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CHAPTER I. 



A very short chapter, and ronseqtienihj requiring no 

preface. 

Mrs. Bekxet having fastened the door, and both tlie 
latUes having taken their places, she once or twice offered 
to speak, when passion stopped her utterance ; and, after 
a minute's silence, she burst into a flood of tears. Upon 
which, Amelia, expressing the utmost tenderness for her, 
as well by her look as by her accent ; cried — ' What can 
' be the reason, dear Madanij of all this emotion ? ' — 

* Mrs. Booth ! ' answered she, * I find I have under- 

* taken what I am not able to perform. — You would not 

* wonder at my emotion, if you knew you had an 

* adulteress and a murderer now standing before you,' 

Amelia turned pale as death at these words, which Mrs. 
Bennet observing, collected all the force she was able, 
and, a little composing her countenance, cried, ' I see, 

* Madam, I have terrified you with such dreadful words j 
' but I hope you will not think me guilty of these crimes 
' in the blackest degree.* — ■'' Guilty ! ' cries Amelia. ' 
' Heavens I ' — ' I believe indeed your candour,' continued 
Mrs. Bennet, * will be readier to acquit me than I am 

* to acquit myself — ^Indiscretion, at least, the highest, 

* most unpardonable indiscretion, I shall always lay to 
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' my own charge ; and;-jfhen I reflect on tte fat^ con- 

* sequences, I can-.Ef«V*r, never forgive myself,* Here 
she again begaii.;td-.fe,meiit in so bitter a manner, that 
Amelia endeav^^fed, as much as she could (for she was 
herself grea,tly "shocked), to sooth and comfort her ; telling 
her that*, if indiscretion was her highest crime, the 
unhuJH^* consequences made her rather an unfortunate 

.J-haii-a guilty person; and concluded by saying, — 'In- 
^V^cdi Madam, you have raised my curiosity to the 

' highest pitch, and I beg you will proceed with your 

' story,' 

Mrs. Bennet then seemed a second time going to begin 

her relation, when she cried out, *I would, if possible, 

* tire you with no more of my unfortunate life than just 

* with that part which leads to a catastrophe in which I 

* think you may yourself be interested ; but I protest I 
' am at a loss where to begin/ 

' Begin wherever you please, dear Madam,' cries 
Amelia ; ' but I beg you will consider my impatience.' 
' I do consider it,' answered Mrs. Bennet ; ' and therefore 

* would begin with that part of my story which leads 
' directly to what concerns yourself; for how, indeed, 

* should my life produce any thing worthy your notice ? ' 

* Do not say so. Madam,' cries Amelia, * I assure you 
^ I have long suspected there were some very remarkable 

* incidents in your life, and have only wanted an oppor- 
' tunity to impart to you my desire of hearing them : — 

* I beg therefore you would make no more apologies.' 

* I will not, Madam,' cries Mrs, Bennet, ' and yet I 

* would avoid any thing trivial ; though, indeed, in stories 

* of distress^ especially where love is concerned, many 

* little incidents may appear trivial to those who have 
' never felt the passion^ which to delicate minds are the 

* moat interesting part of the whole,'— — *Nay, but, dear 
' Madam/ cries Amelia, ' this is all preface.' 
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* Well^ Madam,' answered Mrs. Bennet, * I will con- 
' aider your impatience.' She then rallied all her spirits 
in the best maoner she could, and began &s is written in 
the next chapter. 

And here possibly the reader will blame Mrs. Bennet 
for taking her story so far back, and relating bo much of 
her life in which Amelia had no concern ; but, in truth,^ 
she was desirous of inculcating a good opinion of herself, 
from recounting those transactions where her conduct was 
unexceptionable, before she came to the more dangerous 
and suspicious part of her character. This I really sup- 
pose to have been her intention ; for to sacrifice the time 
and patience of Amelia at such a season to the mere love 
of talking of herselfj would have been as unpardonable 
in her, as the bearing it was in Amelia a proof of the 
most perfect good breeding. 



CHAPTER H. 

The beginning of Mrs. Bennefs history. 

I WAS the younger of two daughters of a clergyman in 
Essex ; of one in whose praise, if I should indulge my 
fond heart in speaking, I think my invention could not 
outgo the reality. He was indeed well worthy of the 
cloth he wore ; and that, I think, is the highest character 
a man can obtain. 
' During the first part of my life, even till I reached 
my sixteenth year, I can recollect nothing to relate to 
you. All was one long serene day, in looking back 
upon which^ as when we cast our eyes on a calm sea, 
no object arises to my view. All appears one scene of 
happiness and tranquillity. 
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* On the day, then, when I became sixteen years old, 
must I begin xay history ; for on that day I first tasted 
the bitterness of sorrow, 

* My father, besides those prescribed by our religion, 
kept five festivals every year. These were on his wed- 
ding-day, and on the birth-day of each of his Utile 
faniily ; on these occasions he used to invite two or 
three neighbours to his house, and to indulge himselfj 
as he said, in great excess ; for so he called drinking a 
pint of very small punch ; and, indeed, it might appear 
excess to one who on other days rarely tasted any liquor 
stronger than small beer. 

' Upon my unfortunate birth-day, then, when we were 
all in a liigh degree of mirth, my mother having left 
the room after dinner, and staying away pretty long, 
my father sent me to see for her. I went according to 
his orders ; but, though I searched the whole house, and 
called after her without doors, I could neither see nor 
hear her. I was a little alarmed at this (though far 
from suspecting any great mischief had befallen her), 
and ran back to acquaint my father, who answered 
coolly (for he was a man of the calmest temper), "Yery 
" well, my dear, I suppose she is not gone far, and will 
" be here immediately." Half an hour or more passed 
after this, when, she not returning, my father himself 
expressed some surprise at her stay ; declaring, it must 
be some matter of importance which could detain her 
at that time from her company. His surprise now 
increased every minute ; and he began to grow uneasy, 
and to shew suflScient symptoms in his countenance of 
what he felt withiUr He then dispatched the servant- 
maid to inquire after lier mistress in the parish ; but 
waited not her return ; for she was scarce gone out of 
doors before he begged leave of his guests to go himself 
on the same errand. The company now all broke up, 
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*■ and attended my father, all endeavourinp; to give him 
' hopes that no mischief had liappened. Tliey searched 

* the whole parish, but in vain ; they could neither see 

* my mother, nor hear any news of her. My father re- 
' turned home in a state little short of diatraction. His 

* friends in vain attempted to administer either advice or 

* comfort; he threw himself on the floor in the most 

* bitter agonies of despair. 

* Whilst he lay in this condition, my sister and myself 
' ^y*^S ^y him, all equally, I believe, and completely 
' miserable, our old servant-maid came into the room, 
' and cried out, her mind misgave her that she knew 

* where her mistress was. Upon these words, my father 
' sprimg from the floor, and asked her eagerly, where ? 
' But oh! Mrs. Booth, how can I describe the par- 

* ticulars of a scene to you, the remembrance of which 

* chills my blood with horror, and which the agonies 

* of my mind, when it passed, made all a scene of 

* confusion ! the fact then in short wag this t my mother, 

* who was a moat indulgent mistress to one servant, 
' which was all we kept, was unwilling, I suppose, to 
' disturb her at her dinner ; and therefore went herself 

* to fiU her tea-kettle at a well, into which, stretcliing 
' herself too far, as we imagine, the water then being 
' very low, she fell with the tea-kettle in her hand. 

* The missing this gave the poor old wretch the first 

* hint of her suspicion, which, upon examination, was 

* found to be too well grounded. 

' What we all suffered on this occasion may more 

* easily be felt than described.' * It may indeed,* 

answered Amelia, * and I am so sensible of it, that, 
' unless you have a mind to see me faint before your 
' face, I beg you will order me eomething; a glass of 

* water, if you please.' Mrs. Bennet immediately com- 
plied with her friend's request ; a glass of water was 
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brought, and some hartshorn drops infused into it; 
which AmeUa having drank off, declared she found herself 
much better ; and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded thus : — 
' I will not dwell on a scene which I see hath already 

* HO much affected your tender heart, and which is as 

* disagreeable to me to relate, as it can be to you to 

* hear. I will therefore only mention to you the be- 
' haviour of my father on this occasion, which was 

* indeed becoming a philosopher and a Christian divine. 

* On the day after my mother's funeral, he sent for my 

* sister and myself into his room ; where, after many 

* caresses, and every demonstration of fatherly tender- 

* ness, as well in silence as in words, he began to exhort 

* U8 to bear with patience the great calamity that had 

* befallen us ; saying, that " as every human accident, 

* " how terrible soever^ must happen to us by divine 

* " permission at least, a due sense of our duty to our 
' " great Creator must teach us an absolute submission 

* " to his will. Not only religion, but common sense 

* ** must teach us this ; for oh I my dear children," cries 

* he, " how vain is all resistance, all repining ! could 

* '' tears wash back again my angel from the grave, I 

* " should drain all the juices of my body through my 

* " eyes ; but oh, could we fill up that cursed weE with 
' "■ our tears, how fruitless would be all our sorrow ! " 
— ' I think I repeat you his very words ; for the im- 

* pression they made on me is never to be obhterated. 
' — He then proceeded to comfort us with the cheerful 

* thought that the loss was entirely our own, and that 
' my mother was greatly a gainer by the accident which 
' we lamented. " I have a wife," cries he, " my children, 
^ " and you have a mother now amongst the heavenly 
'"choir; how selfish therefore ia all our grief! how 

* " cruel to her are all our wishes ! "—In this manner 

* he talked to us near half an hour, though I must 
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frankly own to you his arguments had not the imme- 
diate good effect on us which they deserved; for 
we retired from him very little the better for his 
exhortations; however, they became every day more 
and more forcible upon our recollection ; indeed, they 
were greatly strengthened by hie esample ; for h\ this, 
as in all other instances, he practised the doctrines 
which he taught. From this day he never mentioned 
my mother more^ and soon after recovered his usual 
cheerfulness in public ; though I have reason to think 
he paid many a bitter sigh in private to that remem- 
brance which neither philosophy nor Christianity could 
expunge. 

* My father*a advice, enforced by his esample, together 
with the kindne^ of some of our friends, assisted by 
that ablest of all the mental physicians. Time, in a 
few months pretty well restored my tranquillity, when 
fortune made a second attack on my quiet. My sister, 
whom I dearly loved, and who as warmly returned 
my affection, had fallen into an ill state of health 

some time before the fatal accident which I have re- 
lated. She was indeed at that time so much better, 
that we had great hopes of her perfect recovery ; but 
the disorders of her mind on that dreadful occasion so 
affected her body, that she presently relapsed to her 
former decUniug state, and thence grew continually 
worse and worse, till, after a decay of near seven 
months, she followed my poor mother to the grave. 

* I will not tire yoUj dear Madam, with repetitions of 
grief ; I will only mention two observations which have 
occurred to me from reflections on the two losses I 
have mentioned. The first is, that a mind once 
violently hurt, grows, as it were, callous to any future 
impreseious of grief; and is never capable of feeling 
the same panga a second time. The other observation 
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■ is, that the arrows of fortune, as well as all others, 
derive their force from the velocity with which they 
are discharged ; for, when they approach you by alow 
and perceptible degrees, they have but very little power 
to do you mischief. 

* The truth of these observations I experienced, not 
only in my own heart, but in the behaviour of my 
father, whose philosophy seemed to gain a complete 
triumph over this latter calamity. 

* Our family was now reduced to two ; and my father 
grew extremely fond of me, as if he had now conferred 
an entire stock of affection on me, that had before been 
divided, His words, indeed, testified no less; for he 
daily called me his only darhng, his whole comfort, his 
all. He committed the whole charge of his house to 
my care, and gave me the name of his little house- 
keeper, an appellation of which I was then as proud 
as any minister of state can be of his titles. But, 
though I was very industrious in the discharge of my 
occupation, I did not, however, neglect my studies, 
in which I had made so great a proficiency, that I was 
become a pretty good mistress of the Latin language, 
and had made some progress in the Greek. I believe. 
Madam, T have formerly acquainted you, that learning 
was the chief estate I inherited of my father, in which 
he had instructed me from my earliest youth. 

* The kindness of this good man had at length wiped 
off the remem])rance of all losses : and I, during two 
years, led a life of great tranquillity, I think I might 
almost say of perfect happiness. 

' I was now in the nineteenth year of my age, when 
my father's good fortune removed us from the county 
of Essex into Hampshire, where a living was conferred 
on him by one of his old school-fellows of twice the 
value of what he was before possessed of. 
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* His predecessor in this new living had died in very 

* indifferent, circumstances, and had left behind him a 

* widow with two small children. My father, therefore, 
' who, with great economy, had a most generous soul, 

* bought the whole furniture of the parson age -ho use at a 

* very high price ; some of it, indeed, he would have 

* wanted ; for though our little habitation in Essex was 

* most completely furnished ; yet it bore no proportion 

* to the largeness of that house in which he was now to 

* dwell. 

' His motive, however, to the purchase was, I am con- 

* vinced, solely generosity; which appeared auflBciently 

* by the price he gave, and may be farther inforced by 

* the kindness he shewed the widow in another instance ; 

* for he assigned her an apartment for the use of herself 
' and her little family ; which, he told her, she was 
' welcome to enjoy as long as it suited her convenience. 

' As this widow was very young* and generally thought 
' to be tolel-ably pretty, though I own she had a cast 

* with her eyes which I never liked, my father, you may 

* suppose, acted from a less noble principle than I have 

* hinted ; but I must in justice acquit him ; for these kind 
' offers were made her before ever he had seen her face ; 

* and I have the greatest reason to think, that, for a long 
' time after he had seen her, he beheld her with much 

* indifference. 

* This act of ray father's gave me, when I first heard 

* it, great satisfaction ; for I may, at least, with the 
' modesty of the ancient philosophers, call myself a lover 
' of generosity ; but, when I became acquainted with the 

* widow, I wag still more delighted with what my father 

* had done ; for, though I could not agree with those 
' who thought her a consummate beauty, I must allow 

* that she was very fully possessed of the power of 

* making herself agreeable ; and this power she exerted 
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with 30 much success, with such indefatigable industry 
to oblige, that within three months I became in the 
highest manner pleased with nay new acquaintance, and 
had contracted the mogt gincere friendship for her, 

* But, if I was so pleased with the widow, my father 
was by thie time enamoured of her. She had, indeed, 
by the most artful conduct in the world, so insinuated 
herself into his favour, so entirely infatuated him, that 
he never showed the least marks of cheerfuhiesB in her 
absence, and could, in truth, scarce bear that she should 
be out of his eight. 

* She had managed this matter bo well, (0 she is the 
most artful of women I) that my father's heart was gone 
before I ever suspected it was in danger. The discovery 
you may easily believe. Madam, was not pleasing. The 
name of a mother-in-law sounded dreadful irt ray ears ; 
nor could I bear the thought of parting again with a 
share in those dear affections, of which I had purchased 
the whole by the loss of a beloved mother and sister, 

' In the first hurry and disorder of my mind on this 
occasion, I committed a crime of the highest kind 
against all the laws of prudence and discretion. I took 
the young lady herself very roundly to task, treated her 
designs on my father as little better than a design to 
commit a theft ; and in my passion, I believe, said, she 
might be ashamed to think of marrying a man old 
enough to be her grandfather ; for so in reahty he 
almost was. 

' The lady on this occasion acted finely the part of an 
hypocrite. She affected to be highly affronted at my 
unjust suspicions, as she called them ; and proceeded to 
such asseverations of her innocence, that she almost 
brought me to discredit the evidence of my own eyes 
and ears. 

' My father, however, acted much more honestly ; for 
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he fell the next day into a more violent passion with 
me than I had ever seen him in before, and asked me, 
whether I intended to return Iii& paternal fondness by 
aasumiug the right of controlling his inclinations ? with 
more of the like kind, which fully convinced me what 
had passed between bdm and the lady, and how little I 
had injured her in my suspicions. 

* Hitherto, I frankly own, my aversion to this match 
had been principally on my own account ; for I had no 
ill opinion of the woman, though I thought neither her 
circumstances nor my father's age promised any kind of 
felicity from such an union ; but now I learnt some 
particulars, which, had not our quarrel become public 
in the parish, I should perhaps have never known. In 
short, I was informed, that this gentle obliging creature, 
as she had at first appeared to me, had the spirit of a 
tigress, and was by many beUeved to have broken the 
heart of her £jst husband. 

*The trnth of this matter being confirmed to me 
upon examination, I resolved not to suppress it. On 
this occasion fortune seemed to favour me, by giving 
me a speedy opportunity of seeing my father alone, and 
in good humour. He now first began to open his in- 
tended marriage, telling me that he had formerly had 
some religious objections to bigamy, but he had very 
fully considered the matter, and had satisfied himself of 
its legality. He then faithfully promised me, that no 
second marriage should in the least impair his affection 
for me ; and concluded with the highest eulogiums on 
the goodness of the widow, protesting that it was her 
virtues and not her person with which he was 
enamoured. 

*I now fell upon my knees before him, and bathing 
hie hand in my tears, which flowed very plentifully from 
my eyes, acquainted him with all I had heard ; and was 
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* 80 very imprudent^ I might almost say so cruel, to die- 
' close the author of my information. 

* My father heard me without any iadication of passion; 
' and answered coldly, that, if there was any proof 

* of such facta, he ahould decline any farther thoughts 

* of this match : " But child," said he, " though I am far 
' " from suspecting the truth of what you tell me. as far 

* ** as regards your knowledge, yet you know the inclina- 

* " tion of the world to slander." However, before we 

* parted, he promised to make a proper inquiry into what 

* I had told him. — But I ask your pardon, dear Madam, 

* I am running minutely into those particulars of my life, 

* in which you have not the least concern.' 

Amelia stopped her friend short in her apology, and 
though, perhaps, she thought her impertinent enough, yet 
(such was her good breeding) she gave her many assur- 
ances of a curiosity to know every incident of her life 
which she could remember ; after which Mrs. Bennet 
proceeded as in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER m. 

Continuation of Mrs. Bennetts story. 

' I THINK, Madam,' said Mrs. Bennet, • I told you my 
' father promised me to inquire farther into the afiair, 
' but he had hardly time to keep his word ; for we 
' separated pretty late in the evening, and early the next 

* morning he was married to the widow, 

* But though he gave no credit to my information, I 

* had sufficient reason to think lie did not forget it, by the 

* resentment which he soon discovered to both the persons 

* whom I had named as my informers. 

*Nor was it long before I had good cause to believe, 
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that my father's new wife was perfectly well acquainted 

with the good opioion I had of her, not only from her 

usage of me, but from certain hints which she threw 

forth with an air of triumph. One day, particularly, 

I remember she said to my father, upon hia mentioning 

his age, "0, my dear I I hope you have mauy years 

'* yet to live 1 unless, indeed, I should be so cruel as 

" to break your heart/' She spoke these words, looking 

me full iu the face, and accompanied them with a sneer, 

in which the highest malice was visible, under a thin 

covering of affected pleasantry. 

' I will not entertain you. Madam, with any thing so 

common as the cruel usage of a step-mother ; nor of 

what affected me much more, the unkind behaviour 

of a father under such an influence. It shall suffice 

only to tell you, that I had the mortification to perceive 

the gradual and daily decrease of ray father's affection. 

' Hia smiles were converted into frowns ; the tender 

appellations of child, and dear, were exchanged for 

■ plain Molly, that girl, that creature, and sometimes 

much harder names. I was at first turned all at once 

' into a cypher ; and at last seemed to be considered as 

' a nuisance in the family. 

* Tlius altered was the man of whom I gave you such 
' a character at the entrance of my story ; but, alas ! he 
' no longer acted from his own excellent disposition ; 
' but was in every thing governed and directed by my 
' mother-in-law. In fact, whenever there is great dis- 
' parity of years between husband and wife, the younger 
' is, I believe, always possessed of absolute power over 
^ the elder ; for superstition itself is a less firm support 
' of absolute power than dotage. 

* But though his wife was so entirely mistress of my 
' father's will, that she could make him use me ill, she 
' could not 80 perfectly subdue his understanding, as to 
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' prevent Mm from being conscious of such ill-usage \ and 
' from this consciousnefls, he began luveterately to hate me, 

* Of this hatred he gave me numberless instances, and 
' I protest to you, I know not any other reason for it 

* than what I have assigned ; and the cause, aa experience 

* hath convinced me, is adequate to the effect. 

' Wliile I was in this wretched situation, my father's 
' uakindneas having almost broken my heart, he came 
' one day into my room with more anger in his couuten- 

* ance than I had ever seen ; and after bitterly up 
' braiding me with my undutiful behaviour both to 

* himself and his worthy consort, he bid me pack up 

* my alls, and immediately prepare to quit his house ; 

* at the same time gave me a letter, and told me that 
' would acquaint me where I might find a home ; adding, 
' that he doubted not but I expected, and had indeed 

* solicited the invitation ; and left me with a declaration 
' that he would have no spies in his family. 

' The letter, I found on opening it, was from my 
' father*s own sister ; but before I mention the contents, 
' I will give you a short sketch of her character, as it 
' was somewhat particular. Her personal charms were 
' not great ; for she was very tall, very thin, and very 

* homely. Of the defect of her beauty, she was, perhaps, 

* sensible ; her vanity, therefore, retreated into her mind, 
' where there is no looking-glass, and consequently where 
' we can flatter ourselves with discovering almost what- 
' ever beauties we please. This is an encouraging cir- 

* cumstance ; and yet I have observed, dear Mrs. Booth, 

* that few women ever seek these comforts from within, 

* till they are driven to it by despair of finding any food 
' for their vanity from without. Indeed, I beheve the 
' first wish of our whole sex is to be handsome/ 

Here both the ladies fixed their eyes on the glass, and 
both smiled. ' 
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* My aunt, however,' continued Mrs. Beunet, ' from de- 
spair of gaining any applause this way^ had applied her- 
self entirely to the contemplation of her understanding, 
and had improved this to such a pitch, that at the age 
of fifty, at which she was now arrived, she had con- 
tracted a hearty contempt for much the greater part of 
both sexes ; for the women, as being idiots, and for the 
men as the admirers of idiots. That word and fool 
were almost constantly in her mouth, and were bestowed 
with great liberality among all her acquaintance. 

*This lady had spent one day only at my father's 
house in near two years ; it was about a month before 
his second marriage. At her departure, she took 
occasion to whisper me her opinion of the widow, whom 
she called a pretty idiot, and wondered how her brother 
could bear such company under his roof; for neither 
she nor I had at that time any suspicion of what after- 
wards happened. 

' The letter which my father had just received, and 

which was the first she had sent him since his marriage, 

w^ of such a nature, that I should be unjust if I 

blamed him for being offended ; fool and idiot were 

' both plentifully beistowed in it as well on himself as on 

■ his wife. But what, perhaps, had principally offended 

■ him, was that part which related to me ; for, after much 
panegyric on my understanding, and saying he was un- 

• worthy of such a daughter, she considered his match not 
only as the highest indiscretion, as it related to himself, 

• but as a downright act of injustice to me. One ex- 

■ pression in it I shall never forget. " You have placed," 
' said she, " a woman above your daughter, who, in 

■ " understanding, the only valuable gift of nature, is the 

■ " lowest in the whole class of pretty idiots." After 
' much more of this kind, it concluded with inviting me 

to her house. 
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* I can truly say, that when I had read the letter I 
entirely forgave my father's Busplcion, that I had made 
some complaints to my aunt of his beha\-iour ; for 
though I was indeed innocent, there was surely colour 
enough to suspect the contrary. 

* Though I had never been greatly attached to my 
aunt, nor indeed had she formerly given me any reason 
for such an attachment ; yet I was well enough pleased 
with her present Invitation. To say the truth, I led so 
wretched a life where I then was, that it was impossible 
not to be a gainer by any exchange. 

* I could not, however, bear the thoughts of leaving 
my father with an impression on his mind against me 
which I did not deserve. I endeavoured, therefore, to 
remove all his suspicion of my having complained to 
my aunt by the most earnest asseverations of my inno- 
cence ; but they were all to no purpose. All ray tears^ 
all my vows, and all my intreaties were fruitless. My 
new mother, indeed, appeared to be my advocate ; but 
she acted her part very poorly, and far from counterfeit- 
ing any desire of succeeding in my suit, she could not 
conceal the excessive joy which she felt on the occasion. 

* Well, Madam, the nest day I departed for my aunt's, 
where, after a long journey of forty miles, I arrived, 
without having once broke my fast on the road; for 
grief is as capable as food of filling the stomach ; and I 
had too much of the former to admit any of the latter. 
The fatigue of my journey^ and the agitation of my 
mind, joined to my fasting, so overpowered my spirits, 
that when I was taken from my horse, I immediately 
fainted away in the arms of the man who helped me 
from my saddle. My aunt expressed great astonishment 
at seeing me in this condition, with ray eyes almost 
swollen out of my head with tears ; but ray father's 
letter, which I delivered her soon after I came to my- 
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self, pretty well, I believe, cured her aurprise. She 
often smiled with a mixture of contempt and anger, 
while she was reading it ; and having pronounced her 
brother to be a fool, she turned to me, and with as much 
affability as possible {for she ia no great mistress of 
affability) said, ** Don't be uneasy, dear Molly ; for you 
" are come to the house of a friend ; of one who hath 
** sense enough to discern the author of all the mischief; 
" depend upon it, child, I will, ere long, make some 
" people ashamed of their folly." Tliis kind reception 
gave me some comfort, my aunt assuring me that she 
would convince him how unjustly he had accused me of 
having made any complaints to her, A paper war was 
now begun between these two, which not only fixed an 
irreconcileable hatred between them, but confirmed my 
father's displeasure against me ; and, in the end, I 
believe, did me no service with my aunt ; for I was con- 
sidered by both as the cause of their dissension ; though 
in fact, my stepmother, who very well knew the affec- 
tion ray aunt had for her, had long since done her busi- 
ness with my father ; and as for my aunt's affection 
' towards him, it had been abating several years, from an 
'■ apprehension that he did not pay sufficient deference to 
her understanding. 
' I had lived about half a year with my aunt, when I 
heard of my stepmother's being delivered of a boy, and 
the great joy my father expressed on that occasiou ; but, 
poor man, he lived not long to enjoy his happiness ; for 

■ within a month afterwards I had the melancholy news 
- of his death. 

* Notwithstanding all the disobligationa I had lately 
received from him, I was sincerely afflicted at my loss 

■ of him. All his kindness to me in my infancy, all his 
' kindness to me while I was growing up, recurred to my 
' memory, raised a thousand tender, melancholy ideas, 

VOL. IX. c 
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and totally obliterated all thoughts of bis latter be- 
haviour, for which I made also every allowance and 
every excuse in my power. 

* But what may perhaps appear more extraordinary, 
my aunt began soon to speak of him with concern. 
She said he had some understanding formerly, though 
his passion for that vile woman had, in a great mea- 
sure, obscured it ; and one day, when she was in an 
ill-humour with me, she had the cruelty to throw out 
a hint that she had never quarrelled with her brother 
if it had not been on my account. 

' My father, during his life, had allowed my aunt very 
handsomely for my board ; for generosity was too deeply 
riveted in his nature to be plucked out by all the power 
of his wife. So far, however, she prevailed, that though 
he died possessed of upwards of 2000^. he left me no 
more than 100/. which, as he expressed in his will, was 
to set me up in some business, if 1 had the grace to take 
to any. 

' Hitherto my aunt had, in general, treated me with 
some degree of affection ; but her behaviour began now 
to be changed. She soon took an opportunity of giving 
m.e to understand that her fortune was insufficient to 
keep me ; and, as I could not hve on the interest of 
my own, it was high time for me to consider about 
going into the world. She added, that her brother 
having mentioned my setting up in some business in 
his will was very foolish; that 1 had been bred to 
nothing, and besides, tha.t the sum was too trifling to 
set me up in any way of reputation ; she desired me 
therefore to think of immediately going into service. 

* This advice was perhaps right enough ; and 1 told 
her I was very ready to do as she directed me ; but 

■ I was, at that time, in an ill state of he^th ; I desired 
• her therefore to let me stay with her, till my legacy, 
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which was not to be paid till a year after my father's 

* death, was due ; and I then promised to satisfy her for 

* my board ; to which she readily consented. 

* And now, Madam,' said Mrs. Bennet, sighing, *I am 

* going to open to you those matters which lead directly 
' to that great catastrophe of my life, which hath occa* 

* sioned my giving you tliis trouble, and of trying your 

* patience in this manner.' 

Amelia, notwithstanding her impatience, made a very 
civil answer to this ; and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded to 
relate what is written in the next chapter. 



CHAFTEE IV. 

Further continuation. 

The curate of the parish, where my aunt dwelt, was a 
young fellow of about four and twenty. He had been 
left an orphan in his infancy, and entirely unprovided 
for ; when an uncle had the goodness to take care of 
his education, both at school and at the university. As 
the young gentleman was intended for the church, his 
uncle, though he had two daughters of his own, and 
no very large fortune, purchased for hiin the next pre- 
sentation of a hving of near 2U0i. a year. The incum- 
bent, at the time of the purchase, was under the age of 
sisty, and in apparent good health ; notwithstanding 
which, he died soon after the bargain, and long before 
the nephew waa capable of orders ; so that the uncle 
was obhged to give the living to a clergyman, to hold 
it tin the young man came of proper age. 
' The young gentleman had not attained his proper 
age of taking orders, when he had the misfortune to 

c 2 
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lose his uncle and only friend; who thinking he had 
sufficieatly provided for hia uephew by the purchase of 
the living, considered him no farther in Ms will, but 
divided all the fortune of which he died possessed be- 
tween his two daughters ; recommending it to them, 
howevefj on his death-bed, to assist their couain with 
money Bufficient to keep him at the university, till he 
should be capable of ordination. 

' But as no appointment of this kind was in the will, 
the young ladies, who received about 2000^. each, 
thought proper to disregard the last words of their 
father ; for, besides that both of them were extremely 
tenacious of their money, they were great enemies to 
their cousin, on account of their father's kindness to 
him; and thought proper to let him know that they 
thought he had robbed them of too much already. 

' The poor young fellow was now greatly distressed ; 
for he had yet above a year to stay at the university, 
without any visible means of sustaining himself there, 

' In this distress, however, he met with a friend, who 
had the good-nature to lend him the sum of twenty 
pounds, for which he only accepted his bond for forty, 
and which was to be paid within a year after his being 
possessed of his living ; that is, within a year after his 
becoming qualified to hold it, 

* With this small sum, thus hardly obtained, the poor 
gentleman made a shift to struggle with all difBculties, 
till he became the due age to take upon himself the 
character of a deacon. He then repaired to that 
clergyman, to whom his uncle had given the living 
upon the conditions above-mentioned, to procure a title 
to ordination ; but this, to his great surprise and mor- 
tification, was absolutely refused him. 

' The immediate disappointment did not hurt him so 
much as the conclusion he drew from it ; for he could 
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* tave but little hopes that the raan, wlio could have the 

* cruelty to refuse him a title, would voudisafe afterwards 

* to dehver up to him a living of bo considerable a value ; 

* nor was it long before this worthy incumbent told him 

* plainly that he valued his uncle's favours at too high a 
' rate to part with them to any one ; nay, he pretended 
' scruples of conscience, and said, that if he had made 

* any slight promises, which he did not now well remem- 

* ber, they were wicked and void ; that he looked upon 
*■ himself as married to his parish, and he could no more 
' give it up than he could give up his wife without sin. 

*■ The poor young fellow was now obliged to seek far- 

* ther for a title, which, at length, he obtained from the 

* rector of the pariah where my aunt lived, 

' He had not long been settled in the curacy, before an 

* intimate acquaintance grew between him and my aunt ; 

* for she was a great admirer of the clergy, and used fre- 

* quenlly to say they were the only conversible creatures 

* in the country. 

' The first time she was in this gentleman's company 

* was at a neighbour's christening, where she stood god- 
. • mother. Here she displayed her whole little stock of 

* knowledge, in order to captivate Mr, Bennet (I suppose, 
' Madam, you already guess that to have been his name), 

* and before they parted, gave him a very strong invi- 

* tation to her house. 

' Not a word passed at this christening between Mj. 

* Bennet and myself; but our eyea were not unemployed. 
' Here, Madam, I first felt a pleasing kind of confusion, 

* which I know not how to describe. I felt a kind of 
' uneasiness ; yet did not wish to be without it. I longed 

* to be alone ; yet dreaded the hour of partmg. I could 
' not keep my eyes off from the object which caused my 

* confusion, and which I was at once afraid of and en- 
' amoured with.— But why do I attempt to describe ray 
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situation to one who must, I am sure, have felt the 
same ? ' 

Amelia smiled, and Mrs. Bennet went on thus : * 0» 
Mrs, Booth ! had you seen the person of whom I am 
now speakings you would not condemn the suddenness 
of my love. Kay, indeed, I had seen him there before, 
though this waa the first time I had ever heard the 
music of hie voice. — Oh I it was the sweetest that was 
ever heard. 

* Mr. Bennet came to visit my aunt the very next day. 
She imputed this respectful haste to the powerful 
charms of her understanding, and resolved to lose no 
opportunity in improving the opinion which, she 
imagined, he had conceived of her. She became by 
this desire quite ridiculous, and ran into absurdities and 
a gaUimatiaa scarce credible. 

' Mr. Bennet, as I afterwards found, saw her in the 
same light with myself; but as he was a very sensible 
and well-bred man, be so well concealed his opinion 
from us both^ that I was almost angry, and she was 
plea&ed even to raptures, declaring herself charmed with 
hie understanding, though, indeed, he had said very 
little; but I believe he heard himself into her good 
opinion, while he gazed himself into love, 

* The two first visits which Mr. Bennet made to my 
aunt, though I was in the room all the time, I never 
spoke a word ; but on the third, on some argument 
which arose between them, Mr. Bennet referred himself 
to me. I took his side of the question, as indeed I must 
to have done justice, and repeated two or three words of 
Latin. My aunt reddened at this, and expressed great 
disdain of my opinion, declaring, she was astonished 
that a man of Mr. Bennet's understanding could appeal 
to the judgment of a silly girl: " Is she," said my aunt, 
bridling herself, "fit to decide between us?" Mr, 
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Beimet spoke very favourably of what I had said ; upon 
which my auat burst almost into a rage, treated me with 
downright scurrility, called me conceited fool, abused 
my poor father for having taught me Latin, which, said 
shCj had made me a downright coxcomb, and made me 
prefer myself to those who were a hundred times my 
superiors in knowledge. She then fell foul on the 
learned languages, declaring they were totally useless, 
and concluded that she had read all that was worth 
^eading:^ though, she thanked heaven, she understood no 
language but her own. 

'Before the end of this visit Mr. Bennet reconciled 
himself very well to my aunt, which, indeed, was no 
difficult task for him to accomplish ; but from that hour 
she conceived a hatred and rancour towards me which 
I could never appease. 

' My aunt had, from my first coming into her house, 
expressed great dislike to my learning. In plain truth, 
she envied me that advantage. This envy I had long 
ago discovered ; and had taken great pains to smother 
it, carefully avoiding ever to mention a Latin word in 
her presence, and always submitting to her authority ; 
for indeed I despised her ignorance too much to dis- 
pute with her. By these means I had pretty well suc- 
ceeded, and we lived tolerably together ; but the affront 
paid to her understanding by Mr. Bennet in my favour 
was an injury never to be forgiven to me. She took me 
severely to task that very evening, and reminded me of 
going to service, in such earnest terms, as almost 
amounted to literally turning me out of doors 5 advising 
me, in the most insulting manner, to keep my Latin to 
myself; which, she said, was useless to any one; but 
ridiculous, when pretended to by a servant. 

* The next visit Mr. Bennet made at our house I was 
■ not suffered to be present. This was much the shortest 
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* of all his visits ; and, when he went away, he left my 

* aunt in a worse humour than ever I had seen her. The 
' whole was discharged on me in the usual manner by up- 
' braiding me with my learning, conceit, and poverty 5 

* reminding me of obUgations, and insisting on my going 
' immediately to service. "With all this I was greatly 
' pleased, as it assured me that Mr. Bennet had said some- 
' thiug to her in my favour ; and I would have purchased 

* a kind expression of his at almost any price. 

* I should scarce, however, have been so sanguine as to 

* draw this conclusion, had I not received some hints that 

* I had not unhappily placed my aJSections on a man who 

* made me no return ; for though he had scarce addressed 
' a dozen sentences to me (for, indeed, he had no oppor- 
' tunity), yet his eyes had revealed certain secrets to mine 
' with which I was not displeased. 

' I remained, however, in a state of anxiety near a 

* month ; sometimes pleasing myself with thinking Mr. 

* Bennel's heart was in the same situation with my own ; 
' sometimes doubting that my wishes had flattered and de- 

* ceived me ; and not in the least questioning that my aunt 
' was my rival ; for I thought no woman could be proof 
' against the charms that had subdued me. Indeed^ Mrs. 

* Booth, he was a charming young fellow ; I must, I must 

* pay this tribute to his memory — 0, gracious heaven 1 

* why, why did I ever see him ! why was I doomed to 
' such misery ? ' — Here she burst into a flood of tears, and 
remained incapable of speech for some time ; during 
which, the gentle Amelia endeavoured all she could to 
eooth her; and gave sufficient marks of sympathizing in 
the tender affliction of her friend. 

Mrs. Bennet. at length, recovered her spirits, and pro- 
ceeded, as in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The story of Mrs. Bennei continued. 

1 SGiRCE know where I left off — Oh ! I was, I think, 
telling you, that I esteemed my aunt as my rival ; and 
it ia not easy to conceive a greater degree of detestation 
than I had for her; and what may perhaps appear 
strange, as she daily grew more and more civil to me, 
my hatred increased with her civility ; for I imputed it 
all to her triumph over me, and to her having secured, 
beyond all apprehension, the heart I longed for. 
* How was I surprised, when one day, with as much 
good-humour as she was mistress of (for her counten- 
ance was not very pleasing), she asked me, how I 
liked Mr. Bennet? The question, you will believe, 
Madam, threw me into great confusion ; which she 
plainly perceived, and without waiting for ray answer, 
told me, she was very well satisfied ; for that it did not 
require Iier discernment to read my thoughts in my 

■ countenance. " Well, child/' said she, " I have sus- 
" pected this a great while, and I believe it will please 
*' you to know that I yesterday made the same dis- 
" covery in your lover." This I confess to you, was 

■ more than I could well bear, and I begged her to say 
' no more to me, at that time, on that subject. — —"Nay, 
' " child," answered she, " I must tell you all, or I should 

■ '* not act a friendly part. Mr. Bennet, I am convinced, 
" hath a passion for you ; but it is a passion which, I 
" think, you should not encourage. For, to be plain 
" with you, I fear he is in love with your person only. 
" Now this is a love, child, which cannot produce that 

' " rational happiness which a woman of sense ought to 
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" expect.*' — ^In short, she ran on with a great deal of 
stuff about ratioDal happiness, and woman of sense, and 
concluded, with assuring me, that, after the strictest 
scrutiny, she could not find that Mr. Bennet had au 
adequate opinion of my understanding ; upon which 
she vouchsafed to make me many compliments, but 
mixed with several sarcasms concerning my learning, 
' I hope, Madam, however,' said she to Amelia, * you 
have not so bad an opinion of my capacity as to 
imagine me dull enough to be offended with Mr. 
Bennet's sentiments; for which I presently knew so 
well to account. I was, indeed, charmed with his 
ingenuity, who had discovered, perhaps, the only way 
of reconciling my aunt to those inclinations, which I 
now assured myself he had for me, 

* I was not long left to support my hopes by my 
sagacity. He soon found an opportunity of declaring 
his passion. He did this in so forcible, though gentle a 
manner, with such a profusion of fervency and tender- 
ness at once, that his love, like a torrent, bore every 
thing before it; and I am almost ashamed to own to 
you, how very soon he prevailed upon me to — to— in 
short, to be an honest woman, and to confess to him the 
plain truth. 

* When we were upon & good footing together he gave 
me a long relation of what had passed at several inter- 
views with my aunt, at which I had not been present. 
He said, he had discovered, that as she valued herself 
chiefly on her xmderstanding, so she was extremely 
jealous of mine, and hated me on account of my learn- 
ing. That, as he had loved me passionately from his 
first seeing me, and had thought of nothing from that 
time but of throwing himself at my feet, he saw no way 
so open to propitiate my aunt as that which he had 
taken, by commending my beauty ; a perfection lo 
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which she had long resigned all claim, at the ezpence 
of my understanding, in which he lamented my defi- 
ciency to a degree almost of ridicule. This he imputed 
chiefly to my learning ; on this occasion he advanced a 
seutiment, which so pleased my aunt, that she thought 
proper to make it her own; for I heard it afterwards 
more than once from her own mouth. Learning, he 
saidt had the same effect on the mind that strong 
liquors have on the constitution; both tending to 
eradicate all our natural fire and energy. Hia flattery 
had made such a dupe of my aunt, that she assented^ 
without the least suspicion of his sincerity, to all he 
said ; so sure is vanity to weaken every fortress of 
the understanding, and to betray us to every attack 
of the enemy. 

' You will believe, Madam, that I readily forgave him 
all he had said, not only from that motive which I have 
mentioned, but as I was assured he had gpofce the re- 
verse of his real sentiments. I was not, however, quite 
so well pleased with my aunt, who began to treat me as 
if I was really an idiot. Her contempt, I own» a Uttle 
piqued me ; and I could not help often espresaing 
my resentment, when we were alone together, to Mr. 
Bennet ; who never failed to gratify me, by making 
her conceit the subject of hia wit ; a talent which he 
possessed in the most extraordinary degree. 

* This proved of very fatal consequence : for one day, 
while we were enjoying my aunt in a very thick arbour 
in the garden, she stole upon us unobserved, and over- 
heard our whole conversation. I wish, my dear, you 
understood Latin, that I might repeat you a sentence in 
which the rage of a tigress, that hath lost her young, is 
described. No EngUsh poet, as I remember, hath come 
up to it ; nor am I myself equal to the undertaking. 
She burst in upon us, open-mouthed, and after discharg- 
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ing every abusive word, almost, in the only language 
she understood, on poor Mr, Bennel, turned us both out 
of doors ; declaring ehe would send my rags after me, 
but would never more permit me to set my foot within 
her threshold. 

* Consider, dear Madam, to what a stretched condition 
we were now reduced. I had not yet received the 
small legacy left me by my father ; nor was Mr. 
Bennet master of five pounds in the whole world, 

* In this situation, the man I doated on to distraction 
had but little difficulty to persuade me to a proposal, 
which, indeed, I thought generous in him to make ; as it 
seemed to proceed from that tenderness for my reputa- 
tion, to which he ascribed it ; indeed, it could proceed 
&om no motive with which I should have been dia- 
pleased. — ^In a word, within two days we were man and 
wife. 

* Mr. Bennel now decUred himself the happiest of 
men ; and for my part, I sincerely declared, I envied no 
woman upon earth. — How little, alas ! did I then know, 
or suspect the price I vas to pay for all my joys. — A 
match of real love is, indeed, truly paradise : and such 
perfect happiness seems to be the forbidden fruit to 
mortak, which we are to lament having tasted during 
the rest of our Uves. 

* The &rst uneasiness which attacked as after our 
marri^e was on my aunt's account It was very 
^s^groeable to live under the nose of so near a re- 
lation, who did not acknowledge us ; but, on the con- 
trary, was ever doing us all tlie ill trniis in her power ; 
and making a party against us in the parish, which is 
always easy enough to do amongst the vulgar against 
persons who are their superiors in rank, and, at the same 
timfr, their inferiors in fortune. Tliis made Mr. Bennet 
think of procuring an exchange, in which intention he 
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* was soon after confirmed by the arrival of the rector. 
' It was the rector's custom to spend three montha every 

* year at Ms living ; for which purpose lie reserved an 

* apartment in his parsonage house, which was full large 

* enough for two such little famiUes as then occupied it ; 

* we, at first, promised ourselves some little convenience 
' from his boarding with us ; and Mr. Bennet began to 

* lay aside his thoughts of leaving his curacy, at least for 

* some time. But these goUleu ideas presently vanished; 

* for, though we both used our utmost endeavours to 
' please him, we soon found the impossibility of succeed- 

* ing. He was, indeed* to give you his character in a 

* word, the most peevish of mortals. This temper, not- 
'^ withstanding that he was both a good and a pious man, 
' made his company so insufferable, that nothing could 
' compensate it. If his breakfast was not ready to a 
' moment, if a dish of meat was too much or too little 
' done ; in short, if any thing failed of exactly hitting his 
' taste, he was sure to be out of humour all that day ; so 
' that, indeed, he was scarce ever in a good temper a 
' whole day together; for fortune seems to take a delight 

* in thwarting this kind of disposition, to which human 
' life, with its many crosses and accidents, is in truth by 

* no means fitted. 

' Mr. Bennet was now, by my desire, as well as his 

* own, determined to quit the pariah ; but when he 

* attempted to get an exchange, he found it a matter of 

* more difficulty than he had apprehended ; for the 

* rector's temper was so well known among the neigh- 

* bouring clergy, that none of them could be brought 

* to think of spending three months in a year with 

* him. 

' After many fruitless inquiries, Mr. Bennet thought 

* best to remove to London, the great mart of all 

* affairs, ecclesiastical and civil. This project greatly 




pleased him, and he resolved, without more delay, to 
take his leave of the rector; which he did in the 
most friendly manner possible, and preached his fare- 
well sermon; nor was there a dry eye in the church, 
except among the few whom my aunt, who remained 
still inexorable, had prevailed upon to hate us without 
any cause. 

* To London we came, and took up our lodging the 
firet night at the inn where the stage-coach set us 
down ; the next morning my husband went out early 
on his business, and returned with the good news of 
having heard of a curacy, and of having equipped 
himself with a lodging in the neighbourhood of a 
worthy peer, " who/' said he, *' was my fellow collegiate ; 
" and what is more, I have a direction to a person 
" who win advance your legacy at a very reasonable 
" rate." 

' Thifi last particular was extremely agreeable to me ; 
for our last guinea was now broached ; and the rector 
had lent my husband ten pounds to pay his debts in the 
country ; for with all his peevishnees he was a good and 
a generous man, and had indeed so many valuable 
quahties, that I lamented his temper, after I knew him 
thoroughly, as much on his account as on my own. 

' We now quitted the inn, and went to our lodgings, 
where my husband having placed me in safety^ as he 
said, he went about the busineas of the legacy, with 
good assurance of success. 

' My husband returned elated with his success, the 
person to whom be applied having undertaken to 
advance the legacy, which he fulfilled as soon as the 
proper enquiries could be made, and proper iuatru- 
ments prepared for that purpose. 

' This, however, took up so much time, that, as our 
fund was so very low, we were reduced to some 
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distress, and obliged to live extremely penurious : uor 
would all do, wittout my taking a moBt disagreeable 
way of procuring money, by pawning one of tdj 
gowns, 

* Mr. Bennet was now settled in a curacy in town, 
greatly to his satisfaction, and our affairs seemed to 
have a prosperous aspect, when he came home to 
me one morning in much apparent disorder, looking 
as pale as death, and begged me by some means or 
other to get him a dram ; for that he was taken with a 
sudden faintness and lowness of spirits. 

* Frightened as I was, I immediately ran down stairs, 
and procured some rum of the mistress of the house ; 
the first time, indeed, I ever knew him drink any. 
When he came to himself, he begged me not to be 
alarmed; for it was no distemper, but something 
that had vexed him, which had caused his disorder, 
which he had now perfectly recovered. 

' He then told me the whole affair. He had hitherto 
deferred paying a visit to the lord whom 1 mentioned 
to have been formerly his fellow collegiate, and waa 
now his neighbour, till he could put himself in decent 
rigging. He had now purchased a new cassock, hat, 

■ and wig, and went to pay his respects to his old 
acquaintance, who had received from him many 

' civilities and assistances in his learning at the univer- 
' sity, and had promised to return them fourfold here- 
' after. 

' It was not without some difficulty that Mr. Bennet 

■ got into the ante-chamber. Here he waited, or, as 
' the phrase is, cooled his heels for above an hour 
' before he saw his lordship, nor had he seen him 
' then, but by an accident : for my lord was going out 
' when he casually intercepted him in his passage to 
' his chariot. He approached to salute him with some 
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familiarityj though vdth respect, depending on hU 
former intimacy, when my lord, stopping short, very 
gravely told him, he had not the pleasure of knowing 
him. " How, my lord," said he, " can you have so 
" soon forgot your old acquaintance Tom Bennet ? " 
'* 0, Mr. Bennet ! *' cries his lordship, with much re- 
serve, " is it you ? you will pardon my memory. I am 
*' glad to see you, Mr. Bennet, but you must excuse me 
" at present ; for I am in very great haste," He then 
broke from him, and without more ceremony, or any 
further invitation, went directly into his chariot. 
' This cold reception from a person for whom my 
husband had a real friendship, and from whom he had 
great reason to expect a very warm return of affection, 
so affected the poor man, that it caused all those symp- 
toms which I have mentioned before, 

* Though this incident produced no material conse- 
quence, I could not pass it over in silence, as of aU 
the misfortunes which ever befel him, it affected my 
husband the most. I need not, however, to a woman 

' of your delicacy, make any comments on a behaviour, 
' which, though I beheve it is very common, is uever- 
' thelesa cruel and base beyond description ; and is 
' diametrically opposite to true honour, as well as to 
' goodness. 

* To relieve the uneasiness which my husband felt on 
' account of his false friend, I prevailed with him to go 
' every night, almost for a fortnight together, to the play ; 
' a diversion of which he was greatly fond, and from 
' which he did not think his being a clergyman excluded 
' him ; indeed, it is very well if those austere persons, 
' who would be inchned to censure him on this head, 
' have themselvea no greater sine to answer for. 

* From this time, during three months, we passed our 
' time very agreeably, a little too agreeably perhaps for 
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our circumstances; for^ however innocent diversions 
may be in other respects, tliey must be owned to be 
expensive. When you consider then, Madam, that our 
income from the curacy was less than forty pounds a 
year, and that after payment of the d^t to the rector, 
and another to my aunt, with the costs in law which 
she had occasioned by suing for it, my legacy was re- 
duced to less than seventy pounds, you will not wonder 
that in divereionSj clothes, and the common expenses of 
life, we had almost consumed our whole stock. 

* The inconsiderate manner in which we had lived for 
some time, will, I doubt not, appear to you to want 
some excuse ; but I have none to make for it. Two 
things, however, now happened, which occasioned much 
serious reflection to Mr. Ben.net; the one was, that I 
grew near my time ; the other, that he now received a 
letter from Oxford, demanding the debt of forty pounds, 
which I mentioned to you before. The former of these 
he made a pretence of obtaining a delay for the pay- 
ment of the latter, promising in two months to pay off 
half the debt, by which means he obtained a forbear- 
ance during that time. 

* I was now delivered of a son, a matter which should 
in reahty have Increased our concern ; but on the con- 
trary, it gave us great pleasure ; greater, indeed, could 
not have been conceived at the birth of an heir to the 
most plentiful estate ; so entirely thoughtless were we, 
and so little forecast had we of those many evils and 
distresses to which we had rendered a human creature, 
and one so dear to us, liable. The day of a christening 
is in all famihes, I beUeve, a day of jubilee and rejoic- 
ing ; and yet, if we consider the interest of that little 
wretch who is the occasion, how very little reason would 

' the most sanguine persons have for their joy ! 

* But, though our eyes were too weak to look forward 
VOL. IX. n 
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* for the sake of our child, we could not be blinded to 
' tboee d£Lng«rs thait immediately threatened ourselves. 
' Mr. Bennet, at the expiration of the two months, 
' received a second letter from Oxford^ in a veiy per- 
' emptory style, and threatening a suit without any 

* farther delay. This alarmed us in the etrongesl 
' manner ; and my husband, to secure his hberty, was 
' advised for a while to shelter himself in the verge of 
' the court. 

' And now. Madam, I am entering on that scene which 

* directly leads to all ray misery.' Here she stopped, 

and wiped her eyes ; — and then, begging Amelia to 
excuse her for a few minutes, ran hastily out of the 
room, leaving AmeUa by herself, while she refreshed 
her spirits with a cordial, to enable her to relate what 
follows in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Farther continued. 



Mrs. Bennet, returning into the room, made a short 
apology for her absence, and then proceeded in these 
following words : 

* We now left our lodgings and took a second floor in 
' that very house where you now are ; to which we 

* were recommended by the woman where we had before 
' lodged, for the mistresses of both houses were ac- 
' quainted ; and, indeed, we had been all at the play 
' together. To this new lodging then (such was our 

* wretched destiny) we immediately repaired, and were 
' received by Mrs. EUiaon (how can I bear the sound of 
' that detested name) with much civility ; she look care. 
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however, during the first fortnight of our residence, to 
wait upon U8 every Monday morning for her rent ; such 
being, it seems, the custom of this place, which, as it 
was inhabited chiefly by persons in debt, is not the 
region of credit. 
' My husband^ by the singular goodness of the rector, 
who greatly compassionated his case, was enabled to 
continue in hia curacy, though he could only do the 
duty on Sundays. He was, however, sometimes obliged 
to furnish a person to officiftte at bis expense ; so that 
our income was very scanty, and the poor Uttle re- 
mainder of the legacy being almost spent, we were 
reduced to some difficulties, and, what was worse, saw 
still a prospect of greater before our eyes. 

* Under these circumstances, how agreeable to poor 
Mr. Bennet must have been the behaviour of Mrs. 
Ellison, who, when he carried her her rent on the 
usual day, told him, with a benevolent smile, that he 
needed not to give himself the trouble of such exact 
punctuahty. She added, that, if it was at any time 
inconvenient to him, he might pay her when he pleased. 
" To say the truth," says she, " I never was so much 
" pleased with any lodgers in my life, — I am convinced, 
** Mr. Bennet, you are a very worthy man, and you are 
** a very happy one too ; for you have the prettiest wife, 
" and the prettiest child I ever saw." — These, dear 
Madam, were the words she was pleased to make use 
of; and I am sure she behaved to me with such an 
appearance of friendship and afiection, that, as I could 
not perceive any possible views of interest which she 
could have in her professions, I easily believed them 
real. 

* There lodged in the same house — 0, Mrs. Booth ! the 
blood runs cold to my heart, and should run cold to 
yours when I name him : — There lodged in the same 

D 2 
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' touse a lord — tlie lord, indeed, whom I have Eince seen 

■ in your compatiy. This lord, Mrs. Ellisori told me, had 
taken a great fancy to my little Charly ; fool that I was, 
and blinded by my own passion, which made me con- 

■ ceive that an infant, not three months old, could be 
' really the object of affection to any besides a parent ; 

■ and more especially to a gay young fellow I But if I 
' was silly in being deceived, how wicked was the wretch 

who deceived me ; who used such art, and employed 
such pains, such incredible pains to deceive me ! He 

' acted the part of a nurse to my little infant ; he danced 
it, he lulled it, he kissed it ; declared it was the very 

' picture of a nephew of his, his favourite sister's child ; 
and said so many kind and fond things of its beauty, 
that I myself, though, I believe, one of the tenderest 

' and fondest of mothers, scarce carried my own ideas of 
my little darling's perfection beyond the compliments 

' which he paid it, 

* My lord, however, perhaps from modesty before my 

face, fell far short of what Mrs, Ellison reported from 

him. And now, when she found the impression which 

was made on me by these means, she took every oppor- 

■ tunity of insinuating to me his lordship*8 many virtues ; 
his great goodness to his sister's children in particular ; 
nor did she fail to drop some hints, which gave me the 
most simple and groundless hopes of strange conse- 
quences from his fondness to my Charly. 

'When by these means, which, simple as they may 
appear, were, perhaps^ the most artful, my lord had 
gained something more, I think, than my esteem, he 
took the surest method to confirm himself in my affec- 
tion. This was, by professing the highest friendship 
for my husband ; for, as to myself, I do assure you, he 
never shewed me more than common respect ; and I 
hope you will believe I should have immediately startled 
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and flown off if he had. Poor I accounted for all the 
friemlship which he expressed for my husband, and all 
the fondness which he shewed to my boy, from the 
great pretliness of the one, and the great merit of the 
other; foolishly conceiving, that others saw with my 
eyeS} and felt with my heart. Little did I dream, that 
my own unfortunate person was the fountain of all this 
lord's goodness, and was the intended price of it. 

' One evening, as I was drinking tea with Mrs. Ellison 
by my lord's fire (a liberty which she never scrupled 
taking when he was gone out), my little Charly, now 
about half a year old, sitting in her lap, my lord, 
accidentally, no doubt, indeed I then thought it so, 
came in. I was confounded, and offered to go ; but 
my lord declared, if he disturbed Mrs. Ellison's com- 
pany, as he phrased it, he would himself leave the room. 
When I was thus prevailed on to keep my seat, my lord 
immediately took my little baby into his lap, and gave 
it some tea there, not a little at the expense of his 
embroidery ; for he was very richly dressed : indeed, he 
was as fine a figure as perhaps ever was seen. His 
behaviour on this occasion gave me many ideas in his 
favour. I thought he discovered good sense, good 
nature, condescension, and other good qualities, by the 
fondness he shewed to m}' child, and the contempt he 
seemed to express for his finery, which so greatly 
became him; for I camiot deny but that he was the 
handsomest and genteelest person in the world ; though 
such considerations advanced him not a step in my 
favour. 

' My husband now returned from church (for this 
happened on a Sunday), and was, by my lord's par- 
ticular desire, ushered into the room. My lord received 
him with the utmost poHteness, and with many pro- 
fessions of esteem; which, he said, he had conceived 
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' from Mrs. Elli&on's representations of his merit. He 
' then proceeded to mention the living which was de- 
' tained from my husband, of which Mrs. Ellison had 
' Ukewiee informed him ; and said, he thought it wouSd 
' be no difficult matter to obtain a restoration of it by 
' the atithority of the bishops who was his particular 
' friend, and to whom he would take an immediate op- 
' portunity of mentioning it. This, at last, he determined 
■ to do the very next day ; when he invited us both to 
dinner, where we were to be acquainted with his lord- 
ship's success. 

' My lord now insisted on my husband's staying supper 
with him, without taking any notice of me ; but Mrs. 
Ellison declared, he should not part mau and wife ; and 
that she herself would stay with me. The motion was 
too agreeable to me to be rejected; and, except the 
little time I retired to put my child to bed, we spent 
together the most agreeable evening imaginable ; nor 
waa it, I believe, easy to decide, whether Mr. Bennet or 
myself were most delighted with his lordship and Mrs. 
Ellison ; but this I assure you, the generosity of the one, 
and the extreme civility and kindness of the other, were 
the subjects of our conversation all the ensuing night, 
during which we neither of us closed out eyes. 
' The next day, at dinner, my lord acquainted us that 
he had prevailed with the bishop to write to the ciergy- 
m^i in the country; indeed, he told us that he had 
engaged the bishop to be very warm in our interest, and 
had not the least doubt of success. This threw us both 
into a flow of spirits ; and in the afternoon, Mr. Bennet, 
at Mrs. Ellison's request, which was seconded by Ms 
lordship, related the history of our lives, from our first 
acquaintance. My lord seemed much affected with 
some tender scenes, which, as no man could better feel, 
so none could better describe than my husband. When 
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he had Qnished^ my lord begged pardon for mentioning 
an occurrence which gave hipi such a particular concern, 
as it had disturbed that delicious state of happiness in 
which we bad lived at our former lodging, ** It would 
" be ungenerous," said he, " to rejoice at an accident, 
" which, though it brought me fortunately acquainted 
" with two of the most agreeable people in the world, 
" was yet at the expense of your mutual felicity. This 
" circumstance I mean» is your debt at Oxford ; pray 
" how does that stand ? I am resolved it shall never 
" disturb your happiness hereafter." At these words 
the tears burst from my liusband'a eyes ; and, in an 
ecstacy of gratitude, he cried out, '* Your lordship over- 
" comes me with generosity. If you go on in thia 
" manner, both my wife's gratitude and mine must be 
" bankrupt." He then acquainted my lord with the 
exact state of the case, and received assurances from 
him, that the debt should never trouble him. My hus- 
band was again breaking out into the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude ; but my lord stopped him short, 
saying, " If you have any obligation, it is to my little 
" Charly here, from whose little innocent smiles I have 
" received more than the value of this trifling debt in 
" pleasure." I forgot to tell you, that when I offered 
to leave the room after dinner upon my child's account, 
my lord would not suffer me, but ordered the child to 
be brought to me. He now took it out of my arms, 
placed it upon his own knee, and fed it with some fruit 
from the dessert. In short, it would be more tedious to 
you than to myself, to relate the thousand little tender- 
nesses he shewed to the child. He gave it many 
baubles ; amongst the rest was a coral, worth at least 
three pounds ; and when my husband was confined near 
a fortnight to his chamber with a cold, he visited the 
child every day (for to this infant's account were all the 
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' visits placed) ; and seldom failed of accompanying his 
' visit with a present to the little thing. 

'Here, Mrs. Booth, I cannot help mentioning a doubt 

' which hath often arisen in my mind, since I have been 

'.enough mistress of myself to reflect on this horrid train 

which was laid to blow up my innocence. Wicked and 

' barbarous it was to the highest degree, without any 

' question ; but my doubt is, whether the art or folly of 

' it be the more conspicuous ; for however delicate and 

' refined the art must be allowed to have been, the folly, 

' I think, must upon a fair examination appear no less 

astonishing ; for to lay all considerations of cruelty and 

' crime out of the case, what a foolish bargain doth the 

man make for himself, who purchases so poor a pleasure 

at so high a price I 

' We had lived near three weeks with as much freedom 

as if we had been all of the same family ; when, one 

afternoon, my lord proposed to my husband to ride down 

himself to solicit the surrender ; for, he said, the bishop 

' had received an unsatisfactorj* answer from the parson, 

' and had writ a second letter more pressing ; which hia 

lordsliip now promised us to strengthen by one of his 

own that my husband was to carry with him. Mr, 

Bennet agreed to this proposal with great thankfulness ; 

and the next day was appointed for his journey. The 

distance was near seventy miles. 

* My husband set out on his journey ; and he had 

scarce left me before Mrs. Ellison came into my room, 

and endeavoured to comfort me in his absence ; to say 

the truth, though he was to be from me but a few days, 

and the purpose of his going was to fix our happiness 

on a sound foundation for all our future days, I could 

scarce support my spirits under this first separation. 

But though I then thought Mrs. Ellison's intentions to 

be most kind and friendly, yet the means she used were 
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* utterlj inefleclual, and appeared to me injudicious. 

* Instead of sootbdng my uneasiness, which is always the 
' first physic to be given to grief, she ralhed me upon it, 

* and began to talk in a very unusual style of gaiety, ia 

* which she treated conjugal love with much ridicule. • 

* I gave her to understand, that she displeased me by 
' this discourse ; but she soon found means to give such 

* a turn to it, aa made merit of all she had said. And 
' now, when she had worked me into a good humour, 

* she made a proposal to me, which I at first rejected; 

* but at last fatally,— too fatally suffered myself to be 

* over persuaded. This was to go to a masquerade at 

* Kanelagh, for which my lord had furnished her with 

* tickets/ 

At these words, Ameha turned pale as death, and 
hastily begged her friend to give her a glass of water, 
some air, or any thing. Mrs. Bennet having thrown open 
the window, and procured the water, which prevented 
Amelia from fainting, looked at her with much tender- 
ness, and cried, ' I do not wonder, my dear Madam, that 

* you are affected with my mentioning that fatal mas- 
' querade ; since I firmly beheve the same ruin was 

* intended for you at the same place. The apprehension 

* of which occasioned the letter I sent you this morning, 

* and all the trial of your patience which I have made 

* since,' 

Amelia gave her a tender embrace, with many expres- 
sions of the warmest gratitude ; assured her, she had 
pretty well recovered her spirits, and begged her to 
continue her story ; which Mrs. Bennet then did. How- 
ever, as our readers may likewise be glad to recover their 
spirits also, we shall here put an end to this chapter. 
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CHAPTER TH. 

The story farther continued. 

Mas. BfiNNET proceeded thus : 

' I was at length prevailed on to accompany Mrs. 

* Ellison to the masquerade. Here, I must confess, the 

* pleasantness of the place, the variety of the dresses, 
' and the novelty of the things gave me much delight, 
' and raised my fancy to the highest pitch. As I was 
' entirely void of all suspicion, my mind threw off all 
' reserve, and pleasure only filled my thoughts. Inno 
' cence, it is true, possessed my heart ; but it was 
' innocence unguarded, intoxicated with foolish desires, 

* and hable to every temptation. During the first two 

* hours, we had many trifling adventures not worth 
' remembering. At length my lord joined us, and con- 
' tinned with me all the evening ; and we danced several 

* dances together. 

' I need not, I believe, tell you, Madam, how engaging 

* his conversation is. I wish I could with truth say I 

* was not pleased with it, or, at least+ that I had a right 
' to be pleased with it. But I will disguise nothing from 

* you ; I now began to discover that he had some affec- 

* tion for me ; but he had already too firm a footing in 
' my esteem to make the discovery shocking. I will — 

* I will own the truth ; I was delighted with perceiving a 
' passion in him, which I was not unwilliTig to think he 

* had had from the beginning, and to derive his having 

* concealed it so long from his awe of my virtue, and his 

* respect to my understanding. I assure you, Madam, at 
' the same time, my intentions were never to exceed the 

* bounds of innocence. I was charmed with the delicacy 
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* of tis passion ; and in the foolish, thoughtleas turn of 
' mind in which I then was, I fancied I might give some 

* very distant encouragement to such a passion in auch 

* a man, with the utmost safety ; that I might indulge my 

* vanity and interest at once, without being guilty of the 
' least injury. 

* I know Mrs. Booth will condemn all theae thoughts, 

* and I condemn them no leas myself; for it is now my 

* steadfast opinion, that the woman who gives up the least 

* outwork of her vittueT doth, in that very moment, betray 

* the citadel, 

* About two o'clock we returned home, and found a 

* very handsome collation provided for ug. I was asked 

* to partake of it ; and I did not, I could not refuse. I 

* was not, however, enth-ely void of all suspicion, and I 

* made many resolutions ; one of which was, not to drink 
' a drop more than my usual stint. This was, at the 

* utmost, little more than half a pint of small punch. 

* I adhered strictly to my quantity ; but in the quality, 

* I am convinced, I was deceived ; for, before I left the 

* room, I found my head giddy. What the villain gave 

* me, I know not ; but, besides being intoxicated, I per- 
' ceived effects from it which are not to be described. 

' Here, Madam, I must draw a curtain over the residue 

* of that fatal night. Let it suflSce, that it involved me 
' in the most dreadfid ruin ; a ruin, to which, I can 

* truly aay, I never consented ; and of which I was 

* scarce conscious, when the villainous man avowed it 

* to my face in the morning. 

' Thus I have deduced ray story to the most horrid 

* period ; happy had I been, had this been the period 

* of ray hfe ; but I was reserved for greater miseries ; 
' but before I enter on them, I will mention something 
' very remarkable, with which I was now acquainted, 
' and that will show there was nothing of accident which 
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' had befallen me ; but that all was the effect of a long, 

* regular, premeditated design. 

* You may remember, Madam, I told you that we 

* were recommended to Mrs. Ellison by the woman at 

* whose house we had before lodged. This woman, it 
' seems, was one of my lord's pimps, and had before 
' introduced me to his lordship's notice. 

* You are to know then. Madam, that this villain, this 

* lord, now cojxfess&d to me, that he had first seen me 

* in the gallery at the oratorio ; whither I had gone with 
tickets, with which the woman where I tirst lodged, 

' had presented rae, and whicli were, it seems, purchased 
' by my lord. Here I first met the vile betrayer, who 
' was disguised in a rug coat, and a patch upon hia face/ 

At these words, Amelia cried, *0, gracious Heavens!' 
and fell back in her chair. Mrs. Bennet, with proper 
appUcations, brought her back to life ; and then Amelia 
acquainted her, that she herself had first seen the same 
person in the same place, and in the same disguise. ' 
' Mrs. Bennet ! ' cried she, ' how am. I indebted to 3'OU ! 
' what words, what thanks, what actions can demonstrate 

* the gratitude of my sentiments ! I look upon you, and 
' always shall look upon you, as my preserver from the 

* brink of a precipice, from which I was falling into the 
' same rnin which you have so generously^ 80 kindly, 

* and so nobly disclosed for my sake.' 

Here the two ladies compared notes ; and it appeared, 
that his lordship's behaviour at the oratorio had been 
alike to both ; that he had made use of the very same 
words, the very same actions to Amelia, which he had 
practised over before on poor unfortunate Mrs. Bennet. 
It may, perhaps^ be thought strange, that neither of them 
could afterwards recollect him ; but so it was. And, 
indeed, if we consider the force of disguise, the very 
short time that either of them was with him at this first 
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interview, and the very little curiosity that must have 
been supposed in the minds of the ladies, together with 
the amusement in which they were then engaged* all 
wonder will, I apprehend, cease. Amelia, however, now 
declared, slie remembered his voice and features perfectly 
well ; and was thoroughly satisfied he was the same per- 
son. She then accounted for his not having visited in the 
afternoon, according to his promise, from her declared 
resolutions to Mrs. Ellison not to see him. She now 
burst forth into some very satirical invectives against 
that lady, and declared she had the art, as well as the 
wickednesSj of the devil himself. 

Many congratulations now passed from Mrs. Bennet to 
Ameha, which were returned with the most hearty 
acknowledgments from that lady. But, instead of filling 
our paper with these, we shall pursue Mrs. Bennet's 
story ; which she resumed, as we shall find in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 



Farther continuation. 

No sooner,' said Mrs. Bennet, continuing her story, 
was my lord departed, than Mrs. Ellison came to me. 
She behaved in such a manner, when she became 
acquainted with what had passed, that, though I was 
at first satisfied of her guilt, she began to stagger my 
opinion : and, at length, prevailed upon me entirely 
to acquit her. She raved like a mad woman against 
my lord, swore he should not stay a moment in her 
house, and that she would never speak to him more. 
In short, had she been the most innocent woman in 
the world, she could not have spoke, nor acted any 
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* otherwise : nor could she have vented more wrath and 
' indignation against the betrayer. 

' That part of her denunciation of vengeance which 

* concerned my lord's leaving the house, she vowed 

* should be executed immediately ; but then, seeming to 

* recollect herself, she said, *' Consider, my dear child, 

* " it is for your sake alone I speak ; will not such a 
' " proceeding give some suspicion to your husband ? " 

* I answered. That I valued not that ; that I was re- 

* solved to inform my husband of all, the moment I 
' saw him ; with many expressions of detestations of 

* myself, and an indifference for life, and for every 
' thing else. 

* Mrs. Ellison, however, found means to soothe me, 

* and to satisfy me with my own innocence ; a point, 

* in which, I believe, we are all easily convinced. In 
*■ short, I was persuaded to acquit both myself and her, 

* to lay the whole guilt upon my lord, and to resolve to 

* conceal it from my husband. 

* The whole day I confined myself to my chamber, 

* and saw no person but Mrs. Ellison. I was, indeed, 
' ashamed to look any one in the face. Happily for me, 
' my lord went into the country without attempting to 

* come near me ; for I believe his sight would have 
' driven rae to madness. 

' The next day, I told Mrs. Ellison, that I was resolved 

* to leave her lodgings the moment my lord came to 
' town ; not on her account (for I really inclined to 

* think her innocent), but on my lord's, whose face I 
' was resolved, if possible, never more to behold. She 

* told me, I had no reason to quit her house on that 

* score ; for that my lord himself had left her lodgings 

* that morning, in resentment, she believed, of the abuses 
' which she had cast on hira the day before. 

* This confirmed me in the opinion of her innocence : 
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nor hath she from that day to this, till my acquaintance 
with you. Madam, done any thing to forfeit my opinion. 
On the contrary, I owe her many good offices ; amongst 
the rest, I have an annuity of one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year from my lord, which I know was owing 
to her solicitations ; for ahe is not void of generosity 
or good-nature ; though, by what I have lately seen, 
I am convinced she was the cause of ray ruin, and hath 
endeavoured to lay the same snares for you, 

* But to return to my melancholy story. My husband 
returned at the appointed time ; and I met him with 
an agitation of mind not to be described. Perhaps 
the fatigue which he had undergone in his journey, and 
his dissatisfaction at his ill success, prevented his taking 
notice of what I feared was too visible. All his hopes 
were entirely frustrated ; the clergyman had not re- 
ceived the bishop's letter; and as to my lord's, he 
treated it with derision and contempt. Tired as he 
was, Mr. Bennet would not sit down till he had en- 
quired for my lord, intending to go and pay his com- 
pliments. Poor maul lie little suspected that he had 
deceived him, as I have since known, concerning the 
bishop ; much less did he suspect any other injury. 
But the lord — the villain was gone out of town, so that 
be was forced to postpone all his gratitude. 

* Mr. Bennet returned to town late on the Saturday 
night, nevertlieless he performed hia duty at church the 

' next day ; but I refused to go with him. This, I think^ 

■ was the first refusal I was guilty of since our marriage ; 
but I was become so miserable, that his presence, which 
had been the source of all my happiness, was become 
my baue. I will not say I hated to see him ; but I can 

' say I was ashamed, indeed afraid to look him in the 

■ face. I was conscious of I knew not what Guilt, I 

hope, it cannot be called.' 
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' I hope not, nay, I think not,' cries Amelia. 

' My husband,' continued Mrs. Bennet, * perceived my 

' dissatisfaction, and impnted it to his ill success in the 

* country. I was pleased with this self-delusion ; and 

* yet, when I fairly compute the agonies I suflTered at his 

* endeavours to comfort me on that head, I paid most 

* severely for it. 0, m}'- dear Mrs. Booth ! happy is the 

* deceived party between true lovers, and wretched indeed 

* is the author of the deceit. 

' In this wretched condition I passed a whole week, the 

* most miserable, I think, of my whole hfe, endeavouring 

* to humour my husband's delusion, and to conceal my 
' own tortures ; but I had reason to fear I could not 
' succeed long ; for on the Saturday night I perceived a 

* visible alteration in his behaviour to me. He went to 

* bed in an apparent ill-humour, turned sullenly from me ; 

* and, if I offered at any endearments, he gave me only 

* peevish answers. 

* After a restless turbulent night, he rose early on 
' Sunday morning and walked down stairs. I expected 

* his return to breakfast, but was soon informed by the 

* maid that he was gone forth ; and that it was no more 

* than seven o'clock. All this, you may beheve, Madam, 

* alarmed me, I saw plainly he had discovered the fatal 

* secret, though by what means I could not divine. The 

* state of my mind was very little short of madness. 
' Sometimes I thought of running away from my injured 

* husband, and sometimes of putting an end to my life. 

* In the midst of such perturbations, I spent the day. 

' My husband returned in the evening. 0, Heavens ! 

' can I describe what followed ? It is impossible ; I 

' shall sink under the relation. He entered the room, 

' with a face as white as a sheet, his hps trembhng, and 
' his eyes red as coals of fire, and starting as it were from 

* his head. " Molly," cries he, throwing himself into 
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his chair, " are you well ? " — " Good Keavens ! " saya I, 
" what's the matter? — Indeed, I cannot say I am. well." 

" No I " says he, starting from his chair, " false 

" monster, you have betrayed me, destroyed me, you 
"have ruined your husband!" Then looking like a 
fury, he snatched c5* a large book from the table, and, 
with the malice of a madman, threw it at my head, and 
knocked me down backwards. He then caught me up 
m his arms, and kissed me with most extravagant tender- 
ness ; then looking me steadfastly in the face for several 
moments, the tears gushed iu a torrent from his eyes, 
and with his utmost violence he threw me again on the 
floor ; — kicked me, stamped upon me. I believe, indeed, 
hia intent was to kill me, and I believe he thought he 
had accomplished it. 

' I lay on the ground for some minutes, 1 believed, de- 
prived of my senses. When I recovered myself, I found 
ray husband lying by my side on his face, and the 
blood running from him. It seems when he thought 
he had dispatched me, he rau his head with all his 
force against a chest of drawers which stood in the 
room, and gave himself a dreadful wound in his head. 

' I can truly say, I felt not the least resentment for the 
usage I had received ; I thought I deserved it all ; 
though, indeed, I little guessed what he had suffered 
from me. I now used the most earnest intreaties to him 
to compose himself; and endeavoured with my feeble 
arms, to raise him from the ground. At lengthy he 
broke from me, and springing from the ground, flung 
himself into a chair^ when, looking wildly at me, he 
cried, — " Go from me, Molly. I beseech you, leave me, 
*- 1 would not kill you." — He then discovered to me — 
Mrs. Booth! can you guess it? — I was indeed polluted 
by the villain— I had infected my husband, — Heavens! 
why do I live to relate any thing so horrid — I will not, 
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* I cannot yet survive it. I caunot forgive myBelf. Heaven 

* cannot forgive me \ ' 

Here she became inarticulate with the violence of her 
grief, and fell presently into such agonies, that the 
afrighted Amelia began to call aloud for some assistance. 
Upon this, a maid-servant came up, who seeing her 
mistress in a violent convulsion fit, presently screamed 
out she was dead. Upon which one of the other sex 
made his appearance ; and who should this be but the 
honest aerjeant? whose countenance soon made it evident, 
that, though a soldier, and a brave one too, he was 
not the least concerned of all the company on this 
occasion. 

The reader, if he hath been acquainted with scenea of 
this kind, very well knows that Mrs. Bennet, in the usu^ 
time, returned again to the possession of her voice ; the 
first use of which she made was to express her astonish- 
ment at the presence of the aerjeant, and, with a frantic 
air, to inquire who he was. 

The maid concluding that her mistress was not yet 
returned to her senses, answered, 'Why 'tis my master, 

* Madam. Heaven preserve your senses, Madam— Lord, 
' Sir, my mistress must be very bad not to know you.' 

What Atkinson thought at this instant, I will not say: 
but certain It is he looked not over wise. He attempted 
twice to take hold of Mrs. Bennet'a hand ; but she with- 
drew it hastily, and presently after, rising up from, her 
chair, she declared herself pretty well again, and desired 
Atkinson and the maid to withdraw. Both of whom 
presently obeyed; the serjeant appearing by his counten- 
ance to want comfort almost as much as the lady did 
to whose assistance he had been summoned. 

It is a good maxim to trust a person entirely or not at 
all; for a secret is often innocently blabbed out by those 
who know but half of it. Certain it is, that the maid's 
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speech cominunicatecl a suspicion to the mind of Amelia, 
whict tte betaviour of the eerjeant did not tend to re- 
move; what that is, the sagacious readers may likewise 
probably suggest to themselves ; if not, they must wait 
our time for disclosing it. We shall now resume the his- 
tory of Mrs. Bennet, who, after many apologies, proceeded 
to the matters in the next chapter. 



CHAPTEK IX. 



Hie conclusion of Mrs. Bennefs history. 

When I became sensible/ cries Mrs, Bennet, 'of the 
injury I had done mj husband, I threw myself at his 
feet, and embracing his knees, while I bathed them with 
my tears, I begged a patient hearing, declaring, if he 
was not satisfied with what I should say, I would 
become a willing victim of his resentment. I said, 
and I said truly, that if I owed my death that instant 
to his hands, I should have no other terror, but of the 
fatal consequence which it might produce to himself. 

* He seemed a little pacihed, and bid me say whatever 
1 pleased. 

* I then gave him a faithful relation of all that had 
happened. He heard me with great attention, and at 
the conclusion cried, with a deep sigh, "0 Molly, I 

'* beUeve it all. -You must have been betrayed as 

** you tell me; you could not be guilty of such base- 
" ness, such cruelty, such ingratitude." He then 



0! it is impossible to describe his behaviour he ex- 
pressed such kindness, such tenderness, such concern^for 
the manner in which he had used me- 1 cannot dwell 
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this scene - I sliall relapse- ^you must excuse 



Amelia begged her to omit any thing which so affected 
her ; and she proceeded thus : 

* My hu&batid, who was more convinced than I was of 

* Mrs. Ellifion'e guilt, declared he would not sleep that 

* night in her house. He then went out to see for a 
' lodging ; he gave me all the money he had^ and left 

* me to pay her bill, and put up the clothes, telling me, if 
' I had net money enoughj I might leave the clothes as a 
' pledge ; but he vowed he could not answer for himself, 

* if he saw the face of Mrs, Ellison, 

' Words can scarce express the behaviour of that art- 

* ful woman, it was so kind and so generous. She said, 

* she did not blame my husband's resentment, nor could 

* she expect any other but that he and all the world should 

* censure her That she hated her house alniost as 

* much as we did, and detested her cousin, if possible, 

* more. In fine, she said, I might leave my clothes there 

* that evening ; but that she would send them to us the 
' next morning. That she scorned the thought of detain- 

* ing them ; and as for the paltry debt, we might pay her 
' whenever we pleased ; for to do her justice, with all her 

* vices, she hath some good in her.' 

' Some good in her, indeed ! ' cried Amelia, with great 
indignation. 

* We were scarce settled in our new lodgings,' con- 
tinued Mrs. Bennet, ' when my husband began to com- 
' plain of a pain in his inside. He told me^ he feared 
' he had done himself some injury iu his rage, and had 

* burst something within him. As to the odious — I can- 

* not bear the thought, the great skill of the surgeon soon 
' entirely cured him ; but his other complaint, instead of 
' yielding to any application, grew still worse and worse, 
' nor ever ended till it brought him to hie grave. 



' Mrs. Bootli I could I have been certain that I had 
occasioned this, however innocently I had occasioned it, 
I could never have survived it ; but the surgeon who 
opened hira after his death, assured me, that he died 
of what they called a polypus in his heart, and that 
nothing which had happened on account of me was in 
the least the occasion of it. 

* I have, however, related the affair truly to you. The 
first complaint I ever heard of the kind, was within a 
day or two after we left Mrs. Ellison's ; and^this com- 
plaint remained till his death, which might induce hita 
perhaps to attribute hia death to another cause ; but the 
surgeon, who is a man of the highest eminence, hath 
always declared the contrary to me, with the most 
positive certainty ; and this opinion hath been my 
only comfort. 

' When my husband died, which was about ten weeks 
after we quitted Mrs. Ellison's, of whom I had tlien a 
different opinion from what I have now, I was left 
in the most, wretched condition imaginable. I believe, 
Madam, she shewed you my letter. Indeed, she did 
every thing for me at that time which I could have 
expected from the beat of friends. She supplied me 
with money from her own pocket, by which means I 
was preserved from a distress in which I must have 
otherwise inevitably perished. 

* Her kindness to me in this season of distress pre- 
vailed on me to return again to her house. Why, 
indeed, should I have refused an offer so very con- 
venient for me to accept, and which seemed so generous 
in her to make ? Here I lived a very retired life, with 
my little babe, seeing no company but Mrs. EUison her- 
self for a full quarter of a year. At last Mrs. Ellison 
brought me a parchment from my lord, in which he had 
settled upon me, at her instance, as she told me, and as 
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* I believe it was, an annuity of one hundred and fifty 
' pounds a year. Tliis was, I think, the very first tbae 

* she had mentioned hia hateful name to me since my 
' retLim to her house. And she now prevailed upon me, 

* though I assure you not without much difficulty, to 

* sufier him to execute the deed in my presence. 

' I will not describe our interview^ — I am not able to 

* describe it, and I have often wondered how I found 

* spirits to support it. This I will aay for him, that, if 
' he was not a real penitent, no man alive could act the 

* part better. 

' Besides resentment, I had anotber motive of my 

* backwardness to agree to such a meeting ; and this 

* was — fear. I apprehended, and surely not without 

* reason, that the annuity was rather meant as a bribe 
' than a recompence, and that farther designs were laid 

* against my innocence ; but in this I found myself hap- 

* pily deceived ; for neither then, nor at any time since^ 
' have I ever had the least soHcitation of that kind. Nor 

* indeed, have I seen the least occasion to think my lord 

* had any such desires. 

' Good Heavens ! what are these men ! what is this 
' appetite which must have novelty and resistance for its 

* provocatives ; and which is delighted with ua no longer 

* than while we may be considered in the light of 
' enemies I ' 

' I tbank yon, Madam,' cries Amelia, * for relieving me 
' from my fears on your account ; I trembled at the con- 
' sequence of this second acquaintance with such a man, 
' and in such a situation/ 

' I assure you, Madam, I was in no danger,* returned 
Mrs. Bennet : ' for, besides that I think I could have 
' pretty well rehed on my own resolution, I have heard 

* since, at St. Edmundsbury, from an intimate acquaint- 
' ance of my lord's, who was an entire stranger to my 
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* afiairs, that the highest degree of inconstancy is Ma 
' character ; and that few of his numberless mistresses 

* have ever received a second visit from him, 

* Wei], Madam,' continued she, ' I think I have little 
' more to trouble you with ; unless I should relate to you 

* my long ill state of health ; from which I am lately, I 
' thank Heaven, recovered ; or, unless I should mention, 

* to you the most grievous accident that ever befel me, 

* the loss of my poor dear Charly.' — Here she made a 
ftdl stop, and the tears ran down into her bosora. 

Amelia was silent a few minutes, while she gave the 
lady time to vent her passion ; after which she be^an to 
pour forth a vast profusion of acknowledgments for the 
trouble she had taken in relating her history ; but chiefly, 
for the motive which had induced her to it, and for the 
kind warning which she had given her by the little note 
which Mrs. Bennet had sent her that morning. 

* Yes, Madam,' cries Mrs. Berniet, 'I am convinced by 
' what I have lately seen, that you are the destined sacri- 

* fice to this wicked lord; and that Mrs. Ellison, whom I 

* no longer doubt to have been the instrument of my ruin, 

* intended to betray you in the same manner. The day I 

* met my lord in your apartment, I began to entertain 

* some suspicions, and I took Mrs. Ellison very roundly 

* to task upon them ; her behaviour, notwithstanding 

* many asseverations to the contrary, convinced me I 

* was right ; and I intended, more than once, to speak 
' to yoUj but could not ; till last night the mention of 

* the masquerade determined me to delay it no longer. 

* I therefore sent you that note this morning, and am 

* glad you BO luckily discovered the writer, as it hath 

* given me this opportunity of easing my mind, and of 
' honestly shewing you, how unworthy I am of your 

friendship, at the same time that I so earnestly desire it/ 
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CHAPTEH X. 

Being the last cJtapter of the Seventh Book. 

Amelia did not fail to make proper corapliments to Mrs. 
Bennet, on tlie conclusioa of her speech in the last chap- 
ter. She told her that from the first moment of her 
acquaintance, she had the stronge&t inclination to her 
friendship ; and that her desires of that kind were much 
increased by hearing her story. * Indeed, Madam,' says 
she, 'you are much too severe a judge on yourself; for 

* they must have very little candour, in my opinion, who 
' look upon your case with any severe eye. To me, I 

* assure you, you appear highly the object of compas- 

* sion ; and I shall always eateem you as an imioceni 

* and an unfortunate woman,' 

Amelia would then have taken her leave; but Mrs- 
Beunet so strongly pressed her to stay to breakfast, that 
at length she complied ; indeed, she had fasted so long, 
and her gentle spirits had been so agitated with variety 
of passions, that nature very strongly seconded Mrs. 
Sennet's motion. 

Whilst the maid was preparing the tea-equipage, 
Amelia, with a little slyness in her countenance, asked 
Mrs. Bennet, if serjeant Atkinson did not lodge in the 
same house with her ? The other reddened ao extremely 
at the question, repeated the seijeant's name with such 
hesitation, and behaved so awkwardly, that Amelia 
wanted no farther confirmation of her suspicions. She 
would not, however, declare them abruptly to the other ; 
but began a dissertation on the seijeant's virtues; and, 
after observing the great concern which he had mani- 
fested, when Mrs. Bennet was in her £t, concluded with 
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paying she believed the serjeatit would make the best 
husband in the world : for that he had great tenderness 
of heartj and a gentleness of mannere, not often to be 
found in any man, and much seldomer in persons of 
his rank. 

'And why not in hia rank?' said Mrs. Bennet: 'In- 

* deedj Mrs. Booth, we rob the lower order of mankind 

* of their due. I do not deny the force and power of 

* education ; but, when we consider how very injudicious 

* 18 the education of the better sort in general, how little 
' they are instructed in the practice of virtue, we shall 

* not expect to find the heart much improved by it. And 
' even as to the head, how very slightly do we commonly 

* find it improved by what is called a genteel education ? 

* I have myself, I think, seen instances of as great good- 

* ness, and as great understanding too, among the lower 
' sort of people, as among the higher. Let us compare 

* your Serjeant, now, with the lord who hath been the 
' subject of conversation ; on which side would an im- 

* partial Judge decide the balance to incline ? ' 

'How monstrous then,' cries Amelia, *is the opinion 

* of those» who consider our matching ourselves the least 

* below us in degree, as a kind of contamination ! ' 

' A most absurd and preposterous sentiment,' answered 
Mrs. Bennet, warmly; 'how abhorrent from justice, from 

* conmion sense, and from humanity — but how extremely 
' incongruous with a rehgion which professes to know no 

* difference of degree, but ranks all mankind on the foot- 

* ing of brethren 1 Of all kinds of pride, there is none 

* 6o unchristian as that of station ; in reality, there is 
' none so contemptible. Contempt, indeed, may be said 
' to be its own object ; for my own part, I know none so 

* despicable as those who despise others.' 

■■I do assure you,* said -Amelia, 'you speak my own 
' sentimenta. I give you my word, I should not be 
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* ashamed of being the wife of an honest man in any 

* station. — Nor, if I had been much higher than I was, 

* should I have thought myself degraded by calling our 
' honest serjeant my husband.' 

* Since you have made this declaration,* cries Mrs. 
Bennet, ' I am sure you will not be offended at a secret 

* I am going to mention to you.' 

' Indeed, my dear,' answered Amelia, smiling, * I won- 

* der rather you have concealed it so long ; especially 

* after the many hints I have given you.' 

' Nay, pardon me, Madam/ repHed the other, ' I do 

* not remember any such hints ; and, perhaps, you do 

* not even guess what I am going to say. My secret is 

* this ; that no woman ever had so sincere, so passionate 

* a lover, as you have had in the serjeant.' 

* I a lover in the Serjeant t — I ! ' cries Amelia^ a Uttle 
surprised, 

' Have patience,' answered the other ; — * I say you., 
' my dear. As much surprised as you appear, I tell you 
' no more than the truth ; and yet it is a truth you could 

* hardly expect to hear from me, especially with so much 

* good-humour ; since I will honestly confess to you — 

* But what need have I to confeas what I know you 
' guess already? — Tell me now sincerely. Don't you 
" guess ? ' 

' I guess, indeed, and hope,* said she, ' that he is your 
' husbaad.' 

* He is, indeed, my husband,' cries the other ; ' and 
' I am most happy in your approbation. In honest 

* truth, you ought to approve my choice ; since you 

* was every way the occasion of my making it. What 

* you said of him, very greatly recommended him to my 

* opinion ; but he endeared himself to me most by what 

* he said of you. In short, I have discovered, he hath 

* always loved you with such a faithful, honest, noble, 
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* generous passion^ that I was consequently cotivinced 

* hie mind must possess all the ingredients of such a 

* passion ; and what are these, but true honour, good- 
' ness, modesty, bravery, tenderness, and, in a word, 

* every human virtue. — Forgive me, my dear ; but I 

* was uneasy till I became myself the object of such a 
' passion/ 

' And do you really think,' said Amelia, smiling, * that 

* I shall forgive you robbing me of such a lover? or, 

* supposing what you banter me with was true, do you 

* really imagine you could change such a passion ? ' 

* No, my dear,' answered the other ; * I only hope I 

* have changed the object; for be assured, there is no 

* greater vulgar error, than that it is impossible for a 
' man -who loves one woman ever to love another. On 

* the contrary, it is certain, that a man who can love one 

* woman so well at a distance, will love another better 

* that ia nearer to him. Indeed, I have heard one of the 

* best husbands in the world declare, in the presence of 

* his wife, that he had always loved a princess with 

* adoration. These passions, which reside only in very 
' amorous and very delicate minds, feed only on the 

* dehcaciea there growing ; and leave all the substantial 

* food, and enough of the delicacy too, for the wife.' 

The tea being now ready, Mrs. Bennet, or, if you 
please, for the future, Mrs. Atkinson, proposed to call 
in her husband ; but Amelia objected. She said, she 
should be glad to see him any other time ; but was then 
in the utmost hurry, as she had been three hours absent 
from aE she moat loved. However, she had scarce drank 
a dish of tea before she changed her mind ; and, saying 
she would not part man and wife, desired Mr. Atkinson 
might appear. 

The maid answered, that her master was not at home ; 
which words she had scarce spoken, when he knocked 
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hastily at the door; and immediately came running into 
the room, all pale and breathless, and addressing himself 
to Ameha, cried out, ' I am sorry, my dear lady, to bring 

* you ill newB ; but captain Booth ' — ' What ! what ! ' cries 
Amelia, dropping the tea-cup from her hand, * is any thing 
' the matter with him ! ' — ' Don't be frightened, my dear 

* lady,' said the Berjeant— ' He is in very good health ; 

* but a misfortune hath happened.' — ^ Are my children 
' well ? ' said Amelia.—* 0, very well,' answered the 
serjeant^ — ' Pray, Madam, don't be frightened ; I hope 
' it will signify nothing — he is arrested — but I hope to 

* get him out of their damned hands immediately.* 

* Where is he ? ' cries Amelia, ' I will go to him this 

* instant ! ' * He begs you wiH not,' answered the Ser- 
jeant, * X have sent his lawyer to him, and am going 
' back with Mrs. Ellison this moment ; but I beg your 
' ladyship, for his sake, and for your own sake, not to 
' go.' ' Mrs. Ellison ! what is Mrs. Ellison to do ? ' cries 
Amelia, — *I must and will go.' Mrs. Atkinson then 
interposed, and begged that she would not hurry her 
spirits, but compose herself, and go home to her children, 
whither she would attend her. She comforted her with 
the thoughts, that the captain was in no immediate 
danger, that she could go to him when she would ; and 
desired her to let the seijeant return with Mrs. EDison ; 
saying, she might be of service ; and that there was 
much wisdom, and no kind of shame, in making use 
of bad people on certain occasions. 

' And who,' cries AmeHa, a Uttle come to herself, 

* hath done this barbarous action ? ' 

* One I am ashamed to name,' cries the serjeant ; * in- 
' deed I had always a very diflerent opinion of him ; I 
' could not have believed any thing but my own ears and 

* eyes ; but Dr. Harrison is the man who hath done the 
' deed.' 
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* Dr. Harrison I * cries Amelia. — * Well then, there is 
* an end of all goodness in the world. I will never have 
' a good opinion of any human being more.* 

The Serjeant begged that he might not be detained 
from the captain; and that if Amelia pleased to go 
home, he would wait upon her. But she did not choose 
to see Mrs. Ellison at this time ; and, after a little con- 
sideration, she resolved to stay where she was ; and Mrs. 
Atkinson agreed to go and fetch her children to her, it 
being not many doors distant. 

The Serjeant then departed ; Amelia, in her confusion, 
never having once thought of wishing him joy on his 
marriage. 
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BOOK vm. 

CHAPTEE I. 
Being the First Chapter of the Eighth Book. 

The history must now look a little backwards to those 
circumstances which led to the catastrophe mentioned 
at the end of the last book. 

When Ameha went out in the morning she left, her 
children to the care of her husband. In this amiable 
office he had been engaged near au hour; and was at 
that very lime lying along on the floor, and his Uttle 
things crawling and playing about him, when a most 
violent knock was heard at the door ; and immediately 
a footman^ running up stairs, acquainted him, that his 
lady was taken violently ill, and carried into Mrs. 
Chenevix's toyshop. 

Booth no sooner heard this account, which was de- 
livered with great appearance of haste and earnestness, 
than he leaped suddenly from the floor ; and leaving his 
children, roaring at the news of their mother^B illness, in 
strict charge with his maid, he ran as fast as his legs 
could carry him to the place ; or towards the place 
rather : for, before he arrived at the shop, a gentleman 
stopped him full butt, crying, ' Captain, whither so fast ? ' 
^^-^Booth answered eagerly, ' Whoever you are, friend, 
• don't ask me any questions now.' — ' You must pardon 
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'■ me ! captain,* answered the gentleman ; * but I have a 

* little business witK your honour — In short, captain, I 
' have a small -warrant here in my pocket against your 

* honour, at the suit of one Dr. Harrison.' ' You are a 

* bailiff, then,' says Booth. *I am an officer. Sir,' 
answered the other. — ^Well, Sir, it is in vain to con- 
' tend,' cries Booth, ' but let me beg you will permit 

* me only to step to Mrs. Chenevix's — I will attend 

* you, upon ray honour, wherever you please ; but my 

* wife lies violently ill there.' * Oh, for that matter/ 
answered the bailiff, * you may set your heart at ease. 
' Your lady, I hope, is very well, I assure you, she is 
' not there ; you will excuse me, captain, these are only 

* stratagems of war. Bolus and vii'tua, qitis in a hostess 

* equirit?' — '■Sir, I honour your learning,' cries Booth, 

* and could almost kiss you for what you tell me. I 
' assure you, I would forgive you five hundred arrests 
' for such a piece of news. Well, Sir, and whither am 
'I to go with you f '0, any where ; where your 
' honour pleases,' cries the bailiff, ' Then suppose we 

* go to Brown's coffee-house,' said the prisoner. ' No,* 
answered the bailiff, ' that will not do ; lhat*s in the 

* verge of the court.' ' Why, then, to the nearest 
' tavern,' said Booth. *No, not to a tavern,' cries the 
other, ' that is not a place of security ; and you know, 
' captain, your honour is a shy cock ; I have been after 

* your honour these three months — Come, Sir, you must 

* go to my house, if you please.' ' With all my heart,* 
answered Booth, ' if it be any where hereabouts.' * Oh, 
' it is but a little ways off,' replied the bailiff; 'it is 

* only in Gray's -inn-lane, just by almost.' He then 
called a coach, and desired his prisoner to walk in. 

Booth entered the coach without any resistance, which, 
had he been inclined to make, he must have plainly per- 
ceived would have been ineffectual, as the bailiff appeared 
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have several followers at hand, two of whom, beside 
the commander in chief, mounted with him into the 
coach. As Booth was a sweet-tempered man, as well 
as somewhat of a philosopher, he behaved with all the 
good'humour imaginable, and, indeed, with more than 
his companions ; who, however, shewed him what they 
call civility, that is, they neither struck him nor spit in 
his face. 

Notwithstanding the pleasantry which Booth endea- 
voured to preserve, he in reality envied every labourer 
whom he saw pass by him in his way. The charms of 
liberty agdnst his will rushed on his mind ; and he could 
not avoid suggesting to himself, how much more happy 
was the poorest wretch, who, without controul, could 
repair to his homely habitation, and to his family ; com- 
pared to him, who was thus violently, and yet lawfully, 
torn away from the company of his wife and children. 
And their condition, especially tliat of his Amelia, gave 
his heart many a severe and bitter pang. 

At length he arrived at the bailiff's mansion, and was 
ushered into a room, in which were several persons. 
Booth desired to be alone \ upon which the bailiff 
waited on him up stairs, into an apartmentj the win- 
dows of which were well fortified with iron^bars ; but 
the walls had not the least outwork raised before them ; 
they were, indeed, what is generally cailedj naked ; the 
bricks having been only covered with a thin plaster, 
which In many places was mouldered away. 

The first demand made upon Booth was for coach- 
hire, which amounted to two shillings, according to the 
bailiff's account ; that being just double the legal fare. 
He was then asked, if he did not choose a bowl of 
punch ? to which he having answered in the negative, 
the bailiff replied, *Nay, Sir, just as you please, I 
' don't ask you to drink, if you don't choose it ; but 
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* certainly you know the custom'; the house is full of 

* prisoners, and I can't afiTord gentlemen a room to tbem- 



* selves for nothing.' 



Booth presently took this hint, indeed it was a pretty 
broad one, and told the bailiff he should not scruple to 
pay him his price ; but ia fact he never drank unless 
at kia meals. * As to that^ Sir,' cries the bailiff, ' it ifl 
' just as your honour pleases. I acorn to impose upon 

* any gentleman in misfortunes : I wish you well out of 
' them, for my part. Tour honour can take nothing amiss 

* of me ; I only does my duty, what I am bound to do ; 

* and, as you says you don't care to drink any thing, 
' what will you be pleased to have for dinner ? ' 

Booth then complied in bespeaking a dish of meat, and 
told the bailiff^ he would drink a bottle with him after 
dinner. He then desired the favour of pen^ ink, and 
paper, and a messenger; all which were immediately 
procured him, the bailiff telling him he might send 
wherever he pleased, and repeating his concern for 
Booth's misfortunes, and a hearty desire to see the end 
of them. 

The messenger was just dispatched with the letter, 
when who should arrive but honest Atkinson ! A 
soldier of the guards, belonging to the same company 
with the Serjeant, and who had known Booth at Gib- 
raltar, had seen the arrest, and heard the orders given 
to the coachman. This fellow accidentally meeting 
Atkinson, had acquainted him with the whole affair. 

At the appearance of Atkinson, joy immediately 
overspread the countenance of Booth. The ceremonials 
which passed between them are unnecessary to be re- 
peated. Atkinson was soon dispatched to the attorney 
and to Mrs. Ellison, as the reader hath before heard 
from his own mouth. 

Booth now greatly lamented that he had writ to his 



wife. He thought she might have been acquainted with 
the affair better by the eerjeant. Booth begged him, 
however, to do everythiug in his power to comfort her ; 
to assure her that he was in perfect health and good 
spirit&f and to lessen as much as possible the concern 
which he knew she would have at reading his letter. 

The seijeant, however, as the reader hath seen, brought 
himself the first account of the arrest. Indeed, the other 
messenger did not arrive till a full hour afterwards. 
This was not owing to any slowness of his, but to many 
previous errands which he was to execute before the 
dehvery of the letter ; for, notwithstanding the earnest 
desire which the bailiff had declared to see Booth out of 
his troublcB, he had ordered the porter, who was hie fol- 
lower, to call upon two or three other b^uUffa, and as 
many attorneys, to try to load his prisoner with as many 
actions as possible. 

Here the reader may be apt to conclude, that the 
bailiff, instead of being a friend, was really an enemy to 
poor Booth ; but, in fact, he was not so. His desire was 
no more than to accumulate bail bonds; for the bailiff 
was reckoned an honest and good sort of man in his way, 
and bad no more malice against the bodies in hia custody 
than a butcher hath to those in his ; and as the latter, when 
he takes his knife in hand, hath no idea but of the joints 
into which he is to cut the carcase ; so the former, when 
he handles his writ, hath no other design but to cut out 
the body into as many bail bonds as possible. As to the 
life of the animal^ or the liberty of the man, they are 
thoughts which never obtrude themselves on either. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

Containing an account of Mr. Booth's feliouj-au^erers. 

Bekoee we return lo Amelia, we must detain our reader 
a little longer witt Mr. Booth, in the custody of Mr. 
Bondum the bailiff, who now informed Ms prisoner that 
he was welcome to the liberty of the house with the other 
gentlemen. 

Booth asked who those gentlemen were, * One of them, 

* Sir,' says Mr. Bondum, ' i& a very great writer or author, 

* as they call him — He hath been here thesie five weeks, 
' at the suit of a bookseller, for eleven pound odd money ; 

* but he expects to be discharged in a day or two ; for he 
' hath writ out the debt. He is now writing for five or 
' six booksellers, and he will get you sometimes, when he 

* sits to it, a matter of fifteen shillings a day, For he is 
' a very good pen, they say; but is apt to be idle. Some 
' days he don't write above five hours ; but at other times 

* I have known him at it above sixteen.' — * Ay I * cries 
Booth, * Fray, what are his productions ? — What doth he 
' write P* — * Why, sometimes,' answered Bondum, * he 

* writes your history books for your numbers, and some- 
' times your verses, your poema, what do you call them ? 
' and then again he writes news for your newspapers.' — 
' Ay, indeed ! he is a most extraordinary man, truly — 

* How doth he get his news here ? ' ' Why he makes it, as 
' he doth your parliament speeches for your Magazines. He 
' reads them to us sometimes over a bowl of punch. To be 
' sure it is all one as if one was in the parliament house — It 
' is about liberty and freedom, and about the constitution of 
' England. I says nothing for my part : for I will keep my 
' neck out of a halter : but, faith, he makes it out plainly to 
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' me that all matters are not aa they should be. I am all 

* for liberty, for my part.' * Is that so consistent with 

* your calling ? ' cries Booth. ' I thought, my friend, you 

* had lived by depriving men of their liberty.' * That'a 

* another matter,' cries the bailiff, * that's all according to 

* law, and in the way of business. To be sure, men must 

* be obliged to pay their debts, or else there would be an 
' end of every thing.' Booth desired the bailiff to give 
him his opinion, of liberty. Upon which, he hesitated a 
moment, and then cried out, ' it ia a fine thing, it is a 

* very fine thing, and the constitution of England.' Booth 
told him, that, by the old constitution of England, he had 
heard that men could not be arrested for debt ; to which 
the bailiff answered that must have been in very bad 
times; 'because as why,' says he, 'would it not be the 

* hardest thing in the world if a man could not arrest 

* another for a just and lawful debt ? besides, Sir, you 

* must be mistaken ; for, how could that ever be ! is not 

* liberty the constitution of England ? well, and is not the 
' constitution, as a man may aay, — whereby the constitu- 
' tion, that ia the law and liberty, and ail that ' 

Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailiff, when he 
found him rounding in this manner, and told him he had 
made the matter very clear. Booth then proceeded to 
inquire after the other gentlemen, his fellows in aHliction \ 
upon which Bondum acquainted him, that one of the 
prisoners was a poor feUow. *He calls himself a gentle- 

* man,' said Bondum ; * but I am sure I never saw any 
' thing genteel by him. In a week, that he hath been in 

* my bouse, he hath drank only part of one bottle of wine. 
' I intend to carry him to Newgate within a day or two, if 

* he cannot find bail, which, I suppose, he will not be able 
' to do ; for every body says he is an undone man. He 

* hath run out all he hath by losses in business, and one 

* way or other ; and he hath a wife and seven children. 
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' Here was the whole family here the other day, all 

* howling together. I never saw such a beggarly crew; 

* I was almost ashamed to see them in my honee. I 

* thought they seemed fitter for Bridewell than any other 
' place. To be sure, I do not reckon him as proper com- 
' pany for such as you, Sir; but there is another prisoner 

* in the house that I dare say you will like very much. 
' He is, indeed, very much of a gentleman, and spends 
' his money Hke one. I have had him only three days, 

* and I am afraid he won't stay much longer^ They say, 
' indeed, he is a gamester ; but what is that to me or any 

* one, as long as a man appears as a gentleman ? I always 

* love to speak by people as I find. And, in my opinion, 

* he is fit company for the greatest lord in the land,; for 

* he hath very good clothes, and money enough. He 
' is not here for debt, bat upon a judge's warrant for an 

* assault and battery ; for the tipstaff locks up here.' 

The bailiff was thus haranguing, when he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the attorney whom the trusty 
Serjeant had, with the utmost expedition, found out, and 
dispatched to the reUef of his distressed friend. But be- 
fore we proceed any farther with the captain, we will 
return to poor Amelia, for whom, considering the situation 
in which we left her, the good-natured reader may be, 
perhaps, in no small degree solicitous. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Containing some extraordinary behaviour in Mr^. Ellison, 

The Serjeant being departed to convey Mrs. Ellison to 
the captain, his wife went to fetch Amelia's children to 
their mother. 
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Amelia's concern for the distresBes of her husband was 
aggravated at the sight of her children, * Good Heavens ! ' 
she cried, ' what will, what can become of theae poor 
' little wretches ! why have I produced these httle crea- 

* tures only to give them a share of poverty and misery ! ' 
At which words she embraced them eagerly in her arms, 
and bedewed them both with her tears, 

The children's eyes soon overflowed as fast as their 
mother's, though neither of them knew the cause of her 
affliction. The little boy, who was the elder, and much 
the sharper of the two, imputed the agonies of his mother 
to her illness, according to the account brought to his 
father in his presence. 

When Amelia became acquainted with the child's ap- 
prehensions, she soon satisfied liim that she was in a per- 
fect state of health ■ at which the httle thing expressed 
great satisfaction, and said, he was glad she was well 
again.- — Am^elia told him, she had not been in the least 
disordered, — Upon which, the innocent cried out, * La ! 

* how can people tell such fibs 1 a great tall man told my 
' papa you was taken very ill at Mrs. somebody's shop, 

* and my poor papa presently ran down stairs— I was 
' afraid he would have broke his neck to come to you,' 

* the villains ! ' cries Mrs. Atkinson, * what a strata- 

* gem was here to take away your husband ! ' 
' Take away ! ' answered the child—' What hath any 

' body taken away papa ? — Sure that naughty fibbing 
' man hath not taken away papa ? ' 

Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinson to say something to her 
children ; for that her spirits were overpowered. She 
then threw herself into a chair, and gave a full vent to a 
passion almost too strong for her delicate constitution. 

The scene that followed, during some minutes, is be- 
yond my power of description ; I must beg the readers' 
I hearts to suggest it to themselves. The children hung on 
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the mother, whom they endeavoured in v^n to comfort ; 
as Mrs. Atkinson did in vain attempt to pacify them, tell- 
ing them all v?ould be well, and they would soon see their 
papa again. 

At length, partly by the persuasion of Mrs. Atkinson, 
partly from consideration of her little ones, and more, 
perhaps^ from the relief which she had acquired by her 
tears, Amelia became a little composed, 

Notliing worth notice passed in this miserable company 
from this time, till the return of Mrs, Ellison from the 
bailiff's house; and to draw out scenes of wretchedneas 
to too great a length, is a task very uneasy to the writer, 
and for which none but readers of a moat gloomy com- 
plexion will think themselves ever obliged to his labours. 

At length Mrs. Ellison arrived, and entered the room 
with an air of gaiety^ rather misbecoming the occasion. 
When she had seated herself in a chair» she told Amelia 
that the captain was very well, and in good spirits ; and 
that he earnestly desired her to keep up hers. ' Come, 

* Madam,' said she, ' don't be disconsolate ; I hope we 

* shall soon be able to get him out of his troubles. The 
*■ debts, indeed, amount to more than I expected ; how- 
" ever, ways may be found to redeem him. He must 

* own himself guilty of some rashness in going out of the 
' verge, when he knew to what he was liable; but that 
' 18 now not to be remedied. If he had followed my 
' advice, this had not happened ; but men will be head- 
' strong.' 

* I cannot bear this,' cries Amelia ; ' shall I hear 
' that beat of creatures blamed for his tenderness to 
*me?" 

' Well, I will not blame him,* answered Mrs. Ellison ; 

* I am sure I propose nothing but to serve Iiim ; and if 

* you will do as much to serve him yourself, he will not 

* be long a prisoner.' 
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* I do ! ' cries Amelia ; ' Heavens ! is there a thing 

* upon earth — ' 

* Yes, there is a thing upon earth,' said Mrs. EUison, 

* and a very easy thing too ; and yet, I will venture my 
' Ufe, you start when I propose it. And yet, when I con- 

* aider that you are a woman of understanding, I know 

* not why I should think so ; for sure you must have too 

* much good sense to imagine that you can cry your hus- 
' band out of prison. If this would have done, I see you 
' have almost cried your eyes out already. And yet you 
' may do the business by a much pleasanter way than by 

* crying and bawHng.' 

'What do you mean, Madam?' cries Ameha. — 'For 

* my part, I cannot guess your meaning.' 

' Before I tell you, Madam,' answered Mrs. Ellison, * I 
' must inform you, if you do not already know it, that 

* the captain is charged with actions to the amount of 

* near five hundred pounds. I am sure I would willingly 
' be his bail ; but I know my bail would not be taken for 

* that sum. You must consider, therefore. Madam, what 

* chance you have of redeeming him ; unless you choose, 

* as perhaps some wives would, that he should lie all Ms 

* Hfe in prison.' 

At these words Ameha discharged a shower of tears, 
and gave every mark of the most frantic grief 

* Why there now,' cries Mrs. EUison, * while you will 
' indulge these extravagant passions, how can you be 

* capable of listening to the voice of reason? I know I 
' am a fool in concerning myself thus with the affairs of 

* others. I know the thankless office I undertake ; and 

* yet I love you so, my dear Mrs. Booth, that I cannot 

* bear to see you afflicted, and I would comfort you, if 

* you would suffer me. Let me beg you to make your 
*■ mind easy ; and within these two days, I will engage to 

* set your husband at liberty. 
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' Harkye, cMld, only behave like a woman of spirit 

* this evening, and keep your appointment, notwith- 

* standing what hath happened ; and I am convinced 

* there is one, who hath the power and the will to serve 

* you.' 

Mrs. Ellison spoke the latter part of her speech in a 
whisper ; so that Mrs, Atkinson, who was then engaged 
with the children, might not hear her ; but Amelia 
answered aloud, and said, ' What appointment would you 
' have me keep this evening ? ' 

* Nay, nay, if you have forgot,* cries Mrs. EUtson, ' I 

* will tell yon more another time ; but come, will you go 
' home ? my dinner is ready by this time, and you shall 

* dine with me.' 

' Talk not to me of dinners,' cries Amelia ; ' my stomach 
' is too full already.' 

"■ Nay, but, dear Madam,' answered Mrs. Ellison, — * let 
' me beseech you to go home with me. I do not care/ 
says she, whispering, * to speak before some folks.' 

' I have no secret. Madam, in the world,' replied Amelia 
aloud, ' which I would not communicate to this lady ; for 
' I shall always acknowledge the highest obhgations to 
' her for the secrets she hath imparted to me.* 

* Madam,' said Mrs. Ellison, 'I do not interfere with 
' obligations. I am glad the lady hath obliged you so 

* much ; and I wish all people were equally mindful of 
' obligations. I hope, I have omitted no opportunity of 

* endeavouring to oblige Mrs. Booth, as well as I have 
' some other folks.' 

* If by other folks, Madam, you mean me,' cries Mrs. 
Atkinson, * I confess I sincerely believe you intended the 

* same obligation to us both ; and I have the pleasure 
' to think it is owing to me that this lady is not as much 
' obhged to you as I am.* 

* I protest, Madam, I can hardly guess your meaning,' 



said Mtb- Ellison. — * Do you really intend to afiront me, 
' Madam ? ' 

* I intend to preserve innocence and virtue, if it be in 

* my power. Madam,' answered the other. ' And sure 

* nothing but the most eager resolution to destroy it, 

* could induce you to mention such an appointment at 

* such a time.' 

' I did not expect this treatment from you^ Madam,' 
cries Mrs. EUison ; ' such ingratitude I could not have 
' believed, tad it been reported to me by any other.' 

' Such impudence,' answered Mrs. Atkinson, ' must 

* exceed, I think, all belief; but, when women once 

* abandon that modesty which is the characteristic 

* of their sex, they seldom set any bounds to their 

* assurance.* 

' I could not have believed this to have been in human 

* nature,' cries Mrs, Ellison. ' Is this the woman whom 
' I have fed, have cloathed, have supported ; who owes 

* to my charity, and my intercessions, that she is not 

* at this day destitute of all the necessaries of life ? ' 

' I own it all,' answered Mrs. Atkinson. — ' And I 
' add the favour of a masquerade ticket to the number. 
' Could I have thought. Madam, that you would, before 

* my face, have asked another lady to go to the same 
' place with the same man ! — But I ask your pardon, I 

* impute rather more assurance to you than you are mis- 
' tresa of — You have endeavoured to keep the assignation 
' a secret from me ; and it was by mere accident only 

* that I discovered it ; unless there are some guardian 
' angels, that in general protect innocence and virtue ; 

* though, I may say, I have not always found them so 
' watchful.' 

' Indeed, Madam,' said Mrs. Ellison, ' you are not 
' worth my answer, nor will I stay a moment longer 
' witb such a person.— So, Mrs. Booth, you have your 
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* choice. Madam, whether you will go with me, or remaia 
' iu the company of this lady.' 

* If so, Madam,' answered Mrs. Booth, ' I shall not be 
' long in. detemiimng to stay where I am.' 

Mrs. Ellison then, casting a look of great indignation 
at both the ladiea, made a short speech full of invectives 
against Mrs. Atkinson, and not without oblique hints of 
ingratitude against poor AmeUa ; after which she burst 
out of the room, and out of the house ; and made haste 
to her own home, in a condition of mind, to which for- 
tune, without guilt, cannot, I beUeve, reduce any one. 

Indeed, how much the superiority of misery is on the 
side of wickedness, may appear to every reader who will 
compare the present situation of Amelia, with that of 
Mrs. Ellison. Fortune had attacked the former with 
almost the highest degree of her maUce. She was in- 
volved in a scene of most exquisite distress \ and her 
husband, her principal comfort, torn violently from her 
arms; yet her sorrow, however exquisite, was all sod^H 
and tender; nor was she without many consolations. 
Her case, however hard, was not absolutely desperate ; 
for scarce any condition of fortune can be ao. Art and 
industry, chance and friends, have often relieved the 
moat distressed circumstances, and converted them into 
opulence. In all these she had hopes on this side the 
grave, and perfect virtue and innocence gave her the 
strongest assurances on the other. Whereas, in the 
bosom of Mrs. Ellison, all was storm and tempest; an- 
ger, revenge, fear, and pride, Uke ao many raging furies, 
possessed her mind, and tortured her with disappoint- 
ment and shame. Loss of reputation, which is gene- 
rally irreparable, was to be her lot ; loss of friends is 
of this the certain consequence ; all on this side the 
grave appeared dreary and comfortless ; and endless 
misery on the other, closed the gloomy prospect. 
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Hence, my worthy reader, console thyself, tliat how- 
ever few of the other good things of hfe are thy lot ; 
the best of all things, which is innocence, ie always 
I within thy own power ; and though fortune may make 
I thee often unhappy, she can never make thee completely 
I and irreparably miserable without thy own consent. 



CHAPTER rV. 



Containirifft among many matters, the exemplary behaviour 
of colonel James. 

WVES Mrs. Ellison was departed, Mrs. Atkinson began 
to apply all her art to sooth and comfort Amelia ; but 
waa presently prevented by her ; * I am ashamed, dear 

* Madam,' said Amelia, * of having indulged my affliction 

* 80 much at your expense. The suddenness of the occa- 

* sion is my only excuse ; for had I had time to summon 

* my resolution to my assistance, I hope I am mistress of 
^ more patience than you have hitherto seen me exert. I 
' know. Madam, in my unwarrantable excesses, I have 

* been guilty of many transgresaions. First, against that 
' divine will and pleasure without whose permission, at 

* least, no human accident can happen ; in the next place, 
' Madam, if any thing can aggravate such a fault, I have 

* transgressed the laws of friendship as well as decency, 

* in throwing upon you some part of the load of my 

* grief; and again, I have sinned against common sense, 
' which should teach me, instead of weakly and heavily 

* lamenting ray misfortunes, to rouse all my spirits to 

* remove them. In this light, I am shocked at my own 
' folly, and am resolved to leave my children under yonr 
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' care, and go directly to my husband. I may comfort 
' him. I may assist him, I may relieve him. There is 

* nothing now too difficult for me to undertake.' 

Mra. Atkinson greatly approved and complimented her 
friend on all the former part of her speech, except what 
related to herself, on which she spoke very civiUy, and I 
believe with great truth ; but as to her determination of 
going to her husband she endeavoured to dissuade her, at 
least she begged her to defer it for the present, and till 
the Serjeant returned home. She then reminded Ameha 
that it was now past five in the afternoon, and that she 
had not taken any refreshment but a dish of tea the 
whole day, and desired she would give her leave to pro- 
cure her a chick, or any thing she hked better, for her 
dinner. 

Amelia thanked her friend, and said, she would sit 
down with her to whatever she pleased ; ' but if I do 

* not eat,' said she, ' I would not have you impute it to 
' any thing but want of appetite; for I assure you, all 
' things are equally indifferent to me. I am more soh- 

* citous about these poor little things, who have not been 

* used to fast so long. Heaven knows what may here- 

* after be their fate I ' 

Mrs. Atkinson bid her hope the best, and then recom- 
mended her children to tlie care of her maid. 

And now arrived a servant from Mrs. James^ with an 
invitation to captain Booth and to his lady, to dine with 
the colonel the day after the next. This a little per- 
plexed Amelia ; but after a short consideration she dis- 
patched an answer to Mrs. James, in which she concisely 
informed her of what had happened. 

The honest serjeant, who had been on his legs almost 
the whole day, now returned, and brought Amelia a 
short letter from her husband ; in which he gave her 
the most solemn assurances of his health and spirits. 



and begged her, with great earnestness, to take care to 
preserve her own ; which, if she did, he eaid, he had 
no doubt but that they should shortlj be happy. He 
added something of hopes from my lord, with which 
Mrs. EUison had amused him ; and which served only 
to destroy the comfort that Amelia received from the 
rest of his letter. 

Whilst AineMa, the serjeant, and bis lady, were en 
gaged in a cold collation, for which purpose a cold chick 
wae procured from the tavern for the ladies, and two 
poiind of cold beef for the serjeant ; a violent knocking 
was heard at the door, aud presently afterwards colonel 
James entered the room. After proper compliments 
had passed, the colonel told Amelia, that her letter was 
brought to Mrs. James while they were at table, and 
that, on her showing it him, he had immediately rose 
up, made an apology to hie company, and took a chair 
to her. He spoke to her with great tendemees on the 
occasion, and desired her to make herself easy ; assuring 
her, that he would leave nothing in his power undone 
to serve her husband. He then gave her an invitation, 
in his wife's name, to his own house, in the most pressing 
manner. 

AmeUa returned him very hearty thanks for all his 
kind offers ; but begged to decline that of an apartment 
in his house. She said, as she could not leave her chil- 
dren, so neither could she think of bringing such a 
trouble with her into his family ; and though the colonel 
gave her many assurances that her children, as well as 
herself, would be very welcome to Mrs. James, and even 
betook himself to intreaties, she still persisted obstinately 
in her refusal. 

In real truth, Ameha had taken a vast affection for 
Mrs. Atkinson, of the comfort of whose company she 
could not bear to be deprived in her distress ; nor to 
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exchange it for that of Mrs. James, to whom she Kad 
lately conceived no little dislike. 

The colonel, when he found he could not prevail with 
Amelia to accept his invitation, desisted from any far- 
ther solicitations. He then took a bank-bill of fifty 
pounds from his pocket-book, and said — * You will 
' pardon me, dear Madam, if I choose to impute your 

* refusal of my house rather to a dislike of my wife, 
' who I will not pretend to be the most agreeable of 

* women (all men,' said he, sighing, * have not captain 
' Booth's fortune) than to any aversion or anger to me. 
' I must insist upon it, therefore, to make your present 

* habitation as easy to you as possible — I hope. Madam, 
' you will not deny me this happiness ; I beg you will 
' honour me with the acceptance of this trifle.* He then 
put the note into her hand, and declared that the 
honour of touchmg it was worth a hundred times 
that sum. 

* I protest, colonel Tames,' cried Amelia, blushing, * I 
' know not what to do or aay, your goodness so greatly 

* confounds me. Can I, who am so well acquainted 
' with the many great obligations Mr. Booth already 

* hath to your generosity, consent that you should add 

* more to a debt we never cau pay ? ' 

The colonel stopped her shortly protesting that she mis- 
placed the obligation ; for, that if to confer the highest 
happiness was to oblige, he was obliged to her accept- 
ance. ' And I do assure you, Madam,' said he, * if this 
' trifling sum, or a much larger, can contribute to your 

* ease, I shall consider myself as the happiest man upon 

* earth in being able to supply it; and you. Madam, my 

* greatest benefactor in receiving it/ 

Amelia then put the note in her pocket ; and they 
entered into a conversation, in which many civil things 
were said on both aides; but what was chiefly worth 
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remark was. that Amelia had almost her husband con- 
stantly in her mouth, and the colonel never mentioned 
him ; the former seemed desirous to lay all obligations. 
as much as possible, to the account of her husband ; and 
the latter endeavoured, with the utmost delicacy, to 
insinuate that her happiness was the main and indeed 
only point which he had in view. 

Amelia had made no doubt, at the colonel's first 
appearance, but that he intended to go directly to her 
husband. When he dropped therefore a hint of his 
intention to visit him next morning, she appeared visibly 
shocked at the delay. The colonel perceiving this said, 

* However inconvenient it may be, yet, Madam, if it will 

* oblige you, or if yon desire it, I will even go to-night* 
Amelia answered, ' My husband will be far from desiring 

* to derive any good from your iuconvemence ; but if 

* you put it to me, I must be excused for saying, I desire 
' nothing more in the world than to send liim so great 

* a comfort as I know he will receive from the presence 
' of such a friend/ ' Then to show you, Madam,' cries 
the colonel, ' that I desire nothing more in the world 
' than to give you pleasure, I will go to him imrae- 
' diately.' 

Amelia then bethought herself of the serjeant, and told 
the colonel, his old acquaintance Atkinson, whom he had 
knovra at Gibraltar, was then in the house, and would 
conduct him to the place. The serjeant was immediately 
called in, paid his respects to the colonel, and was 
acknowledged by him. They both immediately set for- 
ward, Ameha to the utmost of her power pressing their 
departure. 

Mrs. Atkinson now returned to Ameha, and was by 
her acquainted with the colonel's late generosity ; for her 
heart so boiled over with gratitude, that she could not 
conceal the ebullition. Ameha Ukewise gave her friend 
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a full narrative of the colonel's former behaviour and 
friendship to her hu&band, as well abroad as in England ; 
and ended with declaring, that she believed him to be 
the moat generous man upon earth. 

Mrs. Atkinson agreed with Amelia's conclusion, and 
said she was glad to hear there was any such man. 
They then proceeded with the children to the tea-table, 
where panegjTic, and not scandal, was the topic of their 
conversation ; and of this panegyric the colonel was the 
subject ; both the ladies seeming to vie with each other 
in celebrating the praises, of his goodness. 



CHAPTER Y. 

Comments upon Authors, 

Having left Amelia in as comfortable a situation as could 
possibly be expected, her immediate distresses relieved, 
and her heart filled with great hopes from the friendship 
of the colonel ; we will now return to Booth, who, when 
the attorney and serjeant had left him, received a visit 
from that great author, of whom honourable mention is i 
made in our second chapter. ^H 

Booth, as the reader may be pleased to remember, was^^ 
a pretty good master of the classics ; for his father, 
though he designed his son for the army, did not think 
it necessary to breed him up a blockhead. He did not» 
perhaps, imagine, that a competent share of Latin and 
Greek would make his son either a pedant or a coward. 
He considered Ukewise, probably, that the hfe of a soldier 
is in general a life of idleness ; and might think that the 
spare hours of an officer in country quarters would be as 
well employed with a book, as in sauntering about th 
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street^ loitering in a coffee-house, sotting in a tavern, or in 
laying schemes to debauch and ruin a set of hatioless 
ignorant country girls. 

Ajs Booth was therefore what might well be called, in 
this age at least, a man of learnings he began to discourse 
our author on subjects of literature. ' I think, Sir,' says 
he, ' that Dr. Swift hath been generally allowed, by the 

* critics in this kingdom, to be the greatest master of 

* humour that ever wrote. Indeed, I allow him to have 

* possessed most admirable talents of this kind ; and if 

* Babelais wag his master, I think he proves the truth of 
*• die common Greek proverb — That the scholw is often 

* superior to the master. As to Cervantes, I do not think 
' we can make any just comparison ; for though Mr. Pope 

* compliments him with sometimes taking Cervantes' 

* serious air — '— * I remember the passage,' cries the 
author ; 

' thou, whatever title please thine «ar, 
■ Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver ; 
' "Whether yom lake Cervantes' serious air, 
' Or laugh HDd shake in Rabelais* eas; chair — * 



You are right, Sir/ said Booth ; * but though I should 
agree that the doctor hath sometimes condescended to 
imitate Rabelais, I do not remember to have seen iu his 
works the least attempt iu the manner of Cervantes. 
But there is one in his own way, and whom I am con- 
vinced he studied above all others^ — you guess, I beUeve, 
I am going to name Lucian. This author, I say, I am 
convinced he followed; but I think he followed him at a 
distance ; as, to say the truth, every other writer of this 
kind hath done in ray opinion ; for none, I think, hath 
yet equalled him, I agree, indeed, entirely with Mr. 
Moile, iu his Discourse on the age of the Philopatris, 
when he gives him the epithet of the incomparable 
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' Luclan ; and incomparable, I believe, he will remain as 

* long aa the language in which he wrote shall endure. 

* What an inimitable piece of humour is his Cock.' * I 
' remember it very well,' cries the author, ' his story of a 
' Cock and a Bull is excellent.' Booth stared at this, and 
asked the author what he meant by the Bull? *Nay,' 
answered he, *I don't know very well, upon my souL 

* It is a long time since I read him. I learnt him all 
' over at school, I have not read him much since. And 
' pray, Sir,' said he, 'how do you like his Pharsalia? 
' don't you think Mr. Eowe's translation a very fine 
' one ? ' Booth replied, ' I believe we are talking of dif- 
' ferent authors. The Pbarsaha, which Mr. Eowe trans- 
' lated, was written by Lucan ; but I have been speaking 
' of Lucian, a Greek writer, and, in my opinion, the 

* greatest in the humorous way that ever the world 

* produced.' * Ay,' cries the author, ' he was indeed so, 

* a very excellent writer indeed. I fancy a translation of 

* him would sell very well.' ' I do not know, indeed,' 
cries Booth. ' A good translation of him would be a 

* valuable book. I have seen a wretched one pubhshed 

* by Mr. Dryden, but translated by others, who in many 

* places have misunderstood Lucian's meaning-, and have 
' no where preserved the spirit of the original.' ' That is 

* great pity,' says the author. ' Pray, Sir, is he well 
"translated into French?' Booth answered, he could 
not tell ; but that he doubted it very much, having never 
seen a good version into that language out of the Greek. 

* To confess the truth, I beheve,' said he, ' the French 

* translators have generally consulted the Latin only; 

* wliich, in some of the few Greek writers I have read, 

* is intolerably bad. And as the EngUsh translators, for 
' the most part, pursue the French, we may easily guess 

* what spirit those copies of bad copies must preserve of 
' the original.' 
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• Egad you are a shrewd guesser,' cries the author. ' I 
' am glad the booksellers have not your sagacity. But 
' how should it be otherwise, considering the price Ihey 
' pay by the sheet ? The Greek, you will allow, is a 
' haril language ; and there are few gentlemen that write 

* who can read it without a good lexicon. Now, Sir, if 
' we were to afford time to find out the true meaning of 

* words, a gentleman would not get bread and cheese by 

* his work. If one was to be paid, indeed, as Mr. Pope 
' was for his Homer — Fray, Sir, dou't you think that the 
' beat translation in the world ? ' 

* Indeed, Sir,' cries Booth* * I think, though it is cer- 

* tainly a noble paraphrase, and of itself a fine poem, yet 

* in some places it is no translation at all. In the very 
' beginning, for instance, he hath not rendered the true 

* force of the author. Homer invokes his Muse in the 
' five first lines of the Ihad ; and, at the end of the fifth, 

* he gives his reason : 

• For all these things,' says he, ' were brought about by 

* the decree of Jupiter ; and, therefore, he supposes their 

* true sources are known only to the deities. Now, the 

* translation takes no more notice of the AE, than if no 

* such word had been there.' 

* Very possibly,' answered the author ; * it is a long 

* lime since I read the original. Perhaps, then, be fol- 

* lowed the French translations. I observe, indeed, he 

* talks much m the notes of Madam Dacier and Monsieur 

* Eustalhius.' 

Booth had now received conviction enough of his 
friend's knowledge of the Greek language ; without 
attempting, therefore, to set him right, he made a 
sudden transition to the Latin. *Pray, Sir,' said he» 
' as you have mentioned Rowe's translation of the Phar- 
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Balia, do you remember how he hath rendered that pas- 
sage in the character of Cato ? 

Vaierisqui Attic maximus usus 



pTogBtiki; nrbi PaUr est, tttinque Mariius. 

■ For I apprehend that passage is generally misunder- 

* stood.' 

' I really do not remember,' answered the author.— 
' Pray, Sir, what do you take to be the meaning ? * 

' I apprehend. Sir,' repUed Booth, * that by these 
' words, Urbi Patei' est, urbique Maritus, Cato is repre- 

* sented as the father and husband to the city of Eome.' 

' Very true, Sir,' cries the author ; ' very fine, indeed. 
' Not only the father of his country, but the husband too ; 
' very noble, truly ! ' 

' Pardon me, Sir/ cries Booth, ' I do not conceive that 
' to have beenLucan's meaning. If you please to observe 
' the context ; Lucan having commended the temperance 
' of Cato, in the instances of diet and clothes, proceeds to 

■ venereal pleasures- of which, says the poet, his prin- 

* cipal use was procreation ; then he adds, Urhi Pater est^ 
' Urbique Manhis; that he became a father and a hus- 

* band, for the sake only of the city.' 

' Upon my word that's true,' cries the author ; ' I did 
' not think of it. It is much finer than the other, — Urbis 

* Pater est — what is the other; — ay — Urbia 3Iar%tus. — ^It 
' is certainly as you say. Sir.' 

Booth was by this pretty well satisfied of the author's 
profound learning ; however, he was willing to try him a 
little farther. He asked him, therefore, what was his 
opinion of Lucan in general, and in what class of writers 
he ranked him ? 

The author stared a little at this question ; and, after 
some hesitation, answered, ' Certainly, Sir, I think he is a 

* fine writer, and a very great poet.' 
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' I am veiy much of the same opinion,' cries Booth ; 
' but where do jou class him, next to what poet do you 

* place hira ? ' 

' Let me see,' cries the author, ' where do I class him 1 

* next to whom do I place him ! — Ay 1 — why ! — why, 

* pray» where do you yourself place him ? ' 

' Why, surely," cries Booth, * if he is not to be placed 

* in the first rank with Horaer, and Virgil, and Milton, 
' I think clearly, he is at the head of the second; before 

* either Statins or Silius Itahcus,— Though I allow to 

* each of these their merits ; but, perhaps, an epic poem 

* was beyond the genius of either. I own, I have often 

* thought, if Statins had ventured no farther than Ovid 

* or Claudian, he would have succeeded better ; for 
' his Sylvse are* in my opioiou, much better than his 

* Thebais; 

* I beheve I was of the same opinion formerly,' said 
the author. 

'Ajid for what reason have you altered itf* cries 
Booth. 

' I have not altered it,' answered the author ; ' but to 

* tell you the truth, I have not any opiidoix at all about 

* these matters at present. I do not trouble my head 

* much with poetry ; for there is no encouragement to 

* such studies in this age. It is true, indeed, I have 

* now and then wrote a poem or two for the Magazines, 

* but I never intend to write any more ; for a gentleman 
' is not paid for his time. A sheet is a sheet with the 

* booksellers ; and, whether it be in prose or verse, they 

* make no diflerence ; though certainly there is as mucli 

* difference to a gentleman in the work, as there is to a 

* tailor between making a plain and a laced suit. Hhimes 

* are difScult things ; they are stubborn things, Sir. I 

* have been sometimes longer in tagging a couplet, than 

* I have been in writing a speech on the side of the oppo- 
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' sitioE, which hath been read with great applause all 
' over the kinjgdom.' 

* I am glad you are pleased 
Booth ; ' for I protest it was 



confirm that,' cries 
an entire secret to me till 
this day. I was so perfectly ig^norant, that I thought 

* the speeches published in the Magazines were really 

* made by the members themselves.' 

' Some of them, and I believe I may, without vanity, 

* say the best/ cries the author, ' are all the productions 

* of my own pen; but, I believe, I shall leave it off soon, 

* unless a sheet of speech will fetch more than it does 
' at present. In truth, the romance- writing is the only 

* branch of our buainees now that is worth following. 

* Goods of that sort have had so much success lately in 

* the market, that a bookseller scarce cares what he bids 
' for them. And it is certainly the easiest work in the 
' world ; you may write it almost as fast as you can. set 

* pen to paper J and if you interlard it with a little 

* scandal, a little abuse on some living characters of 

* note, you cannot fail of success.' 

* Upon my word. Sir,' cries Booth, ' you have greatly 

* instructed me, I could not have imagined there had 
' been so much regularity in the trade of writing as 

* you are pleased to mention ; by what I can perceive, 

* the pen and ink is likely to become the staple com- 
' raodity of the kingdom/ 

* Alas ! Sir,' answered the author, * it is overstocked. 
' The market is overstocked. There is no encourage- 

* raent to merit, no patrons. I have beea these five 
' years soUciting a subscription for my new translation 

* of Ovid*s Metamorphoses, with notes explanatory, 

* historical, and critical ; and I have scarce collected 
' five hundred names yet.' 

The mention of thia 
Booth; not only as the 



translation a little surprised 
author had just declared his 
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intentions to forsake the tuneful Muses ; but for some otlier 
reasons, which, he had coUected from hia conversation 
with OTir authoTj he little expected to hear of a proposal 
to translate any of the Latin poets, He proceeded, 
therefore, to catechise him a little farther ; and by his 
answers was fully satisfied, that he had the very same 
acquaintance with Ovid, that he had appeared to have 
with Lucan. 

The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, con- 
taining proposals for his subscription^ and receipts ; and 
addressing himself to Booth, said, ' Though the place in 

* which we meet. Sir, is an improper place to solicit 
' favours of this kind ; yet, perhaps, it may be in your 

* power to serve me, if you will charge your pockets 
' with some of these.' Booth was just offering at an 
excuse, when the bailiff introduced colonel Jaraes and 
the Serjeant. 

The unexpected visit of a beloved friend to a man in 
affliction, especially in Mr. Booth's situation, is a comfort 
which can scarce be equalled ; not barely from the hopes 
of relief or redress, by hia assistance ; but as it is an 
evidence of sincere friendship, which scarce admits of 
any doubt or suspicion. Such an instance doth indeed 
make a man amends for all ordinary troubles and dis- 
tresses ; and we ought to think ourselves gainers, by 
having had such an opportunity of discovering, that we 
are possessed of one of the most valuable of all human 
possessions. 

Booth was 80 transported at the sight of the colonel 
that he dropped the proposals which the author had put 
into hia hands, and burst forth into the highest profes- 
sions of gratitude to his friend ; who behaved very 
properly on his side, and said every thing which be- 
came the mouth of a friend on the occasion. 

It is true, indeed, he seemed not moved equally, either 



with Booth or the serjeant; both whose eyes watered at 
the scene. In truth, the colonel, though a very generous 
man, had not the least grain of tenderness in his dispo- 
sition. His mind was formed of those firm materials, of 
which nature formerly hammered out the Stoic, and upon 
which the sorrows of no man living could make an im- 
pression, A man of this temper, who doth not much 
value danger, will fight for the person he calls his friend ; 
and the man that hath but little value for his money will 
give it him ; but such friendship is never to be absolutely 
depended on ; for whenever the favourite passion inter- 
poses with it, it is sure to subside and vanish into air. 
Whereas the man whose tender disposition really feels 
the miseries of another, will endeavour to relieve them 
for his own sake; and in such a mind, friendship willl 
often get the superiority over every other passion. 

But from whatever motive it sprung, the colonel's 
behaviour to Booth seemed truly amiable ; and so it 
appeared to the author, who took the first occasion to 
applaud it in a very florid oration; which the reader, 
when he recollects that he was a speech-maker by pro- 
fession, will not be surprised at; nor, perhaps, will be 
much more surprised, that he soon after took an occasion 
of clapping a proposal into the colonel's hands ; holding 
at the same time a receipt very visible in his own. 

The colonel received both, and gave the author a 
guinea in exchange, which was double the sum men- 
tioned in the receipt ; for which the author made a 
low bow, and very politely took his leave, saying, * I 

* suppose, gentlemen, you may have some private busi- 

* ness together ; I heartily wish a speedy end to your 
' confinement ; and I congratulate you on the possessing 
' so great, so noble, and so generous a friend.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Which inclines rather to Satire than Panegyric. 

colonel had the curiosity to ask Booth Uie name of 
the gentleman, who, in the vulgar language, had struck, 
or taken him in for a guinea, with so much ease and 
dexterity. Booth answered, he did not know his name ; 
all that he knew of him was, that he wae the most im- 
pudent and illiterate fellow he had ever seen ; and that, 
by hia own account, he was the author of most of the 
wonderful productions of the age. * Perhaps," said he, 
' it may look uncharitable in me to blame you for your 

* generosity ; but I am convinced the fellow hath not 

* the least merit or capacity ; and you have subscribed to 

* the most horrid trash that ever was published.' 

• I care not a farthing what he pubhsheB,' cries the 
colonel. ' Heaven forbid, I should be obliged to read 
' half the nonsense I have subscribed to.' 

' But don't you think,' said Booth, ' that by such in- 
' discriminate encouragement of authors, you do a real 

* mischief to the society ? by propagating the eubscrip- 
' tioQS of such fellows, people are tired out, and withhold 

* their contributions to men of real merit ; and, at the 

* same time, you are contributing to fill the world, not 

* only with nonsense, but with all the scurrility, xnde- 

* cency, and profaneness with which the age abounds ; 

* and with which all bad writers supply the defect of 
' genius.' 

* Pugh I ' cries the colonel, ' I never consider these 

* matters. G-ood or bad, it is all one to me ; but there's 

* an acquaintance of mine, and a man of great wit too, 

* that thinks the worst the best, as they are the surest 

* to make him laugh.' 
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* I ask pardon. Sir/ s&ys the seijeant ; ' bnl I wish your 

* honour would conader your own aflairs m little ; for 

* it grows late in the eTening.' 

* The Serjeant says true,' answered the colonel. *What 

* is it you intend to do P ' 

* Faith, colonel, I know not what I shall do. My 

* affairs seem so irreparable, that I have been driving 

* them as much as p<K8iblT I could from my mind. If 

* I was to suffer alone, I think I could bear them with 

* some philosophy ; but when I consider who are to be 

* the sharers in my fortune — ^the dearest of children, and ■ 

* the beat, the worthiestt and the noblest of women — ™ 

* Pardon me, my dear friend ; these sensatious are above 
\ • me, they convert me into a woman ; they drive me to 

\* despair, to madness.' 

The colonel advised him to command himself; and 
told him, this waa not the way to retrieve his fortune. 
' As to me, my dear Booth,* said he, *you know you 
' may command me as far as is really within my power/ 

Booth answered eagerly, that he was so far from ex- 
pecting any more favours from the colonel, that he had 
resolved not to let him know anything of his misfortune. 
' No, my dear friend,' cries he, ' I am too much obliged 

* to you already ; ' and then burst into many fervent 
expressions of gratitude ; till the colonel himself stopped 
him, and begged him to give an account of the debt or 
debts for which he was detained in that horrid place. 

Booth answered, he could not he very exact ; but he 
feared it was upwards of four hundred pounds. 

* It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, Sir,' cries 
the Serjeant; * if you can raise three hundred pounds, 

* you are a free man this moment,' 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous meaning 
of the Serjeant, as well as, I beheve, the reader will, 
answered, he was mistaken; that he had computed his 
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debts, and they amounted to upward of four hundred 
pounds ; nay, that the bailiff had shewn him writs for 
above that sum. 

' Whetlier your debts are three or four hundred,' cries 
the colonel, * the present business is to give ball only ; 

* and then you will have some time to try your friends. 
' I think you might get a company abroad ; and then I 

* would advance the money on the security of half your 

* pay ; and, in the mean lime, I will be one of your bail 

* with all my heart/ 

Whilst Booth poured forth his gratitude for all this 
kindness, the serjeant ran down stairs for the bailiff; 
and shortly after returned with him into the room. 

The bailiff, being informed that the colonel offered to 
be bail for hia prisoner, answered a little surly, * Well, 

* Sir, and who will be the other ? you know, I suppose, 

* there must be two ; and I must have lime to inquire 
' after them.' 

The colonel replied, * I believe, Sir, I am well known 

* to be responsible for a much larger sum than you 

* demand on this gentleman ; but if your forma require 

* two, I suppose, the Serjeant here will do for the 

* other/ 

* I don't know the serjeant or you either. Sir,' cries 
Bondum; 'and if you propose yourselves bail for the 

* gentleman, I must have time to inquire after you.' 

* You need very little time to inquire after me/ says 
the colonel ; ' for I can send for several of the law, 
' whom I fiuppose you know, to satisfy you ; but consider 
' it is very late/ 

* Yes, Sir,' answered Bondum, ' I do consider it is too 

* late for the captain to be bailed to night/ 

* What do you mean by too late? ' cries the colonel. 

' I mean. Sir, lliat I must search the office, and that is 

* now shut up ; for if my lord mayor and the court of 
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■ aldermen would be bound for him, I would not discharge 
' him till I had searched the office.' 

' How, Sir,' cries the colonel, ' hath the law of Eng- 

* land no more regard for the liberty of the subject than 

* to suffer such fellows as you to detain a man in custody 

* for debt, when he can give undeniable security ? ' 

* Don't fellow me,' said the bailiff, ' I am as good a 

■ fellow as yourself, I believe, though you have that 
' riband in your hat there/ 

' Do you know whom you are speaking to ? ' said tJie 
Serjeant. 'Do you know you are talking to a colonel 

* of the army P ' 

' What's a colonel of the army to me ! * cries the bailiff. 

* I have had as good ae he in my custody before now.* 

' And a member of parliament ? ' cries the serjeant. 

' Is the gentleman a member of parliament ? — Well, 

* and what harm have I said — I am sure I meant no 

* harm, and if his honour is offended, I ask his pardon; 

* to be sure his honour m^ust know that the sheriff is 
' answerable for all the writs in the office, though they 

* were never so many, and I am answerable to the sheriff- 
' I am sure the captain can't say that I have shewn Imn 

* any manner of incivihty since he hath been here. — And 

* I hope, honourable Sir,' cries he, turning to the colonel, 
' you don't take any thing amias that I said, or meant by 

* way of disrespect, or any such matter. I did not, 
' indeed, as the gentleman here says, know who I was 

* speaking to ; but I did not say any thing uncivil as I 

* know of, and I hope no offence.' 

The colonel was more easily pacified than might have 
been expected, and told the bailiff that, if it was against 
the rules of law to discharge Mr. Booth that evening, he 
must be contented. He then addressed himself to his 
friend, and began to prescribe comfort and patience to 
him ; sayings he must rest satisfied with his confinement 



that night ; and the next morning he promised to visit 
him again. 

Booth answered, that as for himaelf, the lying one night 
in any place was very little worth his regard. ' You and 

* I, my dear friend^ have both spent our evening in a 

* worse situation than I shall in this iiouse. All my con- 

* cem is for my poor Amelia, whose sufferings on account 

* of my absence I know, and I feel with unspeakable 
' tenderness. Could I be assured she was tolerably easy, 

* I could be contented in chains or in a dungeon.' 

* Give yourself no concern on her account/ said the 
colonel, ' I will wait on her myself, though I break an 

* engagement for that purpose, and will give her such 

* assurances as I am convinced will make her perfectly 
*' easy.' 

Booth embraced his friend, and, weeping over him, 
paid his acknowledgment with tears for all his goodness. 
In words, indeed, he was not able to thank him ; for 
gratitude joining with his other passions, almost choaked 
him, and stopped hie utterance. 

After a short scene, in which nothing passed worth 
recounting^ the colonel bid hie friend good-night; and 
leaving the aerjeant with hira, made the best of his way 
back to Amelia. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Worthy a very aerioits perusal. 

Tee colonel found Ameha sitting very disconsolate with 
Mrs. Atkinson. He entered the room with an air of 
great gaiety, assured Amelia that her husband was per- 
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fectly well, and that lie hoped the next day he would 
again be with her. 

Amelia was a little comforted at this account; azid 
vented many grateful espressions to the colonel for his 
unparalleled friendship, as she was pleased to call it. 
She could not, however, help giving way soon after to 
a sigh at the thoughts of her husband's bondage; and 
declared that night would be the longest she had ever 
known. 

'This lady. Madam,' criea the colonel, *niust endea- 

* TOUT to make it shorter. And if you will give me leave, 

* 1 will jotn in the same endeavour.' Then after some 
more consolatory speeches, the colonel attempted to give 
a gay turn to the discourse, and said, ' I was engaged to: 
' have spent this evening disagreeably at Ranelagh, with 
' a set of company I did not like. How vastly am I 

* obliged to you, dear Mrs. Booth, that I pass it so infi- 
' nitely more to my satisfaction ! ' 

' Indeed, colonel,' said Amelia, ' I am convinced that 

* to a mind so rightly turned as yours, there must be a 
' much sweeter relish in the highest offices of friendship, 

* than in any pleasures which the gayest public places | 
' can afford.' 

' Upon my word, Madam/ said the colonel, * you now 
' do me more than justice. I have, and always had, the 
' utmost indifference for such pleasures. Indeed, I hardly 
' allow them worthy of that name, or if they are so at 

* all, it is in a very low degree. In my opinion, the 
' highest friendship must always lead ug to the highest 
' pleasure.' 

Here Amelia entered into a long disaertStlon on friend- 
ship, in which she pointed several times directly at tbe 
colonel as the hero of her tale. 

The colonel highly applauded all her sentiments ; and 
when he could not avoid taking the compliment to him- 
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aelf, he received it with a most respectful bow. lie then 
tried liis hand Ukewise at description, in which he found 
means to repay all Amelia's panegyric in kind. Thie, 
though he did with all possible dehcacy, yet a curious 
observer might have been apt to suspect that it was 
chieiy on her account that the colonel had avoided the 
Tnasquerade. 

In discourses of this kind they passed the evening, till 
it was very late, the colonel never offering to stir from 
his chair before the clock had struck one; when he 
thought, perhaps, that decency obliged him to take his 
leave. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Atkinson said to Mrs. 
Booth, ' I think. Madam, you told me this afternoon that 
' the colonel was married/ 

Amelia answered, she did so. 

• I think likewise. Madam/ said Mrs. Atkinson, * you 
' was acquainted with the colonel's lady.' 

Amelia answered, that she had been extremely intimate 
with her abroad. 

' Is she young and handsome P ' said Mrs. Atkinson. 
' In short, pray, was it a match of love or convenience ? ' 

AmeUa answered, entirely of love, she believed, on his 
side ; for that the lady had little or no fortune. 

* I am very glad to hear it,' said Mrs. Atkinson : ' for I 

* am sure the colonel is in love with somebody. I think 

* I never saw a more luscious picture of love drawn than 
' that which he was pleased to give us as the portraiture 
' of friendship, I have read, indeed, of Fyladea and 

* Orestes, Damon and Pythias, and other great friends of 

* old ; nay, I sometimes flatter myself, that I am capable 

* of being a friend myself; but as for that fine, soft, 

* tender, delicate passion, which he was pleased to de- 

* scribe, I am convinced there must go a he and a she to 

* the composition/ 

TOL. IX. H 
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' Upon my word, my dear, you are misuken,* cries 
Amelia. ' If you Iiad known the friendship whidi haih 
' always sul^isted between the colonel and my husband, 

* yon wonld not imagine it possible for any descripdcn to 

* exceed it. Xay, I think his beharioor this very day is 
' sa£5eient to convince voa.' 

* I own what he hath done to-day hath great merit,* 
said Mrs. Atkinson ; ' and yet from what he hath said to- 

* night — ^Yoa will pardon me, dear Madam : perhaps I 

* am too qnick-sighted in my observations, nay, I am 

* afraid I am even impertinent/ 

* Fie I upon it,'^cries Ameha, * how can you talk in 

* that strain '- Do you imagine I expect ceremony ? — ^ftay 
' speak what yoU think with the utmost freedom.' 

* Did he not then,' said Mrs. Atkinson, * repeat the 

* words, the finest tc&man in the vcorld, more than cmce ? 
' did he not make use of an expression which might have 

* become the mouth of Oro<>ndates himself? — ^If I re- 

* member, the words were these, " that, had he been 

* " Alexander the Great, he should have thought it more 

* " glory to have wiped off a tear from the bright eyes of 

* " Statira than to have conquered fifty worlds." ' 

* Did he say so ? ' cries Amelia — ' I think he did say 
' something like it ; but my thoughts were so full of my 
' husband that I took Uttle notice. But what would you 

* infer from what he said ? I hope you don't think he is 

* in love with me ! ' 

* 1 hope he doth not think so himself,' answered Mrs. 
Atkinson ; ' though when he mentioned the bright eyes 
' of Statira, he fixed his own eyes on yours with the most 
' languishing air I ever beheld.' 

Amelia was going to answer, when the serjeant arrived, 
and then she immediately fell to inquiring after her hus- 
band ; and received such satisfactory answers to all her 
many questions concerning him, that she expressed great 
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pleasure. These ideas so possessed her mind, that with- 
out once casting her thoujj;hts on any other matters, she 
took her leave of the serjeatit and his lady, and repaired 
to bed to her children, in a room which Mrs. Atkinsoti 
had provided her in the same house ; where we will at 
present wish her a good night. 



CHArTEK vm, 

Consistinff of grave viattera. 

While innocence and cheerful hope, in spite of the 
malice of fortune, closed the eyes of the gentle Amelia, 
on her homely bed, and she enjoyed a sweet and profound 
sleep, the colonel lay restless all night on his down ; his 
miud was affected with a kind of ague Ht ; sometimes 
scorched up with flaming desires, and again chlUed with 
the coldest despair. 

There is a time, I think, according to one of our poets. 
When lust and envy sleep. Tliis, I suppose, is when they 
are weU gorged with the food they most delight in ; but 
while either of these are hungr}'. 

Nor poppy, nor MAn<)rAgorB, 

Nor ftU tlw tlrowsy syrups of the East 

Will over medicine them (o almcbar. 

The colonel was at present unhappily tormented by 
both these fiends. His last evening's conversation with 
Amelia had done his business effectually. The many 
kind words she had spoken to him, the many kind 
looks she had piven him, as being, she conceived, 
the friend and preserver of her husband, had made'an 
entire conquest of his heart- Thus, the very love which 
sbo bore him, as the person to whom her little family 
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were to owe their preservation and happiness, inspired 
liira with thoughts of sinking them all in the lowest abyss 
of ruin ajid misery ; and while she smiled wiLh all her 
sweetness on the supposed friend of her husband, she 
was converting that friend into his most bitter enemy. 

Fmndship, taka h#ed; if womaQ mterferCr 
Be Bure the koar of thy destruction *b near. 

These are the lines of Vanbrugh ; and the sentiment 
is better than the poetry. To say the truth, as a hand- 
some wife is the cause and cement of many false friend- 
ships, she is often too liable to destroy the real ones. 

Thus the object of the coloners Inst verj' plainly ap- 
pears; but the object of his envy may be more dli&cult 
to discover. Nature and Fortune had seemed to strive 
with a kind of rivalship which should bestow most on 
the colonel. The former liad given kim person, parts, 
and constitution, in all which he was superior almost to 
every other man. The latter had given him rank in life, 
and riches, both in a very eminent degree. Whom then 
should this happy man envy ? Here, leat ambition should 
mislead the reader to search the palaces of the great, we 
will direct him at once to Gray Vinn-lane ; where in a 
miserable bed, in a miserable room, he will see a miser- 
able broken Heutenant, in a miserable condition, vnth 
several heavy debts on his back, and without a penny in 
his pocket. This, and no other, was the object of the 
colonel's envy. And why? because this wretch waa 
possessed of the affections of a poor little lamb ; which 
all the vast flocks that were within the power and reach 
of the colonel could not prevent that glutton's longing 
for. And sure this image of the Iamb is not improperly 
adduced on this occasion ; for what was the colonel's 
desire but to lead this poor lamb, as it were, to the 
slaughter, in order to purchase a feast of a few days by 
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her final destruction, and to tear Irec away from the arms 
of one where she was sure of being fondled and caressed 
all the days of her life. : . . 

While the colonel was agitated with these .thoughts, his 
greatest comfort was that Amelia. and Booth. -w^e now 
separated; and his greatest terror was of their, . comj,Dg 
again together. From wishes, therefore, he begad to 
meditate designs; and, so far was he from any intention 
of procuring the liberty of his friend, that he began to . 
form schemes of prolonging his conSnement, till he could 
procure some means of sending liim away far from her ; 
in which case he doubted not but of succeeding in all he 
desired. 

He was forming this plan in his mind when a servant 
infomted him that one serjeant Atkinson desired to speak 
with his honour. The se^eant was immediately admitted, 
and acquaiuted the colonel that, if he pleased to go and 
become bail for Mr. Booth, another unexceptional house- 
keeper would be there to join with him. Tliis person the 
Serjeant had procured that morning, and had, by leave of 
his wife, given him a bond of indemnification for the 
purpose. 

The colonel did not seem ao elated with this news as 
Atkinson expected. On the contrary, instead of making 
a direct answer to what Atkinson said, the colonel began 
thus : * I think, seijeant, Mr. Booth hath told me that 

* you was foster-brother to his lady. She is really a 

* charming woman, and it Is a thousand pities she should 
' ever have been placed in the dreadful situation she is 

* now in. There is nothing so silly as for subaltern 
' officers of the army to marry, unless where they meet 

* with women of very great fortunes indeed. What can 
' be the event of their marrying otherwise, but entailing 

* misery and beggary on their wives and their posterity ? ' 
Ah ! Sir,' cries the serjeant, * it is too late to think of 
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* tliose matters noy:/-*To be sure my lady might have 

* married one of the- top gentlemen iii the countiy ; for she 

* is certaiDij.'Ottf* of the best, as well as one of the hand- 

* Bomest voirien in the kingclom ; and, if she had been 
' fairly, de^lt by, would have had a very great fortime 
' into '^le' bargain. Indeed, she is worthy of the greatest 
'.priflce in the world ; and, if I had been the greatest 

, -'V-prince in the world, I should have thought mj'self 
■ .'/"happy with such a wife ; but she was pleased to like the 
•*• * lieutenant, and certainly there can be no happiness in 

* marriage without liking'.' 

* Lookye^ serjeatit,' said the colonel, ' you know very 

* well that I am the lieutenant's friend. I think I have 
' shown myself so/ 

' Indeed, your honour hath,' quoth the serjeant, *more 
' than once to my knowledge.' 

' But I am angry with him for his imprudence, greatly 
' angry with him for his imprudence ; and the more so 
' as it affects a lady of eo much worth.' 

' She is, indeed, a lady of the highest worth,' cries the 
Serjeant. * Poor dear lady, I knew her, ati't please 

* your honour, from her infancy ; and the sweetest- 
' tempered, best-natured lady she is that ever trod on 

* EngUsh ground. 1 have always loved her as if she was 

* my own sister. Nay, she hath very often caUed me 
' brother ; and I have taken it to be a greater honour 

* than if 1 was to be called a general oiEcer.' 

' What a pity it is,' said the colonel, ' that this worthy 

* creature should be exposed to so much misery by the 

* thoughtless behaviour of a man, who, though I am his 
' friend, I cannot help saying, hath been guilty of im- 

* prudence at least. Why could he not live upon his 
' half-pay ? What had he to do to run himself into debt 

* in this outrageous manner ? ' 

* I wish indeed,' cries the serjeant, * he had been a 
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' little more considerative ; but, I hope, this ivill be a 

* warning to him.' 
'■ How am I sure of that,' answered the colonel ; * or 

* what reason is thereto expect it? extravagance is a vice 

* of which men are not eo easily cured. I have thought 

* a great deal of this matter, Mr. Serjeant ; and. upon 

* the most mature deliberation, I am of opinion that it 

* will be better both for him and his poor lady that he 
' should smart a little more.' 

* Your honour. Sir, to be sure, is in the right,' replied 
the Serjeant ; * but yet. Sir, if you will pardon me for 

* speaking, I hope jou will be pleased to consider my 

* poor lady s case. She suffers, all thia while, as much or 

* more than the lieutenant ; for I know her so well, that I 

* am certain she will never have a moment's ease tUl her 

* husband is out of confinement.* 
' I know women better than you, Serjeant,' cries the 

colonel • ' they sometimes place their aflections on a 

* husband a^ children do on their nurse ; but they are 

* both to be weaned. I know you, serjeant, to be a 

* fellow of sense as well as spirit, or I should not speak so 
I * freely to you i but I took a fancy to yon a long time 
m * ago, and I intend to serve you ; but first I ask you this 
f * question, — Is your attachment to Mr. Booth or his 
I » lady ? ' 

^^ ' Certainly, Sir,' said the serjeant, *I must love my lady 
' best. Not but I have a great affection for the lieutenant 
' loo, because I know my lady hath the same ; and, in- 
' deed, he hath been always very good to me as far as 

* was in his power, A lieutenant, your honour knows, 
' can't do a great deal ; but I have always found him my 
' friend upon all occasions.' 

* You say true,' cries the colonel ; * a Heutenant can do 

* but little ; but I can do much to serve you and will 

* too — But let me ask you one question — Who was the 
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* lady whom I saw last night with Mrs. Booth at her 

* lodgings ? ' 

Here the eerjeant blushed^ and repeated, ' The lady, 

* Sir !' 

* Ay, a lady, a woman,' cries the colonel, * who supped 

* with us last night. She looked rather too much like a 

* gentlewoman for the mistress of a lodging-house.* 

The Serjeant's cheeks glowed at this compliment to his 
wlfe^ and he was just going to own her when the colonel 
proceeded : ' I think I never saw in my life so ill-looking, 
' sly, demure a b- ; I would give something, methinks, 

* to know who she was.' 

' I don't know, indeed,' cries the Serjeant, in great con-] 
fusion ; * I know nothing about her.' 

* I wish you would inquire,' said the colonel, ' and let 

* me know her name, and likewise what she is; I have a 
' strange curiosity to know ; and let me see you again 
' this evening exactly at seven.' 

' And will not your honour then go to the lieutenant 



' this morning?' said Atkinson. 



* It is not in my power,' answered the colonel ; * I am 
' engaged another way. Besides, there is no haste in 
' this affair. If men will be imprudent, they must suffer 
' the consequences. Come to me at seven, and bring me 

* all the particulars you can concerning that ill-lookiog 

* jade I mentioned to you ; for I am resolved to know 
' who she is. And so good-morrow to you, serjeant; be 
' assured I wiU take an opportunity to do something for 

* you.' 

Though some readers may, perhaps, think the serjeant 
not unworthy of the freedom with which the colonel 
treated him ; yet that haughty officer would have been 
Tery backward to have condescended to such familiarity 
with one of his rank^ had he not proposed some design 
from it. In truth, he began to conceive hopes of making 




the eeijeaut instramental to his design on Amelia; in 
other words^ to convert hira into a pimp ; an office in 
'fvhicb the colonel had been served by Atkinson's betters ; 
and which, as he knew it was in his power very well to 
reward him, he had no apprehension that the aerjeant 
would decline; an opinion which the serjeant might have 
pardoned, though he had never given the least grounds 
for it^ since the colonel borrowed it from the knowledge 
of his own heart. This dictated to him, that he, from a 
bad motive, was capable of desiring to debauch hia 
friend's wife * and the same heart inspired him to hope 
that another, from another bad motive, might be guilty 
of the same breach of friendship in assisting him. Few 
men, I believe, think better of others than of themselves ; 
nor do they easily allow the existence of any virtue of 
which they perceive no traces in their own minds ; for 
which reason I have observed that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to persuade a rogue that you are an honest man ; 
nor would you ever succeed in the attempt by the 
strongest evidence, was it not for the comfortable con- 
clusion which the rogue draws, that he, who proves 
himself to be honest, proves himself to be a fool at the 
same time. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A curioiis chapter, /rom which a curious reader may draw 
sundry observations. 

Tub Serjeant retired from the colonel in a very dejected 
state of mind ; in which, however, we must leave him 
awhile, and return to Amelia ; who, as soon as she was 
up, had dispatched Mrs. Atkinson to pay off her former 
lodgings, and to bring off all clothes and other moveables. 
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The trusty messenger returned without performing 
errand ; for Mrs. Ellison had lof!ked up all her rooms, 
and was gone out very early that morning ; and the 
servant knew not whither she was gone. 

The two ladies now sat down to breakfast, together 
with Amelia's two children; after which, Amelia de- 
clared ahe would take a coach and visit her husband. 
To this motion Mrs. Atkinson soon agreed, and ofiered^H 
to be her companion. To say truth, I think it was^B 
reasonable enough; and the great abhorrence which 
Booth had of seeing hia wife in a bailiff's house^ was, 
perhaps, rather too nice and delicate. 

When the ladies were both dressed, and just going to 
send for their veliicle, a great knocking was heard at 
the door, and presently Mrs. James was ushered into the 
room. 

Tlie visit was disagreeable enough to Amelia^ as it 
detained her from the sight of her husband, for which 
she so eagerly longed. However, as she had no doubt 
but that the visit would be reasonably short, she resolved 
to receive the lady with all the complaisance in her 
power. 

Mrs. James now behaved herself so very unlike the 
person that she lately appeared, that it might have sur- 
prised any one who doth not know, that, besides that of 
a fine lady, which is all mere art and mummery, every 
such woman hath some real character at the bottom, in 
which, whenever nature gets the better of her, she acts. 
Thus the finest ladies in the world will sometimes love, 
and sometimes scratch, according to their different 
natural dispositions, with great fury and violence, though 
both of these are equally inconsistent with a fine lady's 
artificial character. 

Mrs. James then was at the bottom a very good- 
natured woman ; and the moment she heard of Amelia's 
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iniBfortune, was sincerely grieved at it. She had acqui- 
esced on the very first motion with, the coloners design 
of inviting her to her house ; and this morning at break- 
fast, when he had acquaiiLted her that Amelia made some 
diffienlty in accepting the offer, very readily undertook 
to go herself and persuade her friend to accept the invi- 
tation. 

She now pressed tliU matter with such earnestness, 
that Amelia, who was not extremely versed in the art 
of denying, was hardly able to refuse her importunity ; 
nothingj indeed, but her affection to Mrs. Atkinson could 
have prevailed on her to refuse ; that point, however, she 
would not give up, and Mrs. James, at last, was con- 
tented with a promise, that as soon as their aSairs were 
settled, AmeUa, with her husband and family, would 
make her a visit, and stay some time with. h,er in the 
country, whither she was soon to retire. 

Having obtained this promise, Mrs. Jamee, after many 
very friendly professiotia, took her leave, and stepping 
iiito her coach, reassumed the 6ne lady, and drove away 
to join her company at an auction, 

The moment she was gone, Mrs. Atkinson, who had 
left the room upon the approach of Mrs. James, returned 
into it, and was informed by Amelia of all that had 
passed. 

' Pray, Madam,' said Mrs. Atkinson^ *do this colonel 
' and his lady live, as it is called, well together P ' 

* If you mean to ask,' cries Amelia, ' whether they are 

* a very fond couple, I must answer, that I believe they 

* are not,' 

' I have been told,' says Mrs. Atkinson, ' that there 

* have been instances of women who have become bawds 

* to their own husbands, and the husbands pimps for 

* them.' 

* Fie upon it ! ' cries Amelia. ' I hope there are no 
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* such people. Indeed, my dear, this is being a little 

* too censorious.' 

* Call it what you please,' answered Mrs, Atkinson : 

* it arises from my love to you, and my fears for your 

* danger. You know the proverb of a burnt child ; and, 

* if such a one hath any good nature, it will dread the 
' fire on the account of others as well as on its own. 

* And, if I may speak my sentiments freely, I cannot 

* think you will be in safety at this colonel's house.* 

' I cannot but beheve your apprehensions to be sin- 
' cere,' replied AmeHa ; * and I must think myself obliged 
' to you for them : but I am convinced you are entirely 

* in an error. I look on colonel James as the most 
' generous and best of men. He was a friend, and an 

* excellent friend too, to my husband, long before I was 

* acquainted with him, and he hath done him a thousand 

* good offices. What do yon eay of his behaviour 
' yesterday ? ' 

'I wish,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, 'that his behaviour 

* to-day had been equal. What I am now going to 
' undertake is the most disagreeable office of friendship, 

* but it is a necessary one. I must tell you therefore 
' what passed this morning between the colonel and Mr. 
'■ Atkinson ; for, though it will hurt you, you ought, on 

* many accounts, to know it.' Here she related the 
whole, which we have recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter, and with which the serJeant had acquainted her, 
while Mrs. James was paying her visit to AmeUa. And 
aa the Serjeant had painted the matter rather in stronger 
colours than the colonel, so Mrs. Atkinson again a little 
improved on the Serjeant, Neither of these good people, 
perhaps, intended to aggravate any circumstance ; but 
such is, I believe, the unavoidable consequence of all 
reports. Mrs. Atkinson, indeed* may be supposed not to 
see what related to James in the moat favourable light, 
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as the Serjeant, with more honesty than prudence, had 
suggested to hia wife, tliat the colonel had not the kindest 

opinion of her, and had called her a sly and demure ; 

it is true he omitted ill-looMng b ; two words wliich 

are, perhaps, superior to the patience of any Job in petti- 
coats that ever lived. He made amende, however, by 
substituting some other phrases in their stead, not ex- 
tremely agreeable to a female ear. 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkinson's relation, 
that the colonel had grossly abused Booth to the serjeant, 
and had absolutely refused to become his bail. Poor 
Amelia became a pale and motionless statue at this ac- 
count. At length she cried, ' K this be true, I and 
' mine are all, indeed, undone. We have no comfort, 

* no hope, no friend left. — I cannot diabeUeve you. — I 
' know you would not deceive me.— Why should you, 

* indeed, deceive me? — But what can have caused this 

* alteration since last night ? — Did I say or do any thing 

* to offend him ? ' 

* Tou said, and did rather, I believe, a great deal too 
'much to please liim,' answered Mrs, Atkinson. 'Be- 
' sides^ he is not in the least offended with you. On the 
' contrary^ he said many kind things.' 

* What can my poor love have done ? ' said Amelia. 
' He hath not seen the colonel since last night. Some 
' villain hath set him against my husband ; he was once 

* before suspicious of such a person. Some cruel raon- 

* ster hath belied his innocence ! ' 

* Pardon me, dear Madam,' said Mrs. Atkinson, ' I 
' believe the person, who hath injured the captain with 

* this friend of his, is one of the worthiest and best of 

* creatures — Nay, do not be surprised ; the person I meau 

* is even your fair self; sure you would not be so dull 

* in any other case ; but in this, gratitude, humility, 
' modesty, every virtue shuts your eyes. 
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' Morialei Jteheiant vitut, 

' as Yirgil says. W}iat in the world can be more con^ 
' sisteut than his desire to have you at his own house," 
' and to keep your husband confined in another? All 
' that he said, and all that he did yesterday, and, what 
' is more convincing to rae than both, all that he looked 
' last night, are very consistent with both tliese designs/ ^M 
* Heavens!' cries Amelia, 'you chill my blood with^^ 
' horror 1 the idea freezes me to death ; I cannot, must 
' not, will not think it. Nothing but conviction — Heaven 

* forbid, I should ever have more conviction I and did 
' he abuse my husband ! what ! did he abuse a poor, 
' unhappy, distressed creature ; oppressed, ruined, tot 

* from his cliildren, torn away from his wretched wife 

* the honestest, worthiest, noblest, tenderest, fondest, 
' best — ' Here she burst into an agony of grief, which 
exceeds the power of description. 

In this situation Mrs. Atkinson was doing her utmost 
to support her, when a most violent knocking was heard 
at the door, and immediately the serjeant ran hastily into 
the room ; bringing with him a cordial, which presently 
relieved Amelia. What this cordial was, we shall inform 
the reader in due time. In the mean while, he must sus-J 
pend his curiosity ; and the gentlemen at White's may^ 
lay wagers, whether it was Ward's pill, or Doctor James's 
powder. 

But before we close this chapter, and return back to* 
the bailifi^s house, we must do our best to rescue the, 
character of our heroine from the dultiess of apprehen-j 
sion, which several of our quick-sighted readers may lay 
more heavily to her charge than was done by her friend.1 
Mrs. Atkinson. 

I must inform, therefore, all such readers, that it is not^ 
because innocence is more blind than guilt that the former 
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often overlooks and tumbles into the pit which the latter 
foresees and avoids. The truth is, that it is almost im- 
possible guilt should miss the discovering of all the snares 
in its way; as it is constantly pryiug closely into every 
comer, in order to lay snares for others. Whereas inno- 
cence, having no such purpose, walks fearlessly and care- 
lessly through life ; and is consequently liable to tread on 
the gins which cunning hath laid to entrap it. To speak 
plainly, and without allegory or figure, it is not want of 
sense, but want of suspicion, by which innocence is often 
betrayed. Again, we often admire at the foUy of the 
dupe, when we should transfer our whole surprise to the 
astonishing guilt of the betrayer. In a word, many an 
innocent person hath owed his ruin to this circumstance 
lone, that the degree of villany was such as must have 
exceeded the faith of every man who was not himself a 
villain. 



CHAPTEB X. 

In lohieh are many profound secrets of philosophy , 

Booth, having had enough of the author's company the 
preceding day, chose now another companion- Indeed, 
the author was not very soUcitous of a second interview ; 
for, as he could have no hope from Booth's pocket, so he 
wa9 not likely to receive much increase to his vanity from 
Booth's conversation ; for low ae this wretch was in virtue, 
sense, learning, birth, and fortune, he was by no means 
low in his vanity. This passion, indeed, was so high in 
him, and at the same time so bhnded him to his own 
demerits, that he hated every man, who did not either 
flatter him or give him money. In short, he claimed a 
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Strange kind of right ; either to cheat all his acquaint- 
ance of their praise, or to pick their pockets of their 
pence; in which latter case, he himself repaid very 
Kberally with panegyric, 

A very Uttle specimen of such a fellow must have 
satisfied a man of Mr. Booth's temper. He chose, there- 
fore, now to associate himself with that gentleman of 
whom Bondum had given so shabby a character. In 
short, Mr. Booth "s opinion of the bailiJff was such, that 
he recommended a man most where he least intended it. 
Nay, the bailiff, in the present instance, though he had 
drawn a malicious conclusion, honestly avowed that this 
was drawn only from the poverty of the person ; which 
Is never, I believe, any forcible disre commendation to a 
good mind; but he must have had a very bad mind, 
indeed, who, in Mr. Booth's circumstances, could have 
disliked or despised another man, because that other man 
was poor. 

Some previous conversation having passed between 
this gentleman and Booth, in which they had both 
opened their several situations to each other ; the 
former, casting an affectionate look on the latter, ex- 
pressed great compassion for his circumstances ; for 
which Booth thanking him, said, * You mu&t have a 

* great deal of compassion, and be a very good man, 

* in such a terrible situation as you describe yourself, 

* to have any pity to spare for other people/ 

* My affairs, Sir.' answered the gentleman, * are very 

* bad, it is true ; and yet there is one circumstance, which 

* makes you appear to me more the object of pity than I fl 

* Am to myself ; and it is this, that you must from your " 

* years be a novice in affliction ; whereas I have served- a 

* long apprenticeship to miser}-, and ought, by this time, 

* to be a pretty good master of my trade. To say the 

* truthf I believe* habit teaches men to bear the burthens 
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' of the mind, as it inures them to bear heavy burthens 

* on their shoulders. Without use and experience, the 

* strongest minds and bodies both will stagger under a 

* weight which habit miglit render easy, and even con- 

* temptible.' 

* There is great justice/ cries Booth, * in the compari- 

* son ; and, I think, I have myaelf experienced the truth 

* of it ; for I am not that Tyro in affliction which you 

* seem to apprehend me. And» perhaps it is from the 

* very habit you mention that I am able to support my 
' present misfortunes a little lite a man.* 

The gentleman smiled at this> and cried, * Indeed, cap- 

* tain, you are a young philosopher." 

* I think,' cries Booth, *I have some pretensions to 

* that philosophy which is taught by misfortunes; and 

* you seem to be of opinion, Sir, that is one of the best 
' schools of philosophy.' 

* I mean no more. Sir,' said the gentleman, * than that 
' in the days of our affliction we are inclined to think 

* more seriously than in those seasons of life when we are 

* engaged in the hurrying pursuits of business or pleasure, 

* when we have neither leisure nor inclination to sift and 

* examine things to the bottom. Now there are two 

* considerations, which, from my having long fixed my 

* thoughts upon them, have greatly supported me under 
' all my afflictions. The one is the brevity of hfe, even 
*■ at its longest duration, which the wisest of men hath 

* compared to the short dimensions of a span. One of 
' the Boman poets compares it to the duration of a race : 

* and another, to the much shorter transition of a wave, 

* The second consideration is the uncertainty of it. 
' Short as its utmost limits are, it is far from being as- 
' sured of reaching those limits. The next day, the next 

* hour, the next moment may be the end of our course. 

* Now of what value is so uncertain, so precarious a 
VOL, IX. I 
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Btation ? This consideration, indeed, however lightly it 
is passed over in our conception, doth, in a great mea- 
sure, level all fortunee and conditions; and gives no 
man a right to triumph in the happiest state, or any 
reason to repine in the most miBerable. Would the 
most worldly men see this in the light in which they 
examine all other matters, they would soon feel and 
acknowledge the force of this way of reasoning; for 
which of them would give any price for an estate from 
which they were liable to be immediately ejected? or, 
would they not laugh at him as a madman who ac- 
counted himself rich from such an uncertain possession ? 
Tliis is the fountain, Sir, from which I have drawn my 
philosophy. Hence it is, that I have learnt to look on 
all those things, which are esteemed the blessings of 
life, and those which are dreaded as its evils, with such 
' a degree of indifference, that as I should not be elated 
' with possessing the former, so neither am I greatly 
' dejected and depressed by suJfering the latter. Is the 

■ actor esteemed happier to whose lot it falls to play the 
' principal part", than he who plays the lowest ? and yet 

' the drama may run twenty nights together, and by con-* 
' sequence, may outlast our lives i but, at the beat, hfe iet 
' only a little longer drama ; and the business of the 
' great stage is consequently a little more seriou$ than 
' that which is performed at the Theatre-royal. But, 
' even here^ the catastrophes and calamities which are 
' represented are capable of affecting us. The wisest 
' men can deceive themselves into feeling the distresses 
' of a tragedy, chough they know them to be merely 
' imaginary ; and the children will often lament them 

■ as realities : what wonder then, if these tragical scenes, 
' which I allow to be a little more serious, should a Uttle 
' more affect us P where then is the remedy but in the 
' philosophy I have mentioned ; which, when once by a 
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* long course of meditation it is reduced to a habit, 

* teaches u& to set a just value on every thing ; and cures 

* at once all eager wishes and abject fears, all violent joy 

* and grief concerning objects which cannot endure long, 

* and may not exist a moment.' 

' You have expressed yourself extremely well,' cries 
Booth ; * and I entirely agree with the justice of your 

* sentiments ; but, however true all this may be in 

* theoTj^ I still doubt its efficacy in practice. And 

* the cause of the difference between these two is this ; 

* that we reason from our heads, but act from our hearts : 

Video Tneliora, proboqUA; 

Deterwra sejttor. 



Nothing can differ more widely than wise men and 
fools in their estimation of things ; bat, as both act 
from their uppermost passton, they both often act ahke. 
What comfort then can your philosophy give to an 
avaricious man who is deprived of his riches ; or, to 
an ambitious man who is stripped of his power ? to 
the fond lover who is torn from his mistress : or, to 
the tender husband who ie dragged from his wife? Do 
you really think, that any meditations on the shortness 
of life will soothe them in their afflictions? Is not 
this very shortness itself one of their afflictions? and 
if the evil they suffer be a temporary deprivation of 
what they love, will they not think their fate the 
harder, and lament the more, that they are to lose any 
part of an enjovTnent to which there is so short and 
so uncertain a period ? ' 

' I beg leave. Sir,' said the gentleman, ' to distingnish 
here. By philosophy, I do not mean the bare knowledge 
of right and wrong ; but an energy, a habit, as Aristotle 
calls it ; and this I do firmly believe, with him and 
with the Stoics, is superior to all the attacks of fortune.' 

I a 
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He was proceeding, when the bailiff came in, aai 
in a surly tone bade them both good-morrow ; afi 
which, he asked the philosopher, if he. was prepared 
go to Newgate : for that he must carry bim thither ih 
afternoon. 

The poor man seemed veiy much shocked with this 
news. ' I hope,' cries he, ' you will give a httle longer 

* time, if not till the return of the writ. But I beg you 

* particularly not to carry me thither to-day ; for l^U 

* expect my wife and children here in the evening.' ^M 

' I have nothing to do with wives and children,' cried 
the bailiff; *I never desire to see any wives and children 
' here. I like no such company.' 

* I entreat you,' said the prisoner, ' give me another 
' day. I shall take it as a great obUgation ; and you 
' will disappoint me in the cruelest manner in the world, 

* if you refuse me.' 

' I can't help people's disappointments,' cries the 
bailiff; *I must consider myself and my own family. 

* I know not where I shall be paid the money that's 

* due already. I can't afford to keep prisoners at my 
' own expense.* 

' I don't intend it shall be at your expense,' cries the 
philosopher ; ' my wife is gone to raise money this 

* morning ; and I hope to pay you all I owe you at 

* her arrival. But we intend to sup together to-night 

* at your house ; and, if you should remove me now, it 

* would be the most barbarous disappointment to ns 
' both, and will m£^e me the most miserable man alive.* 

* Nay, for my part,' said the bailiff, * I don't desire 

* to do anything barbarous. I know how to treat gentle- 

* men with civility as well as another. And when people 

* pay as they go, and spend their money like gentlemen, 

* I am sure nobody can accuse me of any incivility 
' since I have been in the office. And if you intend to 
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' be merry to-night, I am not the man that will prevent 
it. Though 1 say it, you may have as good a supper 
* dressed here as at any tavern ia town/ 

' Since Mr. Bondum is so kind, captain,' said the philo- 
I eopher, * I hope for the favour of your company. I assure 
^P* you, if it ever be ray fortune to go abroad into the 
"* world, I shall' be proud of the honour of your ac- 

t' quaintance.' 
* Indeed, Sir,' cries Booth, * it is an honour I shall be 
' very ready to accept ; but as for this evening, I camiot 
' help saying, I hope to be engaged in another place.' 
* I promise you. Sir,' answered the other, ' I shall rejoice 

* at your liberty, though I am a loser by it/ 

^B * Why, as to that matter,' cries Bondum with a sneer, 

H* I fancy, captain, you may engage yourself to the gen- 

^* tleman without any fear of breaking your word ; for I 

I ' am very much mistaken if we part to-day.' 

H ' Pardon me, my good friend,' said Booth, ^ but I 

^V expect my bail every minute/ 

" * Loofcye, Sir,' cries Bondum, ' I don't love to see 

* gentlemen in an error. I shall not take the Serjeant's 

* bail ; but aa for the colonel, I have been with him 
' myself this morning (for to be sure I love to do all I 
' can for gentlemen) ; and he told me, he could not poa- 

^p sibly be here to-day ; besides, why should I mince the 
' matter ; there is more stufl'in the office/ 

■' * What do you mean by stuff? ' cries Booth. 
' I mean that there is another writ,' answered the bailiff, 

* at the suit of Mrs. EUison, the gentlewoman that was 

* here yesterday ; and the attorney that was with her 

* is concerned against you. Some officers would not tell 
' you all this; but I loves to shew civility to gentlemen, 

* while they behave themselves as such. And I loves 

* the gentlemen of the army in particular. I had like 
to have been in the army myself once ; but I liked the 
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* coaxnaaoim I hare better. Came, captam^ let not your 

* Doble coarige be cast down ; what say joa to a gla» 
' of white wine, or a tiff of ponch by way of whet ? * 

* I have told you. Sir, I never drink in the morning/ 
cries Booth a little peevishly. 

'No oflence, I hope, Sir,' said the ballifi*; 'I hope I 

* have not treated you with any incivility. I don't ask 

* any gentleman to call for liquor in my bouse, if he doth 
' not chooee it ; nor I dent desire any body to stay here 

* longer than they have a mind to. — ^Newgate, to be 

* sure, is the place for all debtors that can't find bail. 

* I knows what civility is, and I scorn to behave myself 

* unbecoming a gentleman ; but Fd have you coi^ider 

* that the twenty-four hours appointed by act of par- fl 

* liament are almost out ; and so it is time to think of ™ 

* removing. As to bail, 1 would not have you flatter 

* yourself ; for I knows very well there are other things 

* coming against you. Besides, the sum you are already 
' charged with is very large ; and I must see you in & 

* place of safety. My house is no prison, though I lock 
' up for a little time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen are 

* gentlemeu, and Hkely to find bail, I don't stand for a. 
' day or two ; but I have a good nose at a bit of carrion, 

* captain ; I have not carried so much carrion to New- 

* gate, without knowing the smell of it.' 

' I understand not your cant,' cries Booth ; ' but I did 

* not think to have offended you bo much by refusing to 

* drink in a morning.' 

* Offended me. Sir I ' cries the bailiff ' Who told you 

* so P Do you think. Sir, if I want a glass of wine, I 
' am under any necessity of asking my prisoners for it ? 

' Damn it, Sir, I'll shew you, I scorn your words. I j 
' can afford to treat you with a glass of the best wine fl 

' in England, if you comes to that ' He then pulled ~ 

out a handful of guineas, saying, 'There, Sir, they are 
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*■ all my own ; I owe nobody a ehiUlng. I am no beggar, 

* nor no debtor. I am the King's officer, as well as 
' you, and I will spend guinea for guinea as long as you 

* please.* 

' Harkye, rascal,' cries Booth, laying hold of tlie 
bailiff's collar, * How dare you treat me with thig 
' insolence ? doth the law give you any authority to 
' insult me in my misfortunes ? ' At which words he 
gave the bailiff a good shove, and threw him from him. 

* Very weU, Sir,' cries the bailiff; ' I wiU swear both 

* an assault and an attempt to a rescue. If officers are 

* to be used in thig manner, there is an end of aU law 

* and justice. But though I am not a match for you 
' myaelf, I have those below that are.' He then ran to 
the door, and called up two ill-looking fellows, his fol- 
lowers, whom, as soon as they entered the room, he 
ordered to seize on Booth, declaring he would immediately 
carry him to Newgate ; at the same time pouring out a 
vast quantity of abuse, below the dignity of history to 
record. 

Booth desired the two dirty fellows to stand off, and 
declared he would make no resistance ; at the same time 
bidding the bailiff carry hira wherever he durst. 

' I'll shew you what I dare,' cries the bailiff; and 
again ordered the followers to lay hold of their prisoner, 
saying, ' He has assaulted me already, and endeavoured 

* a rescue. I shan't trust such a fellow to walk at liberty. 

* A gentleman, indeed ! ay, ay, Newgate is the properest 

* place for such gentry ; as arrant carrion as ever was 
' carried thither.' 

The fellows both then laid riolent hands on Booth, 
and the bailiff stepped to the door to order a coach ; 
when, on a sudden, the whole scene was changed in an 
instant; for now the serjeant came running out of breath 
into the room ; and seeing his friend the captain roughly 
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handled by two ill-looking fellows, witliout asking any 
questions stepped briskly up to his assistance, and in- fl 
stantly eave one of tlie assailants so violent a salute ^ 



itly gave 

with his fiat, that he directly measured his length on 
the floor. 

Booth, having by this means his right arm at liberty, 
was unwilling lo be idle, or entirely to owe his rescue 
from both the ruffians to the Serjeant; he therefore 
imitated the example which his friend had set him, and 
with a lusty blow levelled the other follower with his 
companion on the ground. 

The baihff roared out, ' A rescue, a rescue T to which 
the Serjeant answered, there was no rescue intended. 
' The captain,' said he, * wants no rescue. Here are 
' some friends coming who will deliver hira in a better 
' manner.' 

The bailiff swore heartily he would carry him to New- 
gate in spite of all the friends in the world. 

* You carry him to Newgate ! ' cried the serjeant, with 
the highest indignation, ' Offer but to lay your hands on 
' him, and I will knock your teeth down your ugly 
' jaws.'^ Then turning to Booth, he cried, — * They will 

* be all here within a minute, Sir ; we had much ado lo 

* keep my lady from coming herself; but she is at home 

* in good health, longmg to see your honour ; and I hope 

* you will be with her within this half-hour.' 

And now three gentlemen entered the room ; these 
were an attorney, the person whom the serjeant had pro- 
cured in the morning to be his bail with colonel James, 
and lastly, doctor Harrison himself. 

The bailiff no sooner saw the attorney, with whom he 
was well acquainted (for the others he knew not), than 
he began, as the phrase is, to pull in his horns, and 
ordered the two foUowerg, who were now got again on 
their legs, to walk down stairs, 
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* So^ captain/ says the doctor, ' when last we parted, 
1 believe we neither of us expected to meet in such 
a place as this.' 

* Indeed, doctor,' cries Booth, * I did not expect to 
have been sent hither bj the gentleman who did me 
that favour.' 

' How so. Sir ? ' said the doctor, ' you was sent hither 
by some person, I suppose, to whom you was indebted. 

** This is the usual place, I apprehend, for creditors to 
' send their debtors to. But you ought to be more aur- 
* prised that the gentleman who sent you thither is come 
" to release you. — Mr. Murphy, you will perform all the 
h* necessary ceremonials.' 
The attorney then asked the bailiff with how many 
actions Booth was charged ; and was informed there were 
five besides the doctor's, which waa much the heaviest 
( of all. Proper bouds were presently provided, and the 
■doctor and the Serjeant's friend signed them ; the bailiff, 
^ at the instance of the attorney, making no objection to 
the bail. 

Booth, we may be assured, made a handsome speech 
to the doctor for such extraordinary friendship, with 
which, however, we do not think proper to trouble the 
reader ; and now every thing being ended, and the com- 
pany ready to depart, the bailiff stepped up to Booth, 
and told him he hoped he would remember civility- 
I money. 

^m ' I believe,' cries Booth, ' you mean inciviUty-money ; 
^V if there arc any fees due for rudeness, I must own you 
^P have a very just claim.* 

H ' I am sure, Sir,' cries the bailiff, ' I have treated 
" your honour with all the respect in the world ; no man, 
H * I am sure, can charge me with using a gentleman 
Hf rudely. I knows what belongs to a gentleman better ; 
"• but you can't deny that two of my men have been 
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* knocked down ; and I doubt not but, as you are a gen- 
' tleman, you will give them something to drink.' 

Booth was about to answer with some passion, when 
the attorney interfered, and whispered in his ear, that it 
was usual to make a compliment to the officer, and that 
he had better comply with the custom. 

' If the fellow had treated me civilly/ answered 
Booth, ' I should have no objection to comply with a 
' bad custom in his favour ; but I am resolved, I will 

* never reward a man for using me iU ; and I will not 
' agree to give him a single farthing.' 

* 'Tis very well, Sir/ said the bailiff; ' I am rightly 

* served for my good-nature ; but if it had been to do j 

* agaiu, I would have tafcei;! care you should not have ^| 

* been bailed this day.' 

Doctor Harrison, to whom Booth referred the cause, 
after giving him a succinct account of what had passed, 
declared the captain to be in the right. He said it w^8 
a most horrid imposition, that such fellows were ever 
sufiered to prey on the necessitous ; but that the example 
would be much worse to reward them where they had 
behaved themselves ill. ' And I think,' says he, ' the 
' baihff is worthy of great rebuke for what he hath just 
' now said ; in which I hope he hath boasted of more 
' power than is in him. We do, indeed, with great justice 

* and propriety value ourselves on our freedom, if the 

* liberty of the subject depends on the pleasure of such 
' feUows as these ! ' 

* It is not BO neither altogether,' cries the lawyer ; * but 

* custom hath established a present or fee to them at the 

* delivery of a prisoner, which they call civility-money, 

* and expect as in a manner their due, though in reality 

* they have no right.' 

' But will any man,' cries doctor Harrison, ' after what 

* the captain hath told us, say that the baiUff hath be- 
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* baved himself as he ought ; and if he had, is he to 

* be rewarded for not acting in an unchristian and 

* inhumaa manner ? It is pity, that, instead of a 

* custom of feeing them out of the pocket of the poor 

* and wretched, when they do not behave themselves 

* ill, there was not both a law and a practice to punish 

* them severely when they do. In the present case, I 

* am so far from agreeing to give the bailiff a shilling, 
' that, if there be any method of punishing him for 

* his rudeness, I shall be heartily glad to see it put 
' into execution ; for there are none whose conduct 

* should be so strictly watched as that of these neces- 
' sary evils in society, as their office concerns, for the 

* most part, those poor creatures who cannot do them- 
' eelves juBtice, and as they are generally the worst of 
' men who undertake it.' 

The bailiff then quitted the room, muttering that he 
should know better what to do another time ; and shortly 
after Booth and his friends left the house ; but, as they 
were going out, the author took doctor Harrison aside, 
and slipped a receipt into hia hand, which the doctor 
returned, saying he never subscribed when he neither 
knew the work nor the author ; but that, if he would 
call at his lodgings, he would be very willing to give 
all the encouragement to merit which was in his power. 

The author took down the doctor's name and direction, 
and made him as many bowa as he would have done had 
he carried off the half guinea for which he had been 
fisliing, 

Mr. Booth then took his leave of the philosopher, and 
departed with the rest of his friends. 




In which the history looks backwards. 



Before we proceed farther with our history, it may be 
proper to look back a little, iu order to account for the 
late conduct of doctor Harrison ; which, however incon- 
sistent it may have hitherto appeared, when examined to 
the bottom, will be found, I apprehend, to be truly con- 
gruous with all the rules of the moat perfect prudence, 
as well as with the most consummate goodness. 

We have already partly seen in what light Booth 
had been represented to the doctor abroad. Indeed^ 
the accounts which were sent of the captain, as well 
by the curate as by a gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
were much grosser and more to his disadvantage than 
the doctor was pleased to set them forth in his letter 
to the person accused. Wliat sense he had of Booth's 
conduct, was^ however, manifest by that letter. Never- 
theless he resolved to suspend his final judgment till 
his return ; and, though he censured him, would not 
absolutely condemn him without ocular demonstration. 

The doctor, on his return to his parish, found all the 
accusations which had been transmitted to him confirmed 
by many witnesses, of which the curate's wife, who had 
been formerly a friend to Amelia, and still preserved the 
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outward appearance of friendship, was the strongest. 
She introduced all with, * I am sorry to say it, and it 
' is friendship bids me speak ; and it is for their good 
* it should be told you ; ' after which beginnings she 
never concluded a single speech without some horrid 
slander and bitter invective. 

Besides the malicious turn which was given to these 
affairs in the country, which were owing a good deal 
to misfortune, and some little perhaps to imprudence, 
the whole neighbourhood rung with several gross and 
scandalous lies, which were merely the inventions of 
his enemies, and of which the scene was laid in London 
since his absence. 

Poisoned with all this maUce, the doctor came to 
town ; and, learning where Booth lodged, went to make 
him a visit. Indeed, it was the doctor, and no other, 
who had been at his lodgings that evening when Booth 
and Amelia were walking in the Park ; and concerning 
which the reader may be pleased to remember so many 
strange and odd conjectures. 

Here the doctor saw the little gold watch, and all 
those fine trinkets with which the noble lord had pre- 
sented the children ; and which, from the answers given 
him by the poor ignorant, innocent girl, he could have 
no doubt had been purchased within a few days by 
Amelia. 

This account tallied so well with the ideas he had 
imbibed of Booth's extravagance in the country, that 
he firmly beheved both the husband and wife to be the 
vainest, silliest, and most unjust people alive. It was, 
indeed, almost incredible, that two rational beinga should 
be guilty of such absurdity ; but. monstrous and absurd 
as it was, ocular demonstration appeared to be the evi- 
dence against them. 

The doctor departed from their lodgings enraged at 
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this supposed discovery, and, unhappily for Booth, was 
engaged to supper that very evening with the country 
gentleman of whom Booth had rented a farm. As the 
poor captain happened to he the subject of conversatioti, 
and occasioned their comparing notes, the account which 
the doctor gave of what he had seen that evening so in- 
censed the gentleman, to whom Booth was likewise a 
debtor, that he vowed he would take a writ out against 
him the next morning, and have his body alive or dead. 
And the doctor was at last persuaded to do the same. 
Mr. Murphy was thereupon immediately sent for ; and 
the doctor in his presence repeated again what he had 
seen at his lodgings ae the foundation of his suing him, 
which the attorney, as we have before seen, had blabbed 
to Atkinson. 

But no sooner did the doctor hear that Booth was 
arrested than the wretched condition of his wife and 
family began to affect his mind. The children, who were 
to be utterly undone with their father, were entirely 
innocent ; and as for Amelia herself, though he thought 
he had most convincing proofs of very blameable levity, 
yet his former friendship and affection to her were busy 
to invent every excuse, till, by very heartily loading the 
husband, they hghtened the suspicion against the wife. 

In this temper of mind, he resolved to pay Amelia a 
second visit ; and was on his way to Mrs. Ellison, when 
the Serjeant met him, and made himself known to him. 
The doctor took his old servant into a coffee-house, where 
he received from him such an account of Booth and his 
family, that he desired the serjeant to shew him presently 
to Ameha ; and this was the cordial which we mentioned 
at the end of the ninth chapter of the preceding book. 

The doctor became soon satisfied concerning the 
trinkets which had given him so much uneasiness, and 
which had brought eo much mischief on the head of poor 
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Booth. Amelia likewise gave tlie doctor some satis- 
faction ae to what he had heard of her husbands be- 
haviour in the country ; and assured him, upon her 
honour, that Booth could so well answer every complaint 
against hia conduct, that she had no doubt but that a 
man of the doctor's justice and candour would entirely 
acquit him, and would consider him as an innocent un- 
fortunate man, who was the object of a good man's 
compassion, not of his anger or resentment. 

This worthy clergyman, who was not desirous of find- 
ing proofs to condemn the captain, or to justify his own 
vindictive proceedings, but, on the contrary, rejoiced 
heartily in every piece of evidence which tended to (dear 
up the character of his friend, gav^e a ready ear to all 
which Amelia said. To this, indeed, he was induced by 
the love he always had for that lady, by the good opinion 
he entertained of her, as well as by pity for her present 
condition, than which nothing appeared more miserable ; 
for lie found her in the highest agonies of grief and 
despair, with her two little children crying over their 
wretched mother, These are, indeed, to a well-disposed 
mind, the most tragical sights that human nature can 
furnish, and afford a juster motive to grief and tears in 
the beholder, than it would be to see all the heroes who 
have ever infested the earth, hanged all together in a 
string. 

The doctor felt this sight as he ought. He immediately 
endeavoured to comfort the afflicted ; in which he bo well 
succeeded, that he restored to Amelia eufficient spirits to 
give hira the satisfaction we have mentioned ; after which, 
he declared he would go and release her husband ; 
which he accordingly did, in the manner we have above 
related. 
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CHAPTER n. 
In which the history goes forward. 

"We now return to that period of our lustory, to whicli 
we had brought it at the end of our last book. 

Booth and his friends arrived, from the bailiffs, at the 
Serjeant's lodgings ; where Booth immediately ran up 
stairs to his Amelia ; between whom I shall not attempt 
to describe the meeting. Nothing certainly was ever 
more tender or more joyful. This, however, I will 
observe, that a very few of these exquisite moments, of 
which the best minds only are capable, do in reality 
overbalance the longest enjoyments which can ever fall 
to the lot of the worst. 

Whilst Booth and Hs wife were feasting their souls 
witli the most delicious mutual endearments, the doctor 
was fallen to play with the two little children below 
stairs. While he was thus engaged, the little boy did 
somewhat amiss ; upon whicli the doctor said, ' If you 
' do so any more, I will take your papa away from you 
' again.' — ' Again ! Sir,' said the child, * why, was it you 

* then that took away my papa before ? ' * Suppose it 

* was,' said the doctor, * would not you forgive me ? ' 

* Yffl,' cries the child, ' I would forgive you ; because a 

* Christian must forgive every body ; but I should hate 
' you as long as I live.' 

The doctor was so pleased with the boy's answer, that 
be caught him in his arms and kissed him ; at which time. 
Booth Mid his wife returned. The doctor asked, which 
of them was their son's instructor in his religion ; Booth 
answered, that he must confess Ameha had all the merit 
of that kind. *I should have ratlier thought he had 
' learnt of his father,' cries the doctor ; * for he seems a 
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cries Amelia. ' I am sure I did not 



' good soldier-like Clirislian 

* enemies with a very good e 

' How, BiEy ! 

* teach you bo.' 

* I did not say I would hate my enemieB, Madam,' 
cries the boy. ' I only said I would hate papa's enemies ; 

* sure. Mamma, there is no harm in that ; nay, I am sure 

* there is no harm in it ; for I have heard you say the 

* same thing a thousand times.' 

The doctor smiled on the child, and chucking him 
under the chin, told him, he must hate nobody ; and now 
Mrs. Atkinson, who had provided a dinner for them all, 
desired them to walk up, and partake of it. 

And now it was that Booth was first made acquainted 
with the aeijeant'a marriage, aa was Dr. Harrison ; both 
of whom greatly felicitated him upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who was, perhaps, a httle more con- 
founded than she would have been had she married a 
colonel, said, ' If I have done wrong, Mrs. Booth is to 
' answer for it ; for she made the match ; indeed, Mr. 

* Atkinson, you are greatly obliged to the character 
' which this lady gives of you.' * I hope he will deserve 

* it,' said the doctor ; ' and if the army hath not cor- 

* rupted a good boy, I believe I may answer for him.' 

While our little company were enjoying that happiness 
which never fails to attend conversation where all present 
are pleased with each other, a visitant arrived, who waa, 
perhaps, not very welcome to any of them. This was no 
other than colonel James, who, entering the room with 
much gaiety^ went directly up to Booth, embraced him, 
and expressed great satisfaction at Ending him there ; he 
then made an apology for not attending him in the morn- 
ing, which he said had been impossible ; and that he had, 
with the utmost difficulty, put oiT some business of great 
consequence in order to serve him this afternoon ; ' but I 
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* am glad on your account/ cried lie to Booth, ' that my 

* presence was not necessary/ 

Booth himself was extremely satiefied with this declara- 
tion, and failed not to return him as many thanks ae he 
would have deserved had he performed his promise ; but 
the two ladies were not quite so well satisfied. As for 
the Serjeant, he had slipped out of the room when the 
colonel entered, not entirely out of that bashfulnesa 
which we have remarked him to be tainted with^ but 
indeed, from what had passed in the morning, he hated 
the sight of the colonel, as well on the account of his 
wife &s on that of his friend. 

The doctor, on the contrary, on what he had formerly 
heard irom both Amelia and her husband of the coloners 
generosity and friendship, had built so good an opinion of 
him, that he was very much pleased with seeing him, and 
took the first opportunity of teUing him so. * Colonel,' 
said the doctor, * I have not the happiness of being known 

* to you ; but I have long been desirous of an acquaint- 
' ance with a gentleman in whose commendation I have 

* heard so much from some present.' The colonel made 
a proper answer to this compliment, and they soon entered 
into a famihar conversation together ; for the doctor was 
not difficult of access - indeed, he held the strange reserve, 
wliich is usually practised in this nation between people 
who are in any degree strangers to each other, to be very 
unbecoming the Christian character. 

The two ladies soon left the room ; and the remainder 
of the visit, which was not very long, passed in discourse 
on various common subjects, not worth recording. In the 
conclusion, the colonel invited Booth and his lady, and the 
doctor, to dine with him the next day. 

To give colonel James his due commendation, he had 
shewn a great coraraaiid of himself, and great presence of 
mind on this occaaion ; for, to speak the plain truth, the 
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visit was intended to Amelia alone ; nor did he expectj or, 
perhaps, desire, any thing less than, to find the captain at 
home. The great joy which he suddenly conveyed into 
his countenance at the unexpected sight of his friend, is 
to be attributed to that noble art which is taught in thode 
excellent schools called the several courts of Europe. By 
this, men are enabled to dress out their countenances as 
much at their own pleasure as they do their bodies ; and 
to put on friendship with as much ease as they can a laced 
coat. 

When the colonel and doctor were gone, Booth ac- 
quainted Amelia with the invitation he had received. 
She was so struck with the news, and betrayed such 
visible marks of confusion and uneasiness, that they 
could not have escaped Booth's observation, had sus- 
picion given him the least hint to remark ; but this, 
indeed, is the great optic glass helping us to discern 
plainly almost all that passes in the minds of others, 
without some use of which nothing is more purbUnd than 
human nature. 

Ameha^ having recovered from her first perturbation, 
answered, ' My dear, I will dine with you wherever you 
' please to lay your commands on me/ — ^ I am obliged 

* to you, my dear soul,' cries Booth ; ' your obedience 

* shall be very easy ; for my command will be, that you 

* shall always follow your own inclinations.' ' My incU- 

* nations/ answered she» * would, I am afraid, be too 

* unreasonable a confinement to you [ for they would 
' always lead me to be with you and your children, 

* with at most a single friend or two, now and then.* 

* my dear ! * replied he, ' large companies give us a 

* greater relish for our own society when we return to 
' it ; and we shall be extremely merry, for doctor Har- 

* rison dines with us.' ' I hope you will, my dear,' cries 
she ; * but I own I should have been better pleased to 
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* have enjoyed a few days with yourself and the children, 

* with no other person but Mrs. Atkinson, for whom I 
' have conceived a violent afieclion, and who would have 

* ^ven us but httle interruption. However, if you have 

* promised, I must undergo the penance.' * Nay, child,' 
cried he, * I am sure I would have refused, could I have 
' guessed it had been in the least disagreeable to you ; 
' though I know your objection.' — ' Objection ! ' cries 
AmeUa, eagerly, 'I have no objection.' ^Nay, nay,' 
said he* * come, be honest, I know your objection, 
*■ though you are unwilling to own it/ ' Good Heavens ! ' 
cried Amelia, frightened, ' what do you mean ? what 
'objection?' * Why,' answered he, * to the company of 
' Mra. James ; and I must coufesa she hath not behaved 
' to you lately as you might have expected; but you 
' ought to pass all that by for the sake of her husband, 
' to whom we have both so many obligations ; who is 
' the worthiest, honest, and most generous fellow in the 

* universe, and the best friend to me that ever man had.' 

Amelia, who had far other suspicions, and began to 
fear that her husband had discovered them, was highly- 
pleased, when she saw Mm taking a wrong scent. She 
gave» therefore, a little into the deceit, and acknowledged 
the truth of what he had mentioned ; but said that the 
pleasure she should have in complying with hia desires, 
would highly recompense any dissatisfaction which might 
arise on any other account ; and shortly after ended the 
conversation on this subject with her cheerfully promis- 
ing to fulfil his promise. 

In reality, poor Ameha had now a most unpleasant 
task to undertake ; for she thought it absolutely neces- 
sary to conceal from her husband the opinion she had 
conceived of the colonel, For, as she knew the cha- 
racters, as well of her husband as of his friend, or rather 
enemy (both being often synonymous in the language of 
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the world), she had the utmost reason to apprehend some- 
thing very fatal might attend her husband's entertainiBg 
the same thought of James which filled and tormented 
her own breast. 

And as she knew that nothing but these thoughts could 
justify the least unkind, or, indeed, the least reserved 
behaviour to James, who had, in all appearance, conferred 
the greatest obligations upon Booth and herself, she waa 
reduced to a dilemma, the most dreadful that can attend 
a virtuous woman, as it often gives the highest triumph, 
and sometimes no little advantage, to the men of professed 
gallantry. 

In short, to avoid giving any umbrage to her husband, 
Amelia was forced to act in a manner which she was 
conscious must give encouragement to the colonel ; a 
situation which, perhaps, requires as great prudence and 
delicacy, as any in which the heroic part of the female 
character can be exerted. 



CHAPTER ni. 



A conversation between doctor Harrison and others. 



The nest day. Booth and his lady, with the doctor, mt 
at colonel James's, where colonel Bath likewise made one 
of the company. 

Nothing very remarkable passed at ditmer, or till the 
ladies withdrew. During this lime, however, the beha- 
viour of colonel James was such as gave some uneasiness 
to Amelia, who well understood his meaning, though the 
particulars were too refined and subtle to be observed by 
any other present. 

When the ladies were gone, which was as soon a 
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Amelia could prevail on Mrs. Jamea to depart, colonel 
Bath, who had been preily brisk with champagne at 
dinner, soon began to display his magnanimity. ' My 

* brother tells me, young gentleman,' eaid he to Booth, 
■• that you have been used very ill lately by some rascals ; 

* and 1 have no doubt but you will do yourself justice.' 

Booth answered, that he did not know what he meant. 
' Since I must mention it then,' cries the colonel, ' I 

* hear you have been arrested ; and I think you know 
' what satiBfaction is to be required by a man of honour.' 

* I beg, Sir/ says the doctor, ' no more may be men- 
' tioned of that matter. I am convinced, no satisfaction 

* will be required of the captain, till he is able to 

* give it." 

* I do not understand what you mean by able,' cries the 
colonel. — To which the doctor answered, that it was of 
too tender a nature to apeak more of. 

' Give me your hand, doctor,' cries the colonel ; ' I see 

* you are a man of honour, though you wear a gown. 
' It is, as you say, a matter of a tender nature. Nothing, 
' indeed, is so tender as a man's honour. Curse my liver, 
' if any man — I mean, that is, if any gentleman, was to 
' arrest me — ^I would as surely cut Ms throat as — ' 

"■ How, Sir ! ' said the doctor, ' would you compensate 

* one breach of the law by a much greater, and pay your 
*^ debts by committing murder ? ' 

' Why do you mention law between gentlemen ? ' says 
the colonel. — * A man of honour wears his law by hia 
' side; and can the resentment of an affront make a gen- 

* tleman guilty of murder ? and what greater affront can 
' one man cast upon another, than by arresting him ? I 

* am convinced, that he who would put up an arrest, 
' would put up a slap in the face,' 

Here the colonel looked extremely fierce, and the 
divine stared with astonishment at this doctrine ; when 
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Booth, who well knew the impossibility of opposing the 
coloners humour with success, began to play with it; 
and having first conveyed a private wink to the doctor, 
he said, there might be cases undoubtedly where such an 
aflfront ought to be resented ; but that there were others, 
where any resentment was impracticable: *As for in- 1 

* stance,' said he, ' where the man is arrested by a 

* woman.' 

' I could not be supposed to mean that case/ cries the ^j 
colonel ; * and you are convinced I did not mean it.* ^M 

* To put an end to this discourse at once, Sir,' said ^ 
the doctor, ' I was the plaintiff', at whose suit thia gen- 

* tleman was arrested.' 

* Was you so. Sir ! ' cries the colonel ; ' then I have 

* no more to say. Women and the clergy are upon the 

* same footing. Tlie long-robed gentry are esemptedj 
' from the laws of honour.' 

* I do not thank you for that esemption, Sir,' cries iha| 
doctor ; ' and if honour and fighting are, as they seem t( 
' be, synonymous words with you, I believe there are^ 

* some clergymen, who, in defence of their religion, or 
' their country, or their friend, the only justifiable causes 

* of fightings except bare self-defence, would fight as 

* bravely as yourself, colonel ; and that without beino^ 

* paid for it/ <H 

' Sir, you are privileged,' says the colonel, with great 
dignity ; ' and you have my leave to say what you please, 
' I respect your order, and you cannot offend me.' 

* I will not offend you, colonel,' cries the doctor ; * and 

* our order is very much obliged to you, since you profess 
' so much respect to us, and pay none to our Master.' 

* What master. Sir ! ' said the colonel. 
' That Master,' answered the doctor, ' who hath e: 

* pressly forbidden all that cutting of throats, to which 

* you discover so much inchnation.' 
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' 1 your servant. Sir,' sdd the colonel ; * I see what 

* you are driving at ; but you shall not persuade me to 
' think that religion forces me to be a coward.' 

* I detest and despise the name as much as you can,' 
cries the doctor ; ' but you have a wrong idea of the 
' word, colonel. What were all the Greeks and 

* Bomans ? were these cowards ? and yet, did yott ever 

* hear of this butchery, which we call duelling, among 
' them ? ' 

* Yes, indeed, have I,' criea the colonel. ' What else 

* ia all Mr. Pope's Homer full of, but duels ? Did not, 
' what's his name, one of the Agamemnons fight with 

* that paltry rascal Paris ? and Diomede with, what d ye 

* call him there ; and Hector with, I forget hia name, he 

* that waa Achillea's bosom-friend ; and afterwards with 

* Achilles himself ? Nay, and in Dryden's Virgil, ia 

* there any thing abnost besides fighting ? * 

* You are a man of learning, colonel,' cries the doctor ; 

* but—' 

* I thank you for that compliment,' said the colonel. — 
' No, Sir, I do not pretend to learning ; but I have some 

* little reading, and I am not ashamed to own it.' 

' But are you sure, colonel,' cries the doctor, * that you 

* have not made a small mistake ? for I ara apt to be- 

* lieve, both Mr, Pope and Mr. Dryden (though I cannot 
' say I ever read a word of either of them), speak of 

* wars between nations, and not of private duels ; fot 

* of the latter^ I do not remember one single instance in 

* all the Greek and Roman story. In short, it is a 

* modem custom, introduced by barbarous nations since 
' the times of Christianity ; though it is a direct and 

* audacious defiance of the Christian law, and is conse- 

* quently much more sinful in us, than it would have been 

* in the heathens* 

* Drink about, doctor,' cries the colonel ; ' and let ua 
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* call a new cau&e ; for I perceive we shall never agree on 

* this. You are a churchmau, and I don't expect you to 
' speak your mind.' 

' We are both of the same church, I hope/ cries the 
doctor, 

* I am of the Church of England^ Sir,* answered the 
colonel ; ' and will fight for it to the last drop of my 
' blood; 

* It 13 very generous in you» colonel/ cries the doctor, 
' to fight 80 zealously for a religion by which you are to 
' be damned.' 

' It is well for you, doctor,' cries the colonel, ' that you 

* wear a gown ; for by all the dignity of a man, if any 
' other person had said the words you have just uttered, 

' I would have made him eat them Ay, d — n me, and 

' my sword into the bargain.' 

Booth began to be apprehensive that this dispute might 
grow too warm ; in which case he feared that the colonel's 
honour, together with the champagne, might hurry him go 
far aa to forget the respect due and which he professed to 
pay to the sacerdotal robe. Booth, therefore, interposed 
between the disputants, and said that the colonel had very 
rightly proposed to call a new subject ; for that it was im- 
possible to reconcile accepting a challenge with the Chris- 
tian religion, or refusing it with the modern notion of 
honour. * And you must allow it, doctor,* said he, ' to be 
' a very hard injunction for a man to become infamous ;| 

* and more especially for a soldier, who is to lose his bread 
' into the bargain/ 

'Ay, Sir,' says the colonel, with an air of triumph, 
" What say you to that ? ' 

* Why, I say,' cries the doctor, ' that it is much harder 

* to be damned on the other side.' 

' That may be,' said the colonel ; ' but d-^n me, if H 

* would take an affront of any man breathing for aU that. 
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' And yet I believe myself to be as good a Christian aa 

* wears a head. My maxim is, never to give an affront, 

* nor ever to take one ; and I say, that is the maxim of a 
' good Christian ; and no man shall ever persuade me to 
' the contrary.* 

* Well, Sir^' said the doctor, * since that is your 
' resolution, I hope no man will ever give you an 
' affront.' 

* I am obliged to you for your hope, doctor,' cries the 
colonel, with a sneer ; ' and he that doth will be obliged 
' to you for lending him your gown ; for, by the dignity 

* of a man, nothing out of petticoats, I believe, dares 

* affront me.' 

Colonel James had not hitherto joined in the discourse. 
In truth, his thoughts had been otherwise employed ; nor 
is it very difficult for the reader to guess what had been 
the subject of them, Beiug waked, however, from his 
reverie, and having heard the two or three last speeches, 
he turned to his brother, and asked him, why he would 
introduce such a topic of conversation before a gentleman 
of Dr. Harrison's character ? 

' Brother,' cried Bath, *I own it was wrong, and I ask 
' the doctor's pardon ; I know not how it happened to 
' arise ; for you know, brother, I am not used to talk of 

* these matters. They are generally poltroons that do. 

* I think I need not be beholden to my tongue to declare I 

* am noue. I have shewn myself in a hne of battle. I be- 
' lieve there is no man will deny that ; I believe I may 
' Bay no man dares deny that I have done my duty.' 

The colonel was thus proceeding to prove that his 
prowess was neither the subject of his discourse, nor the 
object of his vanity, when a servant entered and sum- 
moned the company to tea with the ladies ; a summons 
which colonel James instantly obeyed, and was followed 
by all the rest. 
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But as the tea-table conversation, though extremely 
delightful to those who are engaged in it, may probably 
appear somewhat dull to the reader, we will here put a& 
end to the chapter. 



CHATTER IV. 
A diahfjue between Booth and ATiieiia. 

The next morning, early. Booth went by appointment^ 
and waited on colonel James; whence he returned to 
Amelia in that kind of disposition which the great master 
of human passions would describe in Andromache, when 
he tells us she cried and smiled at the same instant, 

Amelia plainly perceived the discomposure of his mindj 
in which the opposite affections of joy and grief were 
struggling for the superiority, and begged to know the 
occasion ; upon which Booth spoke as follows : 

* My dear,* said he, ' I had no intention to conceal 
' from you what hath passed this morning between me 

* and the colo&el, who hath oppressed me, if 1 may use 
' that expression, with obligations. Sure never man had 

* such a friend ; for never was there so noble, so generous 

* a heart — I cannot help this ebuUition of gratitude, I 
' really cannot.' — Here he paused a moment, and wiped 
his eyes, and then proceeded ; ' You know, my dear, 

* how gloomy the prospect was yesterday before our 

* eyes, how inevitably ruia stared me in the face ; and 
' the dreadful idea of having entailed beggary on 
' my Amelia and her posterity, racked my mind ; for. 
' though by the goodness of the doctor I had regained 

* my Uberty, the debt yet remained ; and if that worthy 
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man had a design of forgiving me his share, this must 
have been my utmost hope ; and the conditioii in which. 
I must Btill have found myself need not to be expatiated 
on. In what light then shall I see, in what words 
shall I relate, the colonel's kindness ! my dear 
Ameha ! he hath removed the whole gloom at once, 
hath driven all despair out of my mind, and hath filled 
it with the most sanguine, and, at the same time^ the 
most reasonable hopes of making a comfortable pro- 
vision for yourself and my dear children. In the first 
place, then, he will advance me a sum of money to 
pay off all my debts ; and this on a bond to be repaid 
only when I shall become colonel of a regiment, and 
not before. In the next place, he is gone this very 
morning to ask a company for me, which is now vacant 
in the West Indies; and as he intends to push this 
with all his interest, neither he nor I have any doubt 
of his success. Now, my dear, comes the third, which, 
though perhaps it ought to give me the greatest joy, 
such is, I own, the weakness of my nature, it rends 
my very heartstrings asunder. — I cannot mention it, 
for I know it will give you equal pain— though I know 
on all proper occasions you can esert a manly reso- 
lution. You will not, I am convinced, oppose it, what- 
ever you must suffer in complying my dear 

Amelia! I must suffer likewise; yet I have resolved 
to bear it — You know not what my poor heart hath 

suffered since he made the proposal It is love for 

you alone which could persuade me to submit to it 



Consider our situation : consider that of our children ; 
reflect but on those poor babes whose future happiness 
is at stake, and it must arm your resolution. It is 
your interest and theirs that reconciled me to a pro- 
posal, which, when the colonel first made it, struck 
me with the utmost horror ; he hath, indeed, from these 
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' motives, persuaded me into a resolution which I thought 

* imposeible for any one to have persuaded me into 

* my dear Amelia ! let me intreat you to give me up 

* to the good of your children ; as I have promised the 

* colonel to give you up to their interest and your own. 

* If you refuse these terms we are still undone ; for he 

* insists absolutely upon them Think then, my love, 

* however hard they may be, necessity compels us to 

* submit to them. I know in what hght a woman, who 

* loves like you, must consider such a proposal ; and 
^ yet how many instances have you of women, who, from 

* the same motives, have submitted to the same ! ' 

* What can you mean, Mr. Booth ? * cries Amelia, 
trembling. 

' Need I explain my meaning to you more ? ' answered 
Booth.—' Did I not say, I must give up my Ameha ? ' 

* Give me up 1 ' said she. 

' For a time only, I mean,' answered he ; * for a short 

* time perhaps. The colonel himself will take care it 
' shall not be long — for 1 know his heart ; I shall scarce 

* have more joy in receiving you back, than he will have 

* in restoring you to my anna. In the mean time, he 

* will not only be a father to my children, but a husband 
' to you.' 

' A husband t^ me !' said Ameha, 

* Tea, my dear ; a kind, a fond, a tender, an affectionate 
' husband. If I had not the most certain assurances of 

* this, doth my Amelia think I could be prevailed on to 

* leave her? No, my Ameha, he is the only man on 

* earth who coiUd have prevailed on me ; but I know hia 

* house, his purse, his protection, will be at your com- 
' mand. And as for any dislike you have conceived to 

* his wife, let not that be any objection ; for I am con- 

* vinced he will not suffer her to insult you ; besides, she 

* is extremely well-bred, and how much soever she may 
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* hate you in her heart, she will at least treat you with 
' civility. 

* Nay, the invitation is not his, but hers ; and I am 
' convinced they will both behave to you with the 

* greatest friendship : his I am sure will be sincere, as to 

* the wife of a friend entmeted to his care ; and hers will, 
' from good- breeding, have not only the appearances, but 
' the effects of the truest friendship.' 

* I understand you, my dear, at last,' said she, (indeed 
she had rambled into very strauge conceits from some 
parts of his discourse) ' and I will give you my resolution 

* in a word 1 will do the duty of a wife ; and that is, 

" to attend her husband wherever he goes/ 

Booth attempted to reason with her, but all to no 
purpose. She gave, indeed, a quiet hearing to all he 
said, and even to those parts which most displeased her 
ears ; I mean those in which he exaggerated the great 
goodness and disinterested generosity of hia friend; but 
her resolution remained inflesible, and resisted the force 
of all his arguments with a steadiness of opposition, 
which it would have been almost excusable in him to 
have construed into stubbornness. 

The doctor arrived in the midst of the dispute ; and, 
having heard the merits of the cause on both sides, 
delivered his opinion in the following words : 

' I have always thought it, my dear children, a matter 
' of the utmost nicety, to interfere in any differences 

* between husband and wife ; but, since you both desire 
' me, with such earnestness, to give you my sentiments 

* on the present contest between you, I will give you my 

* thoughts aa well as I am able. In the first place, then, 

* can any thing be more reasonable than for a wife to 

* desire to attend her husband ? It is, as my favourite 
■■ child observes, no more than a desire to do her duty ; 

* and I make no doubt but that is one great reason of her 
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* insisting on it. And how can you yourself oppose it? 
' Can love be its own enemy ; or can a husband, who 13 

* fond of his wife, content himself almost on any account 
' with a long absence from her? ' 

* You speak like an angel, my dear doctor Harrison,' 
answered Amelia ; ' I am Bure, if he loved as tenderly as 
*■ I do, he could on no account submit to it/ 

' Pardon me, child,' cries the doctor, * there are some 
' reasons which would not only justify his leaving you, 
' but which must force him, if he hath any real love 

* for you, joined with common sense, to make that elec- 

* tion. If it was necessary, for instance, either to your 

* good, or to the good of your children, he would not 

* deserve the name of a man. I am sure not that of a 
' husbandj if he hesitated a moment. Nay, in that case, 
' I am convinced, you yourself would be an advocate 

* for what you now oppose. I fancy therefore I mistook 
' him when I apprehended he said, that the colonel made 
' his leaving you behind as the condition of getting him 
' the commission ; for I know my dear child hath too 
' much goodness, and too much sense, and too much 
' resolution, to prefer any temporary indulgence of her 
' own passions to the soUd advantages of her whole 
' family/ 

* TherCj my dear,' cries Booth, ' I knew what opinion 
' the doctor would be of. Nay, I am certain, there is 
' not a wise man in the kingdom who would say other- 

* wise.' 

* Don't abuse me, young gentleman,* said the doctor, 

* with appellations I don't deserve.' 

* I abuse you, my dear doctor ! ' cries Booth, 

* Yes, my dear Sir,' answered the doctor ; * you iu- 

* sinuated alily that I was wise, whidi, as the world 
' understands the phrase, I should be ashamed of ; and 

* my comfort is, that no one can accuse me justly of it; 



I have just given an instance of tlie contrary, by 
throwing away my advice.' 

* I hope, Sir,' cries Booth, ' that will not be the case.' 

' Yes, Sir,' answered the doctor. ' I know it will be 
the case in the present instance ; for either you will not 
go at all, or niy little turtle here will go with you/ 

' Tou are in the right, doctor,* cries Amelia. 

* I am sorry for it,' said the doctor ; * for then, I assure 
you, you are in the wrong/ 

* Indeed,' cries Amelia, ' if you knew all my reasons, 
you would say they were very strong ones/ 

* Very probably,' cries the doctor — * The knowledge 
that they are in the wrong is a very strong reason to 
80nie women to continue so/ 

* Nay, doctor/ cries Ameha, * you shall never persuade 
me of that. I will not believe that any human being 
ever did an action merely because they knew it to be 
wrong.' 

* I am obliged to you, my dear child/ said the doctor, 
for declaring your resolution of not being persuaded. 
Your husband would never call me a wise man again, 
if, after that declaration, I should attempt to persuade 
you.' 

' Well, I must be content/ cries Ameha, ' to let you 
think as you please/ 

* That is very gracious, indeed,' said the doctor. 
Surely, in a country where the church suffers others 
to tliink as they please, it would be very hard if they 
had not themselves the aame liberty. And yet, a& 
unreasonable as the power of controlling men'a 
thoughts is represented, I will shew you how you 
should control mine whenever you desire it/ 

* How, pray ! * cries Amelia. * I should greatly esteem 
that power.' 

* Why^ whenever you act Uke a wise woman/ cries the 

VOL. II. L 
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doctor, Vyou will force me to think you ao ; and, when- 

* ever you are pleased to act as you do now, I shall be 

* obliged, whether I will or no, to think as I do now." 

' Nay, dear doctor,' cries Booth, ' I am convinced ray 

* Amelia will never do any thing to forfeit your good 

* opinion. Consider but the cruel hardship of what she 

* is to undergo, and you will make allowances for the 
' difficulty she makes in complying. To say the truth, 
' when I examine my own heart, I have more obliga- 
' tions to her than appear at first sight ; for, by obliging 

* me to find arguments to persuade her, she hath assisted 

* me in conquering myself. Indeed, if she had shewn 
' more resolution, I should have shewn less.' 

' So you think it necessary then,' said the doctor^ 

* that there should be one fool at least in every married 

* couple. A mighty resolution truly ! and well worth 

* your valuing yourself upon, to part with your wife for 
' a few months, in order to make the fortune of her and 
' your children. When you are to leave her too in the 
' care and protection of a friend that gives credit to the 
' old stories of friendship, and doth an honour to human 
' nature. What, in the name of goodness, do either of 

* you think that you have made an union to endure for 

* ever P How will either of you bear that separation 

* which must some time or other, and perhaps very soon, 
' be the lot of one of you ? Have you forgot that you 
' are both mortal ? — As for Christianity, I see you have 

* resigned all pretensions to it ; for I make no doubt but 

* that you have so set your hearts on the happiness you 
' enjoy here together, that neither of you ever thiidt a 

* word of hereafter.' 

AmeUa now burst into tears ; upon which Booth begged 
the doctor to proceed no farther. Indeed, he would not 
have wanted the caution ; for, however blunt he appeared 
in his discourse, he had a tenderness of heart which is 
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rarely found among men ; for which I know no other 
reason, than that true goodness is rarely found among 
thena ; for 1 am firmly persuaded, that the latter never 
possessed any human mind in any degree, without being 
attended by as large a portion of the former. 

Thus ended the conversation on this subject ; what 
followed is not worth relating, till the doctor carried off 
Booth with him to take a walk in the Park. 



CHAPTER V. 

conversation between Amelia and doctor ffarrison, tmth 
the result. 

Amelia being left alone, began to consider seriously of 
her condition ; ehe saw it would be very difficult to resist 
the importUDities of her husband, backed by the authority 
of the doctor ; especially as she well knew how unreason- 
able her declarations must appear to every one who was 
ignorant of her real motives to persevere in it. On the 
other hand, she was fully determined, whatever might be 
the consequence, to adhere firmly to her resolution of not 
accepting the colonel's invitation. 

When she had turned the matter every way in her 
mind, and vexed and tormented herself with much 
uneasy reflection upon it, a thought at last occurred to 
her, which immediately brought her some comfort. This 
was, to make a confidant of the doctor* and to impart 
to him the whole truth. This method, indeed, appeared 
to her now to be so advisable, that she wondered she had 
not hit upon it sooner ; but it is the nature of despair to 
blind us to all the means of safety, however easy and 
apparent they may be. 

l3 
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Having fixed her purpose in her mmd, she wrote a 
short note to the doctor, in which she acquainted him 
that she had something of great moment to impart to 
him, which must be an entire secret from het husband, 
and begged that she might have an opportunity of com- 
municating it as soon as possible. 

Doctor Harrison received the letter that afternoon, and 
immediately comphed with Amelia's request in visiting 
her. He found her drinking tea with her husband and 
Mrs. Atkinson, and sat down and joined the company. 

Soon after the removal of the tea-table, Mrs. Atlansoa 
left the room. The doctor then turning to Booths said, 

* I hope, captain, you have a true sense of the obedience 

* due to the church, though our clergy do not oft^ 
' exact it. However, it is proper to exercise our power 

* sometimes, in order to remind the laity of their duty. 

* I must tell you, therefore, that I have some private 

* business with your wife ; and I expect your immediate 
' absence/ 

* Upon my word, doctor,' answered Booth, ' no Popish 

* confessor, I firmly believe, ever pronounced his will 

* and pleasure with more gravity and dignity ; none 

* therefore was ever more immediately obeyed than you 

* shall be.' Booth then quitted the room, and desired 
the doctor to recall him when his business with the lady 
was over. 

Doctor Harrison promised he would ; and then turning 
to Amelia he said, * Thus far, Madam, I have obeyed 
' your commands, and am now ready to receive that 

* important secret which you mention in your note,' 

Amelia now informed her friend of all she knew, all 
she had seen and heard, and all that she suspected of the 
colonel. The good man seemed greatly shocked at the 
relation, and remained in a silent astonishment. — Upon 
which, Ameha said, ' Is villainy so rare a thing, Sir, 



* that it should so much surprise you ? ' * No, child,' 
cries he ; * but I am shocked at seeing it so artful!)' dis- 
' guised under the appearance of so much virtue ; and, 
' to confess the truth, I believe my own vanity is a 

* little hurt in having been so grossly imposed upon. 

* Indeed, I had a very high regard for this tnati ; for, 

* besides the great character given him by your husband, 

* and the many facts I have heard so much redounding to 
' his honour, he hath the fairest and most promising 

* appearance I have ever yet beheld — A good face, they 

* say, is a letter of recommendation. Nature, Nature, 

* why art ihou so dishonest, as ever to send men with 
■ these false recommendations into the world ! ' 

* Indeed, my dear Sir, I begin to grow entirely sick 
' of it,' cries Ameha : * for sure all mankind almost 
' are viUains in their hearts.' 

* Fie, child,' cries the doctor. ' Bo not make a con- 

* elusion so much to the dishonour of the great Creator. 
' The nature of man is far from being in itself evil ; it 

* abounds with benevolence, charity, and pit}"-, covet- 

* ing praise and honour, and shunning shame and 

* disgrace. Bad education, bad habits, and bad customs, 
' debauch our nature, and drive it headlong as it were 

* into vice. The governors of the world, and I am 
' afraid the priesthood are answerable for tlie badness 

* of it. Instead of discouraging wickedness to the 
' utmost of their power, both are too apt to connive 
' at it. In the great sin of adultery, for instance ; 

* hath the government provided any law to punish it? 

* or, doth the priest take any care to correct it ? on the 

* contrary, is the most notorious practice of it any det- 

* riment to a man's fortune, or to his reputation in 

* the world ? doth it exclude him from any preferment 
' in the state, I had ahnost said in the church ? is it 

* any blot in his escutcheon ? any bar to his honour ? 
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' is he not to be found every day in the assembliea of 

* women of the highest quality ? in the closeta of the 

* greatest men, and even at the tables of bishops? 

* What wonder then, if the community in general treat 

* this monstrous crime as matter of jest, and that men 
' give way to the temptations of a violent appetite, 

* when the indulgence of it is protected by law and 

* countenanced by custom ? I am convinced there are 
' good stamina in the nature of this very Jnan ; for he 
' hath done acts of friendship and genero&ity to your 

* husband, before he could have any evil design on 
' your chastity ; and in a Christian society, which I no 
' more esteem this nation to be, than I do any part of 

* Turkey, I doubt not but this very colonel would have 
' made a worthy and valuable member.' 

' Indeed, my dear Sir,' cries AmeUa, ' you are the 
' wisest as well as best man in the world — ' 

' Not- a word of tny wisdom,' cries the doctor. * I 

* have not a grain — I am not the least versed in the 

* Chrematistic* art, aa an old friend of mine calls it- 

* I know not how to get a shilling, nor how to keep it 

* in my pocket, if I had it.' 

* But you understand human nature to the bottom,* 
answered Ameha ; ' and your mind is the treasury of all 

* ancient and modern learning,' 

' You are a httle flatterer," cries the doctor ; ' but I 

* dielike you not for it. And to shew you I don't, I will 

* return your flattery ; and tell you, you have acted with 

* great prudence in concealing this affair from your 

* husband ; but you have drawn me into a scrape ; for 
' I have promised to dine with this fellow again to- 

* morrow ; and you have made it impossible for me to 

* keep my word/ 



* The art of getting wealth ia bo sailed by Aristotle in his PoIitiQ4i 
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* Nay but, dear Sir,' cries Amelia, ' for Heaven's sake 

* take care. If you shew any kind of disrespect to the 

* colonel, my husband may be led into some suspicion 
' — especially after our conference.' 

' Fear nothing, child. I will give him no hint ; and 

* that I may be certain of not doing it I will stay away. 

* You do not think, I hope, that I wiU join in a cheer- 
' ful conversation with such a man ; that I will so far 

* betray my character as to give any countenance to 

* such flagitious proceedings. Besides my promise was 

* only conditional ; and I do not know whether I could 

* otherwise have kept it ; for I espect an old friend every 
' day who comes to town twenty miles on foot to see me ; 

* whom I shall not part with on any account ; for as he ia 

* very poor» he may imagine I treat him with disrespect.' 

* Well, Sir,' cries Amelia, ' I must admire you, and 

* love you for your goodness.' 

* Must you love me ? ' cries the doctor. ' I could cure 

* you now in a minute if I pleased.' 

* Indeed, I defy you. Sir,' said Amelia. 

* If I could but persuade you,* answered he, * that I 

* thought you not handsome, away would vanish all 

* ideas of goodness in an instant. Confess honestly, 

* would they not?' 

* Perhaps I might blame the goodness of your eyes,' 
replied Amelia ; ' and that is perhaps an honester con- 

* fession than you expected. But do, pray, Sir, be 
' serious ; and give me your advice what to do. Con- 

* eider the difficult game I have to play ; for I am sure, 

* after what 1 have told you, you would not even auflfer 

* me to remain under the roof of this colonel.' 

* No, indeed, would I not,' said the doctor, ' whilst I 
' have a house of my own to entertain you.' 

* But how to dissuade my husband,' continued she, 

* without giving him any suspicion of the real cause^ the 
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' consequences of his guessing at whicli I tremWe 
' think upon.* 

* I will consult my pillow upon it/ said the doctor; 
' and in the morning you shall see me again. In the 

* mean time be comforted, and compose the perturbationa 

* of your mind.' 

* Well, Sir,' said she, ' I put my whole trust in you.* 

* I am sorry to hear it,' cries the doctor. ' Your inno- 
' cence may give you a very confident trust in a much 

* more powerful assistance. However, I will do all I can 

* to serve you ; and now, if you please, we will call back 

* your husband ; for, upon my word, he hath shewn a 
' good Catholic patience. And where is the honest ser- 
' jeant and his wife? I am pleased with the behaviour 

* of you both to that worthy fellow, in opposition to the 

* custom of the world ; which, instead of being formed on 

* the precepts of our religion to consider each other as 

* brethren, teaches us to regard those who are a degree 
' below us, either in rank or fortune, as a species oSd 
' beings of an inferior order in the creation.' ^^ 

The captain now returned into the room, as did the 
Serjeant and Mrs. Atkinson; and the two couple, with 
the doctor, spent the evening together in great mirth and^H 
festivity ; for the doctor was one of the best companions'^ 
in the world ; and a vein of cheerfulness, good humour, 
and pleasantry, ran through his conversation, with which 
it was impossible to resist being pleased. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

containing as surprising an accident as is perhaps recorded 

in histoi-y. 

Booth had acquainted the serjeant with the great good- 
ness of colonel Jamea, and with the cheerful prospects 
which he entertained from it. This Atkinson, behind the 
curtain, commumcated to his wife. The conclusion -which 
le drew from it need scarce be hinted to the reader. 
'She made, indeed, no scruple of plainly and bluntly 
telling her husband, that the colonel had a most manifest 
intention to attack the chastity of Amelia. 

This thought gave the poor serjeant great uneasiness, 
and, after having kept him long awake, tormented him 
in his sleep with a mo3t horrid dream, in which he 
imagined that he saw the colonel standing by the bed- 
side of Amelia, with a naked aword in his hand, and 
threatened to stab her instantly^ unless she complied with 
his desires. Upon this, the serjeant started up in bed, 
and catching his wife by the throat, cried out, 'D — n 

* you, put up your sword this instant, and leave the room, 

* or by Heaven Til drive mine to your heart's blood ! ' 

This rough treatment immediately roused Mrs. Atkinson, 
from her sleep, who no sooner perceived the position of 
her husband, and felt his hand grasping her throat, than 
she gave a violent shriek, and presently fell into a fit. 

Atkinson now waked likewise, and soon became sen- 
sible of the violent agitations of his wife. He imme- 
diately leaped out of bed, and running for a bottle of 
water, began to sprinkle her very plentifully ; but all to 
no purpose, she neither spoke, nor gave any symptoms of 
recovery. Atkinson then began to roar aloud ; upon 
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which Booth, who lay under him, jumped from his bed, 
and ran up with the lighted candle in his hand. The 
eerjeant had no sooner taken the candle, than he ran with 
it to the bed-side. Here lie beheld a sight which almost 
deprived hira of his senses. The bed appeared to be all 
over blood, axkd his wife weltering in the midst of it. 
Upon this the serjeant, almost in a frenzy, cried out, ' 
' Heavens ! I have killed my wife. I have stabbed her ! 

* I have stabbed her ! ' * What can be the meaning of 

* all this ? ' said Booth. * Sir I ' cries the serjeant, ' I 

' dreamt I was rescuing your lady from the hands of 

' colonel James, and I have killed my poor wife.' 

Here he threw himself upon the bed by her, caught her 
in his arms, and behaved like one frantic with despair. 

By this time, Amelia had thrown on a wrapping-gown, 
and was come up into the room, where the serjeant and 
his wife were lying on the bed, and Booth standing like a 
motionless statue by the bedside. Amelia had some 
difficulty to conquer the effects of her own surprise on 
this occasion ; for a more ghastly and horrible sight than 
the bed presented could not be conceived. 

Amelia sent Booth to call up the maid of the house, in 
order to lend her assistance ; but, before his return, Mrs. 
Atkinson began to come to herself; and soon after, to 
the inexpressible joy of the serjeant, it was discovered 
she had no wound. Indeed, the delicate nose of Amelia 
soon made that discovery^ which the grosser smell of the 
serjeant, and perhaps his fright, had prevented him from 
making; for now it appeared that the red liquor with 
which the bed was stained, though it may, perhaps, some- 
times run through the veins of a fine lady, was not what 
is properly called blood ; but was, indeed, no other than 
cherry-brandy, a bottle of which Mrs. Atkinson always 
kept in her room to be ready for immediate use ; and to 
which she used to apply for comfort in all her afihctions. 
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Ttis the poor serjeant, in bis extreme hurry, had nustaken 
for a bottle of water. Matters were now soon accommo- 
dated, and no other mischief appeared to be done, unless 
to the bed-clothes. Amelia and Booth returned back to 
their room ; and Mrs. Atkinson rose from her bed, in 
order to equip it with a pair of clean sheets. 

And thus this adventure would have ended without 
producing any kind of consequence, had not the words 
which the serjeant uttered in his frenzy, made some slight 
impression on Booth ; so much, at least, as to awaken his 
curiosity ; so that in the morning when he aroae, he sent 
for the serjeant, and desired to hear the particulars of this 
dream, since Ameha was concerned in it. 

The serjeant at first seemed unwilling to comply, and 
endeavoured to make excuses. This, perhaps, increased 
Booth's curiosity^ and he said, *Nayj I am resolved to 

* hear it. Why, you simpleton, do you imagine me weak 

* enough to be affected by a dream, however terrible it 
' may be ? ' 

* Nay» Sir,' cries the serjeant, 'as for that matter, 
' dreams have sometimes fallen out to be true. One of 

* my own, I know, did so, conceriiing your honour ; for, 

* when you courted my young lady, I dreamt you was 

* married to her ; and yet it was at a time when neither I 

* myself, nor any of the country, thought you would ever 

* obtain her. But, Heaven forbid this dream should ever 

* come to pass.' 

* Why, what was tkia dream?' cries Booth. 'I insist on 

* knowing.' 

* To be sure, Sir,' cries the serjeant^ ' I must not re- 
' fuse you ; but, I hope, you will never think any more of 

* it. Why then. Sir, I dreamt that your honour was gone 

* to the West-Indies, and had left my lady in the care of 

* colonel James ; and last night, I dreamt the colonel 
' came to my lady's bed-side, olfering to ravish her ; and 
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witli a drawn sword in his hand, threatening to stab her 
that moment, unless she would comply with his desires. 
How I came to be by, I know not; but I dreamt I 
rushed upon him, caught him by the throat, and swore 
I would put him to death, unless he instantly left the 
room. — Here I waked, and this was my dreara. I never 
paid any regard to a dream in my life — but, indeed, J 
never dreamt any thing so very plain as this. It ap- 
peared downright reality. I am sure I have left the 
marks of TRy fingers in my wife's throat, I would not 
have taken a hundred pounds to have used her so.' 

* Faith,' cries Booth, * it was an odd dream — and not 
60 easily to be accounted for, as that you had formerly 
of my marriage ; for as Shakspeare says. Dreams denote 
a foregone conclusion. Now it is impossible you should 
ever have thought of any such matter as this.' 

' However, Sir,' cries the Serjeant, * it is in your 
honour's power to prevent any possibility of this 
dream's coming to pass, by not leaving my lady to 
the care of the colonel ; if you must go from her, 
certaiiJy there are other places where she may be with 
great safety ; and since my wife tells me that my lady 
ie so very unwilling, whatever reasons she may have, 
I hope your honour will oblige her.' 

' Now I recollect it,' cries Booth, * Mrs. Atkinson hath 
once or twice dropped some disrespectful words of the 
colonel. He hath done something to disoblige her.' 

* He hath indeed. Sir,' replied the serjeant : * he hath 
said that of her which she doth not deserve, and for 
which, if he had not been my superior officer, I would 
have cut both his ears off. — Nay, for that matter, he 
can speak ill of other people besides her.' 

' Do you know, Atkinson,* cries Booth, very gravely, 
that you are talking of the dearest friend I have ? ' 

* To be honest then,' answered the serjeant, ' I do not 



think so. If I did, I should love him much better than 
» I do/ 

* I must and will have this explained/ cries Booth. 

* I have too good an opinion of you, Atkinson, to think 

* you would drop such things as you have without some 

* reason — and I will know it.' 

* I am sorry I have dropped a word/ cries Atkinson. 

* I am sure I did not intend it ; and your honour hath 

* drawn it froni me unawares.' 

* Indeed, Atkinson/ cries Booth, ' you have made me 

* very uneasy, and I must be satisfied.' 

'Then, Sir,' said the serjeant, *you shall give me 

* your word of honour ; or I will be cut into ten thousand 

* pieces before I will mention another syllable.' 

* What shall I promise ? ' said Booth. 

*That you will not resent any thing I shall lay to 

* the colonel,' answered Atkinson. 

* Itesent ! — Well, I give you my honour,' said Booth. 
The seijeant made him bind himself over and over 

again ; and then related to him the scene which formerly 
passed between the colonel and himself, as far as con- 
cerned Booth himself; but concealed all that more 
immediately related to Amelia. 

* Atkinson/ cries Booth, ' I cannot be angry with 
' you ; for I know you love me, and I have many obU- 

* gations to you ; but you have done wrong in censuring 

* the colonel for what he said of me. I deserved all 
' that he said; and his censures proceeded from his 
' friendship/ 

' But it was not so kind, Sir,' said Atkinson, * to say 

* such things to me who am but a serjeant, and at 
' such a time too.' 

' I will hear no more,' cries Booth. ' Be assured you 

* are the only man I would forgive on this occasion; 

* and I forgive you only on condition you never speak 
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* SL word more of this nature. — This siUy dream kath 
' intoxicated you.' 

'I have done, Sir,' cries the serjeant, 'I know my 
' distance, and whom I am to obey ; but I have one 
' favour to beg of your honour, never to mention a word 

* of what I have said to my lady ; for I know she never 
' would forgive me ; I know ehe never would, by what 

* my wife hath told me. Besides, you need not mention 

* it, Sir, to my lady ; for she knows it already, and a 

* great deal more.' 

Booth presently parted from the Serjeant, having de- 
sired hun to close his lips on this occasion ; and repaired 
to his wife, to whom he related the Serjeant's dream. 

Amelia turned as white as snow, and fell into so 
violent a trembling, that Booth plainly perceived her 
emotion, and immediately partook of it himself. — ' Sure, 

* my dear,' said he, staring wildly, ' there is more in 
' this than I know. A silly dream could not so dis- 
' compose you. I beg you, I entreat you to tell me — 
' — hath ever colonel James — ' 

At the very mention of the colonel's name, Amelia 
fell on her knees, and begged her husband not to frighten 
her. 

' What do I say, my dear love,' cried Booth, ' that 

* can frighten you ? ' 

' Nothing, my dear,' said she. — * But my spirits are so 

* discomposed with the dreadful scene I saw last night, 
' that a dream, which, at another time 1 should have 
' laughed at, hath shocked me. Do but promise me 
' that you will not leave me behind you, and I am 
' easy.' 

' Tou may be so,' cries Booth ; ' for I will never deny 

* you anything. — But make me easy too. I must know, 

* if you have seen anything in colonel James to displease 

* you.' 
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* Why should you suspect it ? ' cries Amelia. 

* You torment me to death,' cries Booth. * By Heavens I 
' I will know the truth. Hath he ever said or done any 
' thing which you dishke?' 

* How, my dear/ said Ameha, ' cau you imagine I 

* should dislike a man who is so much your friend ? 

* Think of all the obligations ^'■ou have to Iiim, and then 
' you may easily resolve yourself, Do you think, because 
' I refuse to stay behind you in his house, that T have 

* any objection to him ? — No, my dear, had he done a 

* thousand times more than he hath, was he an angel 
' instead of a man, I would not quit my Billy. — There's 
' the sore, my dear, there's the misery to be left by you.' 

Booth embraced her with the most passionate rap- 
tures, and looking on her with inexpressible tenderness, 
cried, ' Upon my soul, I am not worthy of you. — ^I 
' am a fool, and yet you cannot blame me. — If the 

* stupid miser hoards, with such care, hia worthless 
' treasure ; if he watches it with such anxiety ; if every 
' apprehension of another's sharing the least part, fills 
' his soul with such agonies : Amelia ! what must be 
' my condition, what terrors must I feel, while I am 

* watching over a jewel of such real, such inestimable 
' worth ? ' 

* I can, with great truth, retiu-n the compliment,' 
cries Amelia. * I have my treasure too ; and am so 

* much a miser that no force shall ever tear me from it' 

' I am ashamed of my folly/ cries Booth ; ' and yet 
' it 18 all from extreme tenderness. Nay, you yourself are 
' the occasion. — Why will you ever attempt to keep a 

* secret from me ? Do you think I should have resented 

* to my friend his just censure of my conduct ? ' 

* What censure, my dear love ? ' cries Amelia. 

* Nay, the serjeant hath told me all,' cries Booth. — 
' Nay, and that he hath told it to you — Poor soul I thou 
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* couldst not endure to hear me accused, though never 
' BO justly, and by so good a friend. Indeed, my dear, 

* I have discovered the cause of that resentment to the 

* colonel, which you could not hide from me. — I love 

* you, I adore you for it. Indeed, I could not forgive 
' a slighting word on you. — But why do I compare things 
' so unlike ? what the colonel said of me was just and 

* true ; every reflection on my Amelia must be false and_ 
' villainous.' 

The discernment of Amelia was extremely quick; and 
she now perceived what had happened, and how much 
her husband knew of the truth. She resolved therefore 
to humour him, and fell severely on colonel James for 
what he had said to the serjeaut, which Booth endea- 
voured all he could to soften ; and thus ended this affair, 
which had brought Booth to the very brink of a dis- 
covery, which must have given him the highest torment,] 
if it had not produced any of those tragical effects which 
Amelia apprehended. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

In which the Author appears to he master of that profound 
teaming, called The Knowledge of the Town. 

Mas. James now came to pay a morning visit to Amelia. 
She entered the room with her usual gaiety, and, after a 
slight preface, addressing herself to Booth, said, she hadi 
been quarrelling with her husband on his account. ' I' 
' know not,' said she, ' what he means by thinking of send- 

* ing you the Lord knows whither. I have insisted on Iiis 

* asking something for you nearer home. And it would be 
' the hardest thing in the world, if he should not obtain it. 
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* Are we resolved never to encourage merit, but to throw 

* away all our preferments on those who do not deserve 

* them? What a set of contemptible wretches do we see 

* strutting about the town in scarlet ! ' 

Booth made a very low bow, and modestly spoke in 
disparagement of himself. To which she answered, 

* Indeed, Mr, Booth, you have merit. I have heard 
' it from my brother, who is a judge of those matters ; 

* and I am sure cannot be suspected of flattery. He 
' is your friend as well as myself; and we will never 
' let Mr. James rest till he hath got you a commission 
' in England.' 

Booth bowed again, and was offering to speak, but she 
interrupted him, saying, ' I will have no thanks, nor no 

* fine speeches. If I can do you any service, I shall 

* think I am only paying the debt of friendship to my 

* dear Mrs. Booth.' 

Amelia, who had long since forgot the dislike she had 
taken to Mrs. James at her first seeing her in town, had 
attributed it to the right cause, and had begun to resume 
her former friendship for her, expressed very warm senti- 
ments of gratitude on this occasion. She told Mrs, James 
she should be eternally obliged to her if she could succeed 
in her kind endeavours ; for that the thoughts of parting 
again with her husband had given her the utmost con- 
cern. ' Indeed,' added she, ' I cannot help saying, he 

* hath some merit in the service ; for he hath received 

* two dreadful wounds in it, one of which very greatly 

* endangered his life ; and I am convinced, if his preten- 

* sions were backed with any interest, he would not fail 

* of success.' 

' They sball be backed with interest,' cries Mrs. James, 
' if my husband hath any. He hath no favour to ask for 
' himself, nor for any other friend that I know of; and, 

* indeed, to grant a man hiiS juat due ought hardly to be 

VOL. II. M 
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* thougtt a favour. Kesume your old gaiety, therefore, 
' my dear Emily. Lord ! I remember the lime when 
' you was much the gayer creature of the two. But you 
' make an arrant mope of your&elf by confining yourself 

* at home. One never meets you any where. Come, you 

* shall go with me to the Lady Betty Caatleton^a.' 

' Indeed, you must excuse me, my dear,' answered 
Amelia, 'I do not know Lady Betty.' 

' Not know Lady Betty ! how is that possible ? — But 
' no matter, I will introduce you — She keeps a morning 
' rout ; hardly a rout, indeed ; a little bit of a drum — only 

* four or five tables. — Come, take your capuchin ; you 

* positively shall go — Booth, you shall go with us too- 
' Though you are with your wife, another woman will 
' keep you in countenance.' 

'■ La I child,' cries AmeUa, ' how you rattle ! ' 

' I am in spirits,' answered Mrs. James, ' this 
' ing ; for I won four rubberB together laat night ; and 
' betted the things, and won almost every bet. I am in 
' luck, and we will contrive to be partners — Come.' 

' Nay, child, you shall not refuse Mrs. James,' said 
Booth. 

' I have scarce seen my children to day,' answered 
Ameha. * Besides, I mortally detest cards.' 

' Detest cards I ' cries Mrs. Jamee. * How can you 
' be so stupid ? I would not live a day without them — 

* Nay, indeed, I do not believe I should be able to exist. 
Is there so delightful a sight in the world as the four 

* honours in one's own hand, unless it be three natural 
' aces at brag And you really hate cards ! ' 

' Upon reflection,' cries Ameha, ' I have sometimes 
' had great pleasure in them — in seeing my children build 
' houses with them. My little boy is eo dexterous, that 
' he will sometimes build up the whole pack/ 

' Indeed, Booth,' cries Mrs. James, * this good woms 
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* of yours is strangely altered since I knew ter first ; but 
' she will always be a good creature.' 

*TJpoii my word, my dear,' cries Amelia, 'you are 
■ altered too very greatly ; but I doubt not to live to 
' see you alter again, when you come to have as many 

* children as I have.' 

' Children ! ' cries Mrs. James, ' you make rae shudder, 

* How can you envy me the otdy circumstance which 
' makes matrimony comfortable?* 

* Indeed, my dear/ said Ameha, ' you injure me ; for 
' I envy no woman's happiness in marriage.' At these 
words, such looks passed between Booth and hia wife, 
aa, to a sensible by-atander, would have made all the 
airs of Mrs. James appear in the highest degree con- 
temptible, Mid would have rendered herself the object 
of compassion. Nor could that lady avoid looking a 
little silly on the occasion. 

Amelia now, at the earnest desire of her husband, 
accoutred herself to attend her friend ; but first she 
Insisted on visiting her children, to whom she gave several 
hearty kisses, and then recommending them to the care 
of Mrs. Atkinson, she and her husband accompanied Mrs. 
James to the rout ; where few of my fine readers will be 
displeased to make part of the company. 

The two ladies and Booth then entered an apartment 
beset with card-tables, Hfce the rooms at Bath and Tun- 
bridge. Mrs. James immediately introduced her friends 
to Lady Betty, who received tbem very civilly, and pre- 
sently engaged Bootli and Mrs. James in a party at whist ; 
for, as to Ameha, she so much dechned playing, that, as 
the party could be filled without her^ she was permitted 
to ait by. 

And now who should make his appearance but the 
noble peer, of whom so much honourable mention hatli 
already been made in this history. He walked directly 
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Up to Amelia, and addressed her with as perfect a con- 
fidence as if he had not been in the least conscious of 
having in any manner displeased her ; though the reader 
will hardly suppose that Mrs. Ellison had kept any thing 
a secret from him. 

Amelia was not, however, so forgetful. She made him 
a very distant courtesy, would scarce vouchsafe an answer 
to any thing he said, and took the first opportunity of 
shifting her chair, and retiring from him. 

Her behaviour, indeed, was such, that the peer plainly 
perceived, that he should get no advantage by pursuing 
her any farther at present. Instead, therefore, of at- 
tempting to follow her, he turned on his heel, and 
addressed his discourse to another lady, though he could 
not avoid often casting his eyes towards Amelia as long 
as she remained in the room. 

Fortune, which seems to have been generally no great 
friend to Mr, Booth, gave him no extraordinary marks of 
her. favour at play. He lost two full rubbers, which cost 
five guineas ; after which, Amelia, who was uneasy at bis 
lordship's presence^ begged liim in a whisper to return 
home ; with which request he directly complied. 

Nothing, I think, remarkable happened to Booth, un- 
less the renewal of his acquaintance with an officer whom 
he had known abroad, and who made one of his party 
at the whist-table. 

The name of this gentleman, with whom the reader 
will hereafter be better acquainted, was Trent. He had 
formerly been in the same regiment with Bootli, and there 
was some intimacy between them. Captain Trent ex- 
pressed great delight in meeting his brother officer, and 
both mutually promised to visit each other. 

The scenes which had passed the preceding night and 
that morning, had so confused AraeHa's thoughts, that in 
the hurry in which she was carried off by Mrs. James, she 
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had entirely forgot her appointment with Dr. Harriaon. 
When she was informed at her return home, that the 
doctor had been to wait upon her, and had expressed 
some anger at her being gone out, she became greatly 
uneasy, and begged her husband to ^o to the doctor's 
lodgings, and make her apology. 

But lest the reader should be as angry with the doctor 
as he bad declared himself with AmeUa, we think proper 
to explain the matter. Nothing then was farther from 
the doctor's mind than the conception of any anger to- 
wards Amelia. On the contrary, when the girl answered 
him, that her mistress was not at home, the doctor said 
with great good humour, *• How ! not at home ! then tell 
* your mistress she is a giddy vagabond, and I will come 
' to aee her no more till she sends for me,' — This the poor 
^1, from misunderstanding one word, and half forgetting 
the rest, had construed into great passion, several very 
bad words, and a decimation thai he would never see 
Ameha any more. 



CHAFTER Vm. 



In which two Strangers make their appearance. 

Booth went to the doctor's lodgings, and found him 
engaged with his country friend and his son, a young 
gentleman who was lately in orders ; both whom the 
doctor had left to keep his appointment with Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at the end of the last chapter, 
we need take little notice of the apology made by 
Booth, or the doctor's reception of it, which was in his 
peculiar manner. ' Your wife/ said he, ' is a vain hussy 
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* to think herself worth ray anger; but teU her, I have' 

* the vanity myself to think I cannot be angry without a 
' better cause. And yet tell her, 1 intend to punish her 
' for her levity ; for if you ^o abroad, I have determined 
' to take her down with me into the country, and make 

* her do penance there till you return/ 

' Dear Sir,' said Booth, * I know not how to thank you, 

* if you are in earnest.' h 

' I assure you then I am in earnest,' cries the doctor t^ 
' but you need not thank me, however, since you know, 
' not how.* 

* But would not that. Sir,' said Booth, * be ehewiug 

* slight to the colonel's invitation ? and you know I have 
' 8o many obligations to him..' 

* Don't tell me of the coloneU' cries the doctor ; 
' the church ia to be first served. Besides, Sir, I have 

* priority of right, even to you yourself. You stole mtaJ 
^ little lamb from me : for I was her first love.* ^ 

* Well, Sir,' cries Booth, * if I should be so unhappy 
' to leave her to any one, she must herself determine; 
' and, I believe, it will not be difficult to guess where her 
' choice wiU. faU ;, for of all men, next to her husband, I 

* believe, none can contend with Dr. Harrison in her 

' favour,' fl 

' Since you say so,' cries the doctor, — * fetch her hither^ 

* to dinner with ua ; for I am at least so good a Christian i 
' to love those that love me — I will shew you myj 
' daughter, my old friend ; for I am really proud of her 

' • — and you may bring my grandchildren with you, if 
' you please.* i 

Booth made some compliments, and then went on bil^| 
errand. As soon as he was gone, the old gentleman sjud" 
to the doctor, ' Pray, my good friend, what daughter is 
' tliia of yours ? I never so much as heard that you was 
' married.' 
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* And what then ? * cries the doctor, ' did you ever heaj 

* that a. Pope was married ? aad yet some of them have 

* had sons and daughters, I beheve ; but, however, this 

* young gentleman will absolve me without obhging me 

* to penance' 

'■ I have not yet that power,' answered the young 
clergyman ; ' for I am only in deacon'e orders.* 

* Are you not?' cries the doctor; ' why then I will 

* absolve myself. You are to know then, my good 

* friend, that this young lady was the daughter of a 

* neighbour of mine, who is since dead, and whose sins I 

* hope are forgiven ; for she had too much to answer for 

* on her child's account. Her father was my intimate 

* acquaintance and friend ; a worthier man, indeed, I 

* believe, never lived. He died suddenly when his 

* children were infants ; and, perhaps, to the suddenness 

* of his death it was owing, that he did not recommend 

* any care of them to me. However, I, in some measure, 

* took that charge upon me ; and particularly of her 

* whom I call my daughter. Indeed, as she grew up, she 

* discovered so many good quahties, that she wanted not 

* the remembrance of her father's merit to recommend 
' her. I do her no more than justice, when I say, she is 

* one of the best creatures I ever knew. She hath a 

* sweetness of temper, a generosity of spirit^ an openness 

* of heart — in a word, ehe hath a true Christian dis- 

* position. I may call her an IsraeHte indeed, in whotn 

* there is no guile.' 

' I wish you joy of your daughter,' cries the old gentle- 
man ; ' for to a man of your disposition, to find out an 

* adequate object of your benevolence, is, I acknowledge, 

* to find a treasure.' 

' It is, indeed, a happiness,' cries the doctor. 

* The greatest difficulty,' added the gentleman, * which 

* persons of your turn of mind meet with, is in finding 
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* proper objects of tlieir goodness ; for notMng sure can 
' be more irksome to a generous mind than to discover 
' that it hath thrown away all its good offices on a soil 

* that bears no other fruit than ingratitude.' 

* I remember,' cries the doctor, * Phocylides saitb, 

M^ xatchv tit ^p^9 ' trirelpetv Xuov tfir ivl wovrtp* 

' But he speaka more like a philosopher than a Christian." 
' I am more pleased with a French writer, one of the 
' best, indeed, that I ever read, who blames men for 
' lamenting the ill return "which is eo often made to the 
' beat oflices.f A true Christian can never be disap- 

* pointed, if he doth not receive his reward in this world ; 
' the labourer might as well complain, that he ia not paid 

* his hire ui the middle of the day.' 

' I own, indeed,' said the gentleman, ' if we see it iai 
' that light—' 

' And in what light should we see it ? ' answered the 
doctor ' Are we like Agrippa, only almost Christiana? 

* or, is Christianity a matter of bare theory, and not a 

* rule for our practice ? ' 

' Practical, undoubtedly ; undoubtedly practical,' eric 
the gentleman. * Your example might indeed have con- 

* vinced me long ago, that we ought to do good to eveiy, 
' one.' 

* Pardon me, father,' cries the young divine, ' that is 
' rather a lieathenish than a Christian doctrine. Homer, 

' I remember^ introduces in his Diad one Axylus, or 

* whom he says, 

IToirraS' •yap t^CKieoKiV.X 

* But Plato, who of the heathens came nearest to th« 

■ To do a kindness to a bad man, is like sowing jour eeed in the sea. 

t D 'Esprit. 

I He was a friend to mankiod, for he loved them eJI. 
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Ctristian philosophy^ condemned this as impious doc- 
trine : 80 Eustathius tells ue, folio 474/ 

' I know he doth,' cries the doctor, * and so Barnes tells 
us, in his note upon the place ; buE if you remember the 
rest of the quotation as well as you do that from Eusta- 
thius, you might have added the observation which Mr. 
Dryden makes in favour of this passage, that he found 
not in all the Latin authors so admirable an instance of 
extenaive humanity. You might have likewise remem- 
bered the noble sentiment, with which Mr. Barnes ends 
hie note, the sense of which is taken from the fifth 
chapter of Matthew, 



OS KOI i^dos ^eXioio 

Mi'yS' arfaBoitri Kaitoial t i-rr* avtpaatv i^avArtyKti. 



r* It seems, therefore, as if this character rather became a 
' Christian than a heathen : for Homer could not have 
: 



* transcribed it from any of his deities. Whom is it, 
therefore, we imitate by such extensive benevolence ? * 

* What a prodigious memory you have,' cries the old 
gentleman ; 'Indeed, son, you must not contend with the 
*" doctor in these matters.' 

' I shall not give my opinion hastily,' cries the son. 
' I know again what Mr. Poole, in his annotations, says 
' on that verse of St. Matthew — ^That it is only to heap 
' coals of Jire upon their heads— H^ovr are we to under- 

* stand, pray, the text immediately preceding ? Love your 

* enemies, bless them that curse you^ do good to them that 
' hate you.'' 

* You know^ I suppose, young gentleman,' said the 
doctor, * how these words are generally understood — ^The 

* commentator you mention, I think, tella us, that love is 

* not here to be taken in the strict sense, so as to signify 
' the complacency of the heart ; you may hate your 

* enemies ae God^s enemies, and seek due revenge of 
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* them for his honour ; and for your owri sakes too* you 

* may seek moderate Batisfactioii of them ; but then you 
^ are to love them with a love consistent with these 

* things — that is to say^ in plainer words, you are to 

* love them and hate them, and blesa and curse, and do 

* them good and mischief.' 

° Excellent 1 admirable ! * said the old gentleman. * You 

* have a most inimitable turn to ridicule.' 

' I do not approve ridicule ! ' said the son, ' on such 

* subjects/ 

* Nor I neither,' cries the doctor, ' I will give yon my 

* opinion, therefore, very eeriously. Tlie two verses taken 

* together contain a verj' positive precept, delivered in 

* the plainest words, and yet illustrated by the clearest 
' instance, in the conduct of the Supreme Being ; and 

* lastly, the practice of this precept is most nobly in- 

* forced by the reward annexed — that ye may be the 

* children, and so forth. No man, who understands what 

* it is to love, and to bless, and to do good^ can mistake 

* the meaning. But if they required any comment, the 

* scripture itaelf affords enow. If thine enemy hnnger^ 

* feed him; if he thirsty give him drink; not rendering eml 
^ for evilf or railing for railing^ but contranwise, blessing — 

* They do not, indeed, want the comments of men, who, 

* when they cannot bend their minds to the obedience of 

* scripture, are desirous to wrest scripture to a compliance 

* with their own inclinations.' 

* Most nobly and justly observed,' cries the old gentle- 
man. * Indeed, my good friend, you have explained the 

* text with the utmost perspicuity.' 

' But if this be the meaning,' cries the eon, * there 

* must be an end of all law and justice; for I do not 

* see how any man can prosecute his enemy in a court 

* of justice.' 

* Pardon me, Sir,' cries the doctor. ^ Indeed, as an 
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enemy merely, and from a spirit of revenge, lie cannot, 

and he ought not to prosecute him ; but as an offender 

' against the laws of his country, he may, and it is hia 

* duty 80 to do; is there any spirit of revenge in the 
' magistrates or officers of justice, when they punish 

* criminals ? Why do such, ordinarily I mean, concern 

* themselves in inflicting punishments, but because it is 
' their duty ? and why may not a private man dehver 

* an offender into the hands of justice from the same 

* laudable motive ? Revenge, indeed, of all kinds is 

* strictly prohibited ; wherefore, as we are not to ese- 

* cute it with our own hands, so neither are we to 
' make use of the law as the instrument of private 

* malice, and to worry each other with inveteracy and 

* rancour. And where is the great difficulty in obeying 
' this wise, this generous, this noble precept ? If revenge 

* be, as a certain divine, not greatly to his honour, calls 

* it, the most luscious morsel the devil ever dropped into 

* the mouth of a sinner, it must be allowed at least to 

* cost us often extremely dear. It is a dainty, if indeed 
' it be one, which we come at with great inquietude, 

* with great difficulty, and with great danger. However 
' pleasant it may be to the palate, while we are feeding 

* on it, it is sure to leave a bitter relish behind it ; and ao 
' far, indeed, it may be called a luscious morsel, that the 

* most greedy appetites ai'e soon glutted, and the most 

* eager longing for it is soon turned into loathing and 

* repentance. I allow there is something tempting in its 

* outward appearance ; but it is like the beautiful colour 

* of some poisons, from which, however they may attract 

* our eyes, a regard to our own welfare commands us to 

* abstain. And this is an abstinence to which wisdom 
' alone, without any divine command, hath been often 

* found adequate ; with instances of which, the Greek 
' and Latin authors every where abound. May not a 
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' Christian, tberefore, be well ashamed of making a 

* stumbling-block of a precept, which is not only con- 

* sietenl with Ms worldly interest, but to which so noble 

* an incentive is propo&ed ? * 

The old gentleman fell into raptures at this speech, 
and after making many complimenta to the doctor upon 
it, he turned to his son, and told him, he had an oppor- 
tunity now of learning more in one day, than he had 
learned at the university in a twelvemonth. 

The son replied, that he allowed the doctrine to be 
extremely good in general, and that he agreed with 
the greater part ; * but I must make a distinction/ s^d 
he. However, he was interrupted from his distinction 
at present ; for now Booth returned with Amelia and 
the children. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A scene of modem wit and humour. 

In the afternoon, the old gentleman proposed a wali 
to Vauxhall; a place of which, he said, he had heard 
much, but had never seen it. 

The doctor readily agreed to his friend's proposal, 
and soon after ordered two coaches to be sent for to 
carry the whole company. But when the servant was 
gone for them, Booth acquainted the doctor that it was 
yet too early. 'Is it so ? ' said the doctor ; * why then, 
' I will carry you first to one of the greatest and highest 
* entertainments in the world.' 

The children pricked up their ears at this ; nor did 
any of the company guess what he meant ; and Ameha 
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asked what entertainment he could carry them to at 
that time of day ? 

'Suppose/ says the doctor, 'I should carry you to 

* court.' 
' At five o'clock in the afternoon ! * cries Booth. 

* Ay, suppose I should have interest enough to intro- 
I' duce you into the presence.' 

* You are jesting, dear Sir/ cries Amelia. 

* Indeed, I am serious,' answered the doctor. ' I will 
introduce you into that presence, compared to whom 

* the greatest emperor on the earth is many millions of 

* degrees meaner than the most contemptible reptile is 

* to him. What entertainment can there be to a rational 

* being equal to this ? was not the taste of mankind most 

* wretchedly depraved, where would the vain man find 

* an honour, or where woidd the love of pleasure propose 
1*80 adequate an object as divine worship? with what 

* ecstacy must the contemplation of being admitted to 

* such a presence fill the mind ! The pitiful courts of 

* princes are open to few, and to those only at particular 
' seasons ; but from this glorious and gracious presence, 

I* we are none of us, and at no time, excluded.' 

The doctor was proceeding thus, when the servant 
returned, saying, the coaches were ready ; and the whole 
company with the greatest alacrity attended the doctor 
to St, James's church. 

When the service was ended, and they were again 
got into their coaches, Amelia returned the doctor many 
thanks for the light in which he had placed divine 
worship ; asBimng him, that she had never before had 
so much transport in her devotion as at this time, and 
saying, she believed she should be the better for this 
notion he had given her as long as she lived. 

The coaches being come to the water-side, they all 
alighted, and getting into one boat, proceeded to Vaushall. 
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The extreme beauty and elegance of this place is 
weU known to almoat every one of my readers ; and 
happy is it for me that it is so ; since, to give an ade- 
quate idea of it, would exceed my power of descriptiotL 
To delineate the particular beauties of these gardens, 
would, indeed, require as much pains, and as mnch. 
paper too, as to rehearse all the good actions of their 
master ; whose life proves the truth of m observation 
which I have read in some ethic write/, that a truly 
elegant taste is generally accompanied with au excel- 
lency of heart; or, in other words, that true virtue is, 
indeed, nothing else but true taste. 

Here our company diverted themselves with walking 
an hour or two before the music began. Of all the 
seven, Booth alone had ever been here before ; so that, 
to all the rest, the place, with its other charms, had that j 
of novelty. When the music played, Amelia, who stood H| 
next to the doctor, said to him in a whisper, * I hope ^^ 

* I am not guilty of profaneness ; but, in pursuance of 

* that cheerful chain of thoughts, with which you have i 
' inspired me this afternooa, I was just now lost in a ^1 
' reverie, and fancied myself in those blissful maiisions 

* which we hope to enjoy hereafter. The delicious 

* sweetness of the place, the enchanting charms of the 

* music, and the satisfaction which appears in every one's 

* countenance, carried my soul almost to heaven in its 

* ideas. I could not have, indeed, imagined there had 

* been any thing hke this in this world.' 

The doctor smiled, and said, 'You see, dear Madam, 

* there may be pleasures, of which you could conceive 

* no idea, till you actually enjoyed them.' 

And now the little boy, who had long withstood the 
attractions of several cheesecakes that passed to and fro, 
could contain no longer; but asked his mother to give 
him one, saying, ' I am sure xaj sister would be glad of 
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' another, though she is ashamed to ask.' The doctor 
overhearing the child, proposed that they should all re- 
tire to some place, where they might sit down and refresh 
themselves ; which they accordingly did. Ameha now 
missed her husband ; but, as she had three men in her 
company, and one of them was the doctor, she concluded 
herself and her children to be safe, and doubted not but 
that Booth would soon find her out. 

They now sat down, and the doctor very gallantly 
desired Amelia to call for what she liked. Upon which 
the children were supplied with cakes; and some ham 
and chicken were provided for the rest of the company ; 
with which while they were regaling themselves with the 
highest satisfaction two young fellows walking arm in 
arm came up, and, when they came oppoaite to Amelia^ 
they stood atill, staring Amelia full in the face, and one 
of them cries aloud to the other, ' D — n me, my lord, if 
' she is not an angel I " — My lord stood still, staring 

likewise at her, without speaking a word when two 

others of the same gang came up — and one of them 
cried, ' Cbme along. Jack, I have seen her before ; 
' but she is too well manned already. Three — — ■ are 
*■ enough for one woman, or the devil is in it.' 

* D — n me,' says he that spoke first, and whom they 
called Jack, ' I will have a brush at her, if she belonged 
' to the whole convocation.' And so saying, he went up 
to the young clergyroan, and cried — * Doctor, sit up a 

* little, if you please, and don't take up more room in a 

* bed than belongs to you.' At which words he gave the 
young man a push, and seated himself down directly over 
against Ameha, and leaning both his elbows on the table, 
he fixed hia eyes on her in a manner with which modesty 
can neither look, nor bear to be looked at. 

Ameha seemed greatly shocked at this treatment ; 
upon which the doctor removed her within him, and 
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then facing the gentleman, asked Mm what he meant 
by this rude behaviour ? — Upon which my lord stepped 
up and said, 'Don't be impertinent, old gentleman. Do 

* you thiok such fellows as you, are to keep, d — n me, 

* such fine wenches, d — n me, to yourselves, d — n 
'me?' 

' No, no,' cries Jack, ' the old gentlenaan is mare rea- 
' Eonable. Here's the fellow that eats up the tithe pig. 
' Don't you see how his mouth waters at her — Where's 
' your slabbering bib ? ' For though the gentleman had 
rightly guessed he was a clergyman ; yet he had not any 
of those insignia on, with which it would have been im- 
proper to have appeared there, 

' Such boys as you,' cries the young clerg}Tnan, ' ought 

* to be well wliipped at school, instead of being suffered 
' to become nuisances in society.' 

* Boys, Sir I * says Jack, ' I believe I am as good a man 

' as yourself, Mr. and as good a scholar too. Bos fur 

' sits quotque sacerdos. ^Tell me what's next. D'— n 

' me, I'll hold you fifty pounds — you don't teU me what's 

* next; 

* You have him, Jack,' cries my lord. * It ie over with 

* him, d — n me ; he can't strike another blow.' 

* If I had you in a proper place,* cries the clergyman, 
' you should find I would strike a blow, and a pretty hard 

* one too.' 

' There,' cries my lord, ' there is the meekness of the 

* clergyman — ^There spoke the wolf in sheep's cloathing. 

* D — n me, how big he looks — You must be civU to him, 
' faith ! or else he will burst with pride.' 

' Ay, ay,' cries Jack, ' let the clergy alone for pride ; 
' there's not a lord in the kingdom now hath half the 
' pride of that fellow.' 

* Pray^ Sir,' cries the doctor, turning to the other, ' are 
' you a lord ? * 
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cries he, 'I liave that honour, in- 



* Yee, Mr. — 

* deed.' 

* And I suppose you have pride too,' said the doctor. 

* I hope I have, Sir/ answered he, ' at your service.' 

' If such a one as you. Sir,' cries the doctor, ' who are 

* not only a scandal to the title you bear as a lord, but 
' even as a man, can pretend to pride, why will you not 

* allow it to a clergyman ? I suppose. Sir, by your dress, 

* you are in the army ; and, by the ribbon in your hat, 

* you seem to be proud of that too. How much greater 

* and more honourable is the service in which that gentle- 

* man is enlisted than yours ! Why then should you 

* object to the pride of the clergy, since the lowest of the 
*■ function ie in reality every way bo much your superior ? ' 

*Tida Tidu Tidum/ — cries ray lord. 

' However, gentlemen,' cries the doctor, * if you have 

* the least pretension to that name, I beg you will put an 

* end to your frolic ; since you see it gives so much un- 
' easiness to the lady. Nay, I intreat you for your own 

* sakes ; for here is one coming who will talk to you in 
' a very different style from ours.' 

*■ One coming ! ' cries my lord — ^ what care I for who 

* is coming ? ' 

' I suppose it is the devil,' cries Jack ; ' for here are 
' two of his livery servant* already.' 

* Let the devil come as soon as he will,' cries my lord, 
' d — n me if I have not a kiss.' 

Amelia now fell a trembling; and her children, per- 
ceiving her fright, both hung on her, and began to cry ; 
when Booth and captain Trent both came up. 

Booth, seeing his wife disordered, asked eagerly, what 
was the matter? At the same time, the lord and his 
companion seeing captain Trent, wliom they well knew, 
said both together, — ' What, doth this company belong to 

* you?' Wben the doctor, with great presence of mind, 
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as Le was apprehensive of some fatal conaequence if 
Boott should know what had passed, said, ' So, Mr. Booth, 
' I am glad you are returned ; your poor lady here began 

* to be frightened out of her wite. But now you hare 
' him again/ eaid he to Amelia, ' I hope you will be 

* easy.' 

Amelia, frightened as she was, presently took the hint, 
and greatly chid her husband for leaving her. But the 
little boy was not so quick-sighted, and cried — ' Indeed, 
' papa, those naughty men there have frightened my 

* mamma out of her wits.' 

' How ! ' cries Booth, a little moved ,- ' frightened ! hath 
' any one frightened you, my dear ? ' 

' No, my love,' answered she, 'nothing. I know not 
' what the child means. Every thing is well, now I see 

* you eafe.' 

Trent had been all the while talking aside with the 
young sparks ; and now addressing himself to Booth, 
said, * Here hath been some little mistake ; I believe my 
' lord mistook Mrs. Booth for some other lady.' 

' It is impossible,' cries my lord, * to know every one. 

* — I am sure, if I had known the lady to be a woman 
' of fashion, and an acquaintance of Captain Trent, I 
' should have said nothing disagreeable to her ; but, if 

* I have, I ask her pardon, and the company's/ 

* I am in the dark,' cries Booth. *Pray what is all this 
' matter ? ' 

' Nothing of any consequence,' criea the doctor, ' no: 

* worth your inquiring into — You hear it was a mistake 

* of the person, and I really beheve his lordship, that 
' all proceeded from his not knowing to whom the lady 
' belonged' 

* Come, come,' saya Trent, * there is nothing in the 

* matter, I assure you. I will tell you the whole another 
' time.' 
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*Very well; since you say so,' cries Booth, *I am 
' contented.' So ended the affair, and the two sparka 
made their congee, and sneaked off. 

*Now they are gone,' said the young gentleman, *I 

* must say, I never saw two worse-bred jackanapes, nor 

* fellows that deserved to be kicked more. If I had had 

* them in another place, I would have taught them a little 

* more respect to the church.' 

* You took rather a better way/ answered the doctor, 

* to teach them that respect.' 

Booth now desired his friend Trent to sit down with 
them, and proposed to call for a fresh bottle of wioe ; 
but Amelia's spirits were too much disconcerted to give 
her any prospect of pleasure that evening. She therefore 
laid hold of the pretence of her children, for whom she 
said the hour was already too late ; with which the doctor 
agreed. So they paid their reckoning and departed; 
leaving to the two rakea the triumph of having totally 
dissipated the mirth of this little innocent company, who 
were before enjoying complete satisfaction. 



CHAPTER X. 



CA cwious conversation betweeti the doctor^ the young 
cleryyman^ and the young clergyman' s father . 

The next morning, when the doctor and his two friends 
were at breakfast, the young clergyman, in whose mind 
the injurious treatment he had received the evening 
before was very deeply impressed, renewed the conver- 
sation on that subject. 

* It is a scandal,' said he, * to the government, that they 

* do not preserve more respect to the clergy, by punishing 

* all rudeness to them with the utmost severity. It was 

* very justly observed by you. Sir,* said he to the doctor, 

» 3 
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that the loweat clergyman in England ie in real dignity 
superior to the highest nobleman. What then can be 
so shocking as to see that gown, which ought to entitle 
us to the veneration of all we meet, treated with con- 
tempt and ridicule ? Are we not, in fact, ambas&adors 
from heaven to the world ; and do they not, therefore, 
in denying us our due respect, deny it in reality to him 
that sent us ! ' 

* If that be the case,' says the doctor, * it behoves them 
to look to themselves ; for he, who sent us, is able to ' 
exact most severe vengeance for the ill treatment of 
his ministers.' 

'Very true» Sir,' cries the young one; * and I heartily 
hope he will ; but those punishments are at too great 
a distance to infuse terror into wicked minds. The 
government ought to interfere with its immediate cen- 
sures. Fines and imprisonments and corporal puniah- 
menta operate more forcibly on the human mind, than 
all the fears of damnation.* 

' Do you think bo ? ' cries the doctor ; ' then I am 
afraid men are very little in earnest in those fears." 

'Most justly observed,' says the old gentleman. 'In- 
deed, I am afraid that is too much the case.' 

'In that,' said the son, 'the government is to blame. 
Are not books of infidelity, treating our holy religion 
as a mere imposture, nay sometimes, as a mere Jest, 
published daily, and spread abroad amongst the people 
with perfect impunity ? ' 

' You are certainly in the right,' says the doctor ; 
there is a most blameable remissness with regard to_ 
theee matters ; but the whole blame doth not lie there 
some little share of the fault, is, I am afraid, to be' 
imputed to the clergy themselves.' 

' Indeed, Sir,' cries the young one, * I did not expect 
that charge from a gentleman of your cloth. Do the 
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* clergy give any encouragement to sucli books ? Do 

* they not, on the contrary, cry loudly out against tiie 

* suffering them ? This is the invidious aspersion of the 

* laity ; and I did not expect to hear it confirmed by one 

* of our own cloth.' 

* Be not too impatient, young gentleman/ said the 
doctor. ' I do not absolutely confirm the charge of the 

* laity ; it is much too genera!, and too severe ; but even 

* the laity themselves do not attack them in that part to 

* which you have applied your defence. They are not 

* supposed such fools as to attack that rehgion to which 

* they owe their temporal welfare. They are not taxed 

* with giving any other support to infidehty, than what 

* it draws from the ill examples of their lives ; I mean of 

* the lives of some of them. Here too the laity carry 

* their censures too far ; for there are very few or none 
' of the clergj', whose lives, if compared with those of 

* the laity, can be called profligate ; but such, indeed, is 

* the perfect purity of our religion, such is the innocence 

* and virtue which it exacts to entitle us to its glorious 

* rewards, and to screen us from its dreadful punishments, 

* that he must be a very good man indeed who livea up 

* to it. Thus then these persons argue. This man is 

* educated in a perfect knowledge of religion, is learned 

* in its lawsj and is by his profession obliged, in a manner, 
' to have them always before his eyes. The rewards 

* which it promises to the obedience of these laws are so 
' great, and the punishments threatened on disobedience 

* so dreadful, that it is impossible but all men must fear- 

* fully fly from the one, and as eagerly pursue the other. 

* If, therefore, such a person lives in direct opposition to, 

* and in a constant breach of these laws, the inference is 

* obvious. There is a pleasant story in Matthew Paris, 

* which I will tell you as well as I can remember it. 

* Two young gentlemen, I think they were priests, agreed 
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together, that whoaoever died first should return and 
' acquaint hU friend with the secrets of the other world. 

One of them died soon after, and fulfilled his promise, 
' The whole relation he gave is not very material ; but, 
' among other things, he produced one of his hands, 
' which Satan had made use of to write upon, as the 
' modems do on a card, and had sent his compUraents 
' to the priests, for the number of souls which the wicked 
' examples of their Uves daily sent to hell. This story is 

the more remarkable, as it was written by a prieat, and 

a great favourer of his order.' 
' Excellent^' cried the old gentleman, * what a memory 

you have ! ' 

* But, Sir,* cries the young one, ' a clergyman is a 
man as well as another ; and, if such perfect purity be 
expected — ' 

* I do not expect it,' cries the doctor ; ' and I hope it 
wiUi not be expected of us. The scripture itself gives 
ua this hope, where the beat of us are said to fall twenty 
times a day. But sure, we may not allow the practice of 
any of those grosser crimes which contaminate the whole 
mind. We may expect an obedience to the ten com- 
mandments, and an abstinence from such notorious vices, 
as in the first place. Avarice, which indeed can hardly 
subsist without the breach of more commandments than 
one : Indeed it would be excessive candour to imagine, 
that a man, who so visibly sets his whole heart not only 
on this world, but on one of the most worthless things 
in it (for so is money, without regard to its uses), should 
be at the same time laying up his treasure in heaven. 
Ambition is a second vice of this sort : We are told we 
cannot serve God and Mammon. I might have applied 
this to avarice ; but I chose rather to mention it here. 
When we see a man sneaking about in courts and 
levees, and doing the dirty work of great men, from 
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* the hopes of preferment ; can we believe, that a fellow 
' whom we Bee to have so many hard taskmasters upon 

* earth, ever thinks of his Master which is in heaven ? 

* Must he not himself think, if ever he reflects at all, 

* that so glorious a master will disdain and disown a 

* servant, who is the dutiful tool of a court-favourite, 

* and employed either aa a pimp of his pleasure, or some- 

* times perhaps made a dirty channel, to assist in the 
' conveyance of that corruption, which ia clogging up 

* and destroying the very vitals of his country ? 

' The last vice which I shall mention, is Pride. There 

* is not in the universe a more ridiculous, nor a more 

* contemptible animal, than a proud clergyman ; a turkey 

* cock, or a jackdaw, are objects of veneration, when 
' compared with him. I don't mean, by Pride, that 

* noble dignity of mind to which goodness can only 
*■ administer an adequate object, which delights in the 

* testimony of its own conscience, and could not, without 

* the highest agonies, bear its condemnation, By Pride, 
' I mean that saucy passion which exults in every little 

* eventual pre-eminence over other men ; such are the 
' ordinary gifts of nature, and the paltry presents of 

* fortune, wit, knowledge, birth, strength, beauty, riches, 

* titles, and rank. That passion which is ever aspiring^ 

* like a silly child, to look over tJie heads of all about 
' them ; which, while it servilely adheres to the great, 

* flies from the poor, as if afraid of contamination : 

* devouring greedily every murmur of applause, and 

* every look of admiration; pleased and elated with all 

* kind of respect; and hurt and inflamed with the 

* contempt of the lowest and most despicable of fools, 
' even with such as treated you last uight disrespect- 

* fully at Vauxhall. Can such a mind as this be fixed 
'on things above? Can such a man reflect that he 

* hath the ineffable honour to be employed in the im- 
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* mediate service of his great Creator ? or^ can he please 
' himself with the heart-warming hope, that his way& 

* are acceptable ic the sight of that glorious, that h* 
' comprehensible Being ? ^ 

* Hear, child, hear,' cries the old gentleman ; ' hear,^ 
' and improve your understanding. Indeed, my good 

* friend, no one retires from you without carrying away 
' some good instructions with him. Learn of the doctor, 

* Tom, and you will be the better man as long as you Uve.' 

' Undoubtedly, Sir,' answered Torn, * the doctor hath 

* spoken a. great deal of excellent truth ; and without a 
' compliment to him, I was always a great admirer 
' his sermons, particularly of their oratory. But, 

Nee tamen hoc tribums dederim quoqua caterd. 

* I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to put uj 
' with an affront any more than another man, and more i 

* especially when it is paid to the order.' ^^ 

' I am very sorry, young gentleman,' cries the doctor" 

* that you should be ever liable to be affronted as a 

* clergyman ; and 1 do assure you, if I had known your 

* disposition formerly, the order should never have 

* been afironted through you.* ^d 

The old gentleman now began to check his son, for hl^ 
opposition to the doctor; wben a servant dehvered the 
latter a note from Amelia, which he read immediately to 
himself, and it contained the following words : ^M 

* MT DEAR SIR, ^* 

* Sometliing hath happened since I saw you, which 

* gives me great uneasiness, and I beg the favour of seeing 

* you as soon as possible, to advise with you upon it. 

' I am, 
' Your most obliged 

' And dutiful daughter, 

' Amelia Booth.* 
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The doctors answer was, that he would wait on the 
lady directly ; and then turning to his friend, he asked 
him if he would not take a walk in the Park before 
dinner. 'I must go,' says he, 'to the lady who was with 
' us last night ; for I am afraid, by her letter, some bad 

* accident hath happened to her. Come, young gentle- 

* man, I spoke a little too hastily to you just now; but 
' I ask your pardon. Some allowance must be made to 
' the warmth of your blood, I hope we shall in time 

* both think alike.' 

The old gentleman made hia friend another compli- 
ment, and the young one declared, he hoped he should 
always think and act loo with the dignity becoming his 
cloth. After which the doctor took his leave for a while, 
and went to Amelia's lodgings. 

Aft soon as he was gone,, the old gentleman fell very 
severely on his son. *Tom,' aays he, 'how can you be 
' such a fool, to undo by your perverseness all that I have 
' been doing ? Why will you not learn to study mankind 

* with the attention wliich I have employed to tliat pur- 
' pose ? Do you think, if I had affronted this obstinate 
' old fellow as you do, I should ever have engaged 

* his friendship ? ' 

* I cannot help it. Sir,' said Tom ; * I have not studied 

* six years at the university to give up my sentiments to 
' every one. It is true, indeed, he put together a set of 

* sounding words ; but, in the main, I never heard any 
' one talk more foolishly.' 

' What of that,' cries the father ; ' I never told you he 

* was a wise man, nor did I ever think him so. If he had 

* any understanding, he would have been a bishop long 

* ago, to my certain knowledge. But, indeed he hath 
' been always a fool in private hfe ; for I question whether 

* he is worth 100^. in the world more than his annual 
income. He hath given away above half his fortune to 
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' the Lord kaosvs who. I believe I have bad above 200^. 
' of him, first and last ; and would you lose such a mllch- 
' cow as tbjs, for want of a few complimente ? Indeed, I 

* Tom, thou art as great a simpleton as himself. How do 

* you expect to rise in the church, if you cannot temporbe, 

•" and give in to the opinions of your superiors ? * i 

' I don't know. Sir,' cries Tom, * what you mean by my 
' superiors. In one sense, I own, a doctor of divinity ib^ 
' superior to a bachelor of arts, and so far I am ready taV| 
' allow his superiority ; but I understand Greek and 
' Hebrew as well as he, and wUl maintain my opinioa 
' agaiust him or any other in the schools.' 

'Tom,' cries the old gentleman, 'till thou gettest the 
' better of thy conceit, I shall never have any hopes of 
' thee. If thou art wise, thou wilt think every man th«H 
' superior of whom thou canst get any thing ; at least,^* 

* thou vrilt persuade him that thou thinkeat so, and that^ 
' is sufficient. Tom, Tom, thou hast no poUcy in th.ee.' ^M 

* What have I been learning these seven years,' an-^ 
swered he, ' in the university ? However, father, I can 

* account for your opinion. It is the common failing of old 

* men to attribute all wisdom to themselves. Nestor did 
' it long ago : but, if you will enquire ray character at 
' college, I fancy you will not think I want to go 

* school again.' 

The father and son then went to take their walk, 
during which the former repeated many good lessons 
of policy to his son, not greatly perhaps to his edifica- 
tion. In truth, if the old gentleman's fondness had 
not, in a great measure, blinded htm to the imperfections 
of his son, he would have soon perceived that he was 
sowing all his instructions in a soil so choked with self- 
conceit that it was utterly impossible they should ever 
bear any fruit. 
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CHAPTER I. 

To which we will prefix no preface. 

The doctor found Amelia alone, for Booth was gone to 
walk with his new-revived acqualntancej captain Trent, 
who seemed so pleased with the renewal of his inter- 
course with his old brother officer, that he had been 
almost continually with him from the time of their meeting 
at the drum. 

Amelia acquainted the doctor with the purport of her 
message, as follows : ' I ask your pardon, my dear Sir, 

* for troubling jou ao often with my aflairs ; but I know 

* your extreme readiness, aa well as ability, to assist any 

* one with your advice. The fact is, that my husband 

* hath been presented by colonel James with two tickets 

* for a masquerade, which ie to be in a day or two ; and 

* he insists so strongly on my going with him that 1 really 
' do not know how to refuse, without giving him some 
' reason ; and I am not able to invent any other than the 
' true one, which you would not, I am sure, advise me to 

* communicate to him. Indeed I had a moat narrow es- 

* cape the other day ; for I was ahnost drawn in, inadver- 

* tently, by a very strange accident, to acquaint him with 

* the whole matter.' She then related the Serjeant's 
dream with all the consequences that attended it. 
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The doctor considered a little with himself, and then 
«aid> ' I am really, child, puzzled as well as you about 
' this matter. I would by no meaus kave you go to 
' the masquerade ; I do not indeed like the diverstoa 

* itself, as I have heard it described to me ; not that 
' I am such a prude to suspect every woman who goes 
' there of any evil intentions ; but it is a pleasure of too 
' loose and disorderly a kind for the recreation of a sober 
' mind. Indeed, you have stiLl a stronger and more 
' particular objection. I will try myself to reason him- 
' out of it/ ^M 

' Indeed, it is impossible,' answered she; 'and ther^^ 

* fore I would not set you about it. I never saw him 
' more set on any thing. There is a party, as they call 

* it, made on the occasion ; and he tells me my refusal 

* will disappoint all.' 

* I really do not know what to advise you,' cries the 
doctor; "^I have told you I do not approve of these 
' diversions ; but yet, as your husband is so very desi- 
' rous, I cannot think there will be any harm in going 
' with him. However, I will consider of it, and do all 

* in my power for you.' 

Here Mrs. Atkinson came in, and the discourse on tliis 
subject ceased ; but soon after Amelia renewed it, saying, 
there was no occasion to keep any thing a secret from 
her friend. They then fell to debating on the subject; 
but could not come to any resolution. But Mrs. Atkinson, 
who was in an unusual flow of spirits, cried out, ' Tear 
' nothing, my dear Amelia, two women surely will be 
^ too hard for one man. I think, doctor, it exceeds 
' Virgil: 



' Una dolo divUm ai/amina vkta duorum est.' 



* Very well repeated, indeed," cries the doctor. 
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* you understand all Virgil as well as you seem to do that 
•line?' 

* I hope I do, Sir,' said she. ' and Horace too ; or else 
' my father threw away his time to very little purpose 

* in teaching me.' 

• I ask your pardon, Madam,' cries the doctor. * I own 
' it was An impertinent question/ 

' Not at all, Sir,' says she ; * and if you are one of those 
' who imagine women incapable of learning, I shall not 

* be offended at it. I know the common opinion ; but 

' Interdum vulgvs rectum videt, est ubipeccat.* 



* If I was to profess such an opinion, Madam,' sidd 
the doctor, ' Madam Dacier and yourself would bear 
' testimony against me., The utmo&t indeed that I should 
' venture would be to question the utility of learning in 
' a young lady's education/ 

' I own,' said Mrs. Atkinson, * as the world is consti- 
*■ tuted, it cannot be as serviceable to her fortune, as it 
' will be to that of a man ; but you will allow, doctor, 

* that learning may afford a woman, at least, a reasonable 

* and an innocent entertainment/ 

* But I will suppose,' cries the doctor, ' it may have 
' its inconveniences. As for instance, if a learned lady 

* should meet with an unlearned husband, might she not 
' be apt to despise him ? ' 

* I think not,' cries Mrs. Atkinson — ' and, if I may be 

* allowed the instance, I think I have shewn myself, that 

* women who have learning themselves, can be contented 
' without that qualification in a man/ 

* To be sure/ cries the doctor, ' there may be other 

* qualifications which may have their weight in the 

* balance. But let us take the other &ide of the question, 
I * and suppose the learned of both sexes to meet in the 
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' matrimonial union, may it not afford one excellent 
' ject of disputation, which ie the most learned ? ' 

' Not at all/ cries Mrs. Atkinson ; ' for, if they had 
' both learning and good sense^ they would soon see ou ^ 

* which side the superiority lay.' | 

* But if the learned man,' said the doctor, * should be 

* a little unreasonable in hig opinion, are you sure that 

' the learned woman would preserve her duty to her hus-^ 
*■ band, and submit P ' H 

* But why,' cries Mrs. Atkinson^ * must we necessarily 

* suppose that a learned man would be unreasonable ? * 

' Nay, Madam/ said the doctor, * I am not your hu9- 

* band ; and you shall not hinder me from supposing 
' what I please. Surely it is not such a paradox to con- 

* ceive that a man of learning should be unreasonable. 

* Are there no unreasonable opinions in very learned^ 
' authors, even among the critics themselves ? For in^-J 

* stance, what can be a more strange, and indeed un- 

* reasonable opinion, than to prefer the Metamorphoses of 

* Ovid to the ^heid of Virgil ? ' 

' It would be indeed so strange/ cries the lady, * that 

* you shall not persuade me it was ever the opinion of any 

' man/ ^ 

* Perhaps not/ cries the doctor ; ' and I beheve yoi^( 
' and I should not differ in our judgments of any persoa 

' who maintained such an opinion What a taste mns^B 

' he have ? ' ^ 

* A moat contemptible one Indeed,' cries Mrs, A tVin- 
son. f 

* I am eatigfied/ cries the doctor, ' And in the words 
' of your own Horace, Verhum non amplius addam.' 

* But how provoking is this I ' cries Mrs. Atkiusoo, 

* draw one in in such a manner. I protest I was so warm 

* in the defence of my favourite Virgil that I was not 

* aware of your design ; but all your triumph depends oi 
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' a supposition that one should be so unfortunate ae to 

* meet with the silliest fellow in the world/ 

* Not in the least,* cries the doctor. * Doctor Bentley 

* was not such a person ; and yet he would have 
' quarrelled, I am convinced, with any wife in the world, 
'- in behalf of one of his corrections. I don't suppose 

* he would have given up his Ingeritia Fata to an augel.' 

* But do you think,' said she, ' if I had loved him, I 

* would have contended with him ? ' 

* Perhaps you might sometimes,' said the doctor, * be 

* of these sentiments ; but you remember your own Virgil 
' — Varium et mutabile semper Fcemiiia.' 

' Nay, Amelia,' said Mrs. Atkinson, * you are now con- 
' cerned as well as I am ; for he hath now abused the 

* whole sex, and quoted the severest thing that ever was 
' said against us, though I allow it is one of the finest/ 

' With all my heart, my dear,' cries Amelia. ' I have 
' the advantage of you however, for I don't understand 
•him.' 

* Nor doth she understand much better than yourself,* 
cries the doctor ; ' or she would not admire nonsense, 

* even though in Vir^.' 

* Pardon me. Sir,' said she. 

* And pardon me, Madam,' cries the doctor, with a 
feigned seriousness ; ' I say, a boy in the fourth form at 
' Eton would be whipped, or would deserve to be whipped 

* at least, who made the Neuter Gender agree with the 
' Feminine. You have heard, however, that Virgil left 
' his jjjieid incorrect; and, perhaps, had he lived to 

* correct it, we should not have seen the faults we now 

* see in it.' 

' Why, it is very true as you say^ doctor,' cries Mrs. 
Atkinson — ' There seems to be a false concord. I protest 

* 1 never thought of it before/ 

* And yet this is the Virgil,' answered the doctor, * that 
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* you are bo fond of, who hath made you all of the Neuter 

* Gender ; or, as we say in English, he hath made mere 

* animals of you ; for, if we translate it thus. 



Woman is a T&rious and chsjigeable animal, 



4 
I 



* there will be no fault, I believe, unless in point of 

* civility to the ladies/ 

Mrs. Attinson had just time to tell the doctor he wW 
a provoking creature, before the arrival of Booth and Ms 
friend put an end to that learned discourse, in which 
neither of the parties had greatly recommended them- 
selves to each other; the doctor's opinion of the lady 
being not at all heightened by her progress in the clasaice ; 
and she on the other hand, having conceived a great dis- , 
hke in her heart towards the doctor, which would have^| 
raged, perhaps, with no less fury from the consideratioii^ 
that he had been her husband. 



CHAPTER n. 
Wfiat happened at the masquerade. 

From this time to the day of the masquerade nothing] 
happened of consequence enough to have a place in this 
history. 

On that day colonel James came to Booth's about nine I 
in the evening, where he staid for Mrs, James, who did 
not come till near eleven. The four masques then set 
out together in several chairs; and all proceeded to the^i 
Hay-market. ^| 

"When they arrived at the Opera-house, the colonel and 
Mrs. James presently left them ; nor did Booth and 
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lady remain lonw together, but were soon divided from 
each other by different masques. 

A domino soon accosted the lady, and Iiad her away 
to the upper end of tlie farthest room on the right hand, 
where both the masques sat down ; nor waa it long before 
the he domino began to make very fervent love to the 
she. It would, perhaps, be tedious to the reader to run 
through the whole process, which was not indeed in the 
most romantic style. The lover seemed to consider his 
mistresB as a mere woman of this world, and seemed 
rather to apply to her avarice and ambition, than to her 
softer paasions. 

As he waa not so careful to conceal his true voice as 
the lady was, she soon discovered that this lover of hers 
was no other than her old friend the peer, and presently 
a thought suggested itself to her, of making an advantage 
of this accident. She gave him therefore an intimation 
that ebe knew him, and expressed some astonishment at 
his having found her out. ' I suspect,' says she, ' my 

* lord, that you have a friend in the woman where I now 
' lodge, as well as you had in Mrs. Ellison.' My lord 
protested the contrary To which she answered, ' Nay, 

* ray lord, do not defend her so earnestly^ till you are 
' sure I should have been angry with her.' 

At these words, which were accompanied with a very 
bewitching softness, my lord flew into raptures rather too 
strong for the place he was in. These the lady gently 
checked, and begged him to take care they were not 
observed: for that her husband, for aught she knew, waa 
then in the room 

Colonel James came now up, and said, ' So, Madam, I 

* have the good fortune to find you again ; I have been 

* extremely miserable since I lost you.' The lady an- 
swered in her masquerade voice, that she did not know 
him. *I am colonel James,' said he, in a whisper, 

VOL. iX. 
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* Indeed, Sir,' answered slie, 'you are mistaken, I 

* no acquaintance with any colonel James/ * Madam/ 
answered he, in a whisper likewise, ' T am positive I am 
' not mistaken, you are certainly Mrs. Booth."- — ' Indeed, 

* Sir,' eaid she, ' you are very impertinent, and I beg you 

* will leave me.* My lord then interposed, and speakii^ 
in his own voice, assured the colonel that the lady was & 
woman of quality, and that they were engaged in a con- 
versation together; upon which, the colonel asked the 
lady's pardon ; for as there was nothing remarkable 
her dress, he really believed he had been mistaken. 

He then went again a hunting through the rooms, ani 
soon after found Booth walking without his mask between 
two ladies, one of whom was in a blue doraino, and the 
other in the dress of a shepherdess. ' Will," cries the 
colonel, * do you know what is become of our wives ; for 
' I have seen neither of them since we have been in the 

* room ? ' Booth answered. That he supposed they were 
both together, and they should find them by and by 

' What,' cries the lady in the blue domino, * are you^J 

* both come upon duty then with your wives ? aa fodH 

* yours, Mr. Alderman/ said ahe to the colonel, * I make 

* no question but she is got into much better company 

* than her husband's.' ' How can you be so cruel, 
' Madam/ said the shepherdess, ' you will make him 

* beat his wife by and by, for he is a military man, I 

* assure you/ * In the trained bands, I presume,' cries 
the domino, ' for he is plainly dated from the city.' — *I 
' own, indeed,* cries the other, ' the gentleman smells 

* strongly of Thames-street, and, if I may venture 
' guess, of the honourable calling of a tailor.' 

'Why, what the devil hast thou picked up here? 3 
cries James. 

•^ Upon my soul, I don't know,' answered Booth ; 
' wish you would take one of them at least.' 
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* Wliat say you, Madam ? * cries the domino, * will you 

* go with the colonel ? I assure you, you have mistaken 
' your man, for be is no less a person than the great 

* colonel Jamea himseU'.' 

* Ko wonder, then, that Mr. Booth gives him his choice 

* of ua ; it is the proper office of a caterer, in which 

* capacity Mr. Booth hath, I am told, the honour to gerve 

* the noble colonel.* 

' Much good may it do you with your ladies,' said 
James ; ' I will go in pursuit of better game.' At which 
words he walked off. 

' You are a true sportsman,' cries the shepherdess ; 
' for your only pleasure^ I believe, lies in the pursuit.' 

* Do you know the gentleman. Madam ? ' cries the 
domino. 

'Who doth not know him?' answered the shep- 
herdess. 

* What is his character ? * cries the domino ; * for 

* though I have jested with him, I only know him by 

* sight.' 

* I know nothing very particular in his character,' cries 
the shepherdess. *He gets every handsome woman he 

* can, and so they do all.' 

* I suppose then he is not married,' swd the domino. 

* yes ! and married for love, too,' answered the 
other ; ' but he hath loved away all his love for her long 
^ ago, and now, he says, she makes as line an object of 

* hatred. — I think if the fellow ever appears to have 

* any wit, it is when he abuses his wife ; and, luckily 
' for him, that is his favourite topic. — I don't know the 
' poor wretch, but as he describes her, it is a miserable 

* animal.' 

' I know her very well,' cries the other : * and I am 

* much mistaken if she is not even with him ; but hang 
*■ him, what has become of Booth P ' 

oS 
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At this instant a great noise arose near that part where 
the two ladies were. This was occasioned by a large 
assembly of young fellows, whom they call bucks, who 
were got together and were enjoying, as tlie phrase^ 
is, a letter, which one of them had found in the room. 

Curiosity hath its votaries among all ranks of peoplej 
whenever therefore an object of this appears it is as &ure 
of attracting a crowd in the assembhes of the polite, as 
in those of their inferiors. 

When this crowd was gathered together, one of th( 
hacks, at the desire of his companions, as well as of all 
present, performed the part of a public orator, and read 
out the following letter, wliich we shall give the reader, 
together with the comments of the orator himself, and of 
all hia audience. 

The orator tlien, being mounted on a bench, began m 
follows : 

'Here begiimeth the first chapter of saml — Fos 

' on*t. Jack, what is the saint's name ? I have forgot.' 

"■ Timothy, you blockhead,' answered another, 

^ Timothy/ 

' Well, then,' cries the orator, * of Saint Timothy. V 

' " Sir, I am very sorry to have any occasion of writing \ 
' " on the following subject, in a country that is honoured ' 
' " with the name of Christian ; much more am I cod- ! 
' " cerned to address myself to a man whose manj 
' " advantages, derived both from nature and fortune, I 
' " should demand the highest return of gratitude t-o ihe , 
' " great Giver of all those good things. Is not such a > 

* " man guilty of the highest ingratitude to that most i 
' " beneficent Being, by a direct and avowed disobediencfrM 
' " of his moat positive laws and commands ? ^1 

* *• I need not tell you that adultery is forbid in the 
' " laws of the decalogue ; nor need I, I hope, mentioa, 

• " that it is expressly forbid in the New Testament." 
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* You see, tterefore,' said the orator, ' what the law is, 
and therefore none of you will be able to plead ig- 
norance, when you come to the Old Bailey in the other 
world. — ^Bul here goes again- . 

* " If it had not been so expressly forbidden in scrlp- 
*' ture, still the law of Nature would have yielded light 
" enough for us to have discovered the great horror and 
** atrociousiiess of this crime. 

* " And accordingly we find, that nations, where the 
" aun of righteousness hath yet never ehined, have 
" punished the adulterer with the most exemplary pains 
** and penalties ; not only the polite heathens, but the 
" most barl^arous nations have concurred in these ; in 
" many places the most severe and shameful corporal 
" punishments, and in some, and those not a few, Death 
" itself hath been inflicted on this crime. 

* " And sure in a human sense there is scarce any guilt 
'* which deserves to be more severely punished. It in- 
" eludes in it almost every injury and every mischief 
" which one man can do to, or can bring on, another. 
** It is robbing him of his property." 

' Mind that, ladies,' said the orator ; * you are all the 
property of your husbands; "and of that property, 
" which, if he ia a good man, he values above all 
*' others. It is poisoning that fountain whence he hath 
** a right to derive the sweetest and most innocent plea- 
" sure, the most cordial comfort, the most solid friend- 
" ship, and most faithful assistance in all his afiairs, 
" wants, and distresses. It is the destruction of his 
" peace of mind, and even of his reputation. The ruin 
" of both wife and Imsband, and sometimes of the whole 
" family, are the probable consequence of this fatal 
" injury. Domestic happineee is the end of almost aU 
" our pursuits, and the common reward of all our pains. 
" When men find themselves for ever barred from this 
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' " deliglitful fniilion, they are lost to all industry, and 
' " grow careless of all their worldly affairs. Thus they 
' " become bad subjects, bad relations, bad friends, and 
' " bad raeTi. Hatred and revenge are the wretched 
' " passions which boil in their minds. Despair and 
" madness very commonly ensue, and murder and 
" suicide often close the dreadful scene." d 

' Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you see the scene b 
closed. So here ends the first act — and thus begim, 
the second : i 

* " I have here attempted to lay before you a picture 
" of this Tice, the horror of which no colours of tnine 
" can exaggerate. But what pencil can delineate the 
" horrors of that punishroent which the scripture-J 
" denounces against it ? 

' "■ And for what will you subject yourself to this 
" punishment ? or for what reward will you inflict all 
" this misery on another? I will add, on your friend? 
" for the possession of a woman ; for the pleasure of a 
" moment ? but if neither virtue nor religion can 
" restrain your inordinate appetites, are there not i 
"many women as handsome as your friend's wife,^| 
*' whom, though not with innocence, yon may possess ~ 
" with a much less degree of guilt ? what motive 
" then can thus hurry you on to the destruction of 
" yourself and your friend ? doth the peculiar rani- 
*' ness of the guilt add any zest to the sin ? doth it 
" enhance the pleasure as much as we may be assured 
" it will the punishment ? 
' '* But if you can be so lost to ^ sense of fear, and j 
" of shame, and of goodness, as not to be debarred by 
" the evil which you are to bring on yourself, by the^ 
" extreme baseness of the action, nor by the ruin inV 
" which you are to involve others, let me still urge the 
" difficulty, I may say the impossibility, of the success. 



" Tou are attacking a fortress on a rock ; a chastity so 
** strongly defended, as well by & happy natural dis- 
" position of mind, as by the strongest principles of 
'* religion and virtue^ implanted by education, and 
** nourished and improved by habit, that the woman 
** must be invincible even without that firm and con- 
" stant affection of her husband, which would guard 
*' a much looser and worse-disposed heart. What there- 
" fore are you attempting but to introduce distrust, 
*' and perhaps disunion between an innocent and a 
" happy couple, in which too you cannot succeed 
" without bringing, I am convinced, certain destruction 
" on your own head ? 

' " Desist, therefore, let me advise you, from this 
*' enormous crime ; retreat from the vain attempt of 
" climbing a precipice which it is impossible you should 
*' ever ascend, where you must probably soon fall into 
" utter perdition, and can have no other hope but of 
*' dragging down your best friend into perdition with you. 

* " I can think of but one argument more, and that, 
*' indeed, a very bad one ; you throw away that time in 
" an impossible attempt, which might, in other places, 
" crown your sinful endeavours with succeea." 

' And so ends the dismal ditty.' 

' D — n me,' cries onej * did ever mortal hear such 
d — n"d BtuiT?' 

' Upon my soul,' said another, ' I like the last argu- 
ment well enough. There is some sense in that; for 
d — n me, if I had not rather go to D — g — ss at 
any time, than to follow a virtuous b for a fort- 
night.' 

' Tom,' says one of thera, ' let us set the ditty to 
music ; let us subscribe to have it set by Handel ; it 
wiil make an excellent oratorio.' 

* D — n me, Jack,* says another, ' we'll have it set to a 
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' psalin tune, and we'll sing it next Sunday at St 
' James's church, and I'll bear a bob, d — a me.* 

' Fie upon it ! gentlemen, fie upon it 1 ' said a friar, 
who came x»p, ' do you think there is any wit and 
' humour in this ribaldry ; or if there were, would 
' it make any atonement for abusing relig^ioa and 

* virtue ? ' 

' Heyday ! ' cries one, ' this is a friar in good earnest/ 
* Whatever I am,' said the friar, ' I hope at least you 

* are what you appear to be. Heaven forbid, for the sake 

* of our posterity, that you should be gentlemen.' 

' Jack,' cries one, ' let us toss the friar in a blanket.' 
' Me in a blanket ? ' said the friar, * by the dignity of 

* man, I will twist the neck of every one of you as sure 
' as ever the neck of a dunghill-cock was twisted.' At 
which words he pulled off his masque, and the tre- 
mendous majesty of colonel Bath appeared, from which 
the bucks fled away as fast as the Trojans heretofore 
from the face of Achilles. The colonel did not thini 
it worth while to pursue any other of them except him 
who had the letter in his hand, which the colonel desbed 
to see ; and the other deUvered, saying, it was very much 
at his service. 

The colonel being possessed of the letter, retired as 
privately as he could, in order to give it a careful 
perusal ; for badly as it had been read by the orator, 
there were some passages in it which had pleased the 
colonel. He had just gone through it, when Booth j 
passed by him ; upon which, the colonel called to him,fl 
and delivering him the letter, bid him put it in his ^ 
pocket, and read it at his leisure. He made many 
encomiums upon it, and told Booth it would be of 
service to him, and was proper for all young men 
read. 

Booth had not yet seen his wife ; but, as he conclude 
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Bhe was safe witli Mrs. James, he was not uneasy. He 
had been prevented searching fartter after her, by the 
lady in the blue domino, who had joined him again. 
Booth had now made these discoveries : that the lady 
was pretty well acquainted with liim ; that she was a 
woman of fashion; and that she had a particular regard 
for him. But though he was a gay man, he was in 
reality so fond of his Amelia, that he thought of no 
other woman ; wherefore^ though not abijolutely a 
Joeeph, as we have already seen ; yet could he not 
be guilty of premeditated inconstancy. He was indeed 
so very cold and insensible to the hints which were 
given him, that the lady began to complain of his dul- 
ness. When the shepherdess again came up, and heard 
this accusation against him, she conhrmed it, saying : 
' I do assure you. Madam, he is the dullest fellow in 
*■ the world. Indeed, I should almost take you for his 

* wife, by finding you a second time with him ; for I do 
' assure you the gentleman very seldom keeps any other 
'company.' 'Are jou so well acquainted with him, 
' Madam ? ' said the domino. ' I have had that honour 

* longer than your ladyship, I believe,' answered the 
shepherdess. ' Possibly you may. Madam,' cries the 
domino, * but I wish you would not interrupt us at 
"present; for we have some business together.' 'I be- 

* lieve, Madam,' answered the shepherdess, '■ my business 
' with the gentleman is altogether as important as 
' yours ; and therefore your ladyship may withdraw 

* if you please/^ — ' My dear ladies,' cries Booth, * I beg 

* you will not quarrel about me/ — *Not at aU,' an- 
swered the domino, ' since you are so indifferent, I re- 

* sign my pretensions with all my heart. If you had 

* not been the dullest fellow upon earth, I am con- 

* vinced you must have discovered me.' — She then 
went off muttering to herself, that she was satisfied 
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the shepherdess was some wretched creature whom 
nobody knew. 

The shepherdess overheard the earcaam, and answered 
it, by asking Booth what contemptible wretch he had 
picked up ? * Indeed, Madam/ said he» * you know u 
' much of her as I do ; she is a masquerade acquaint- 

* ance like yourself.' *Like me,' repeated she. *Do 
*■ you think if this had been our first acquaintance, I 
' should have wasted so much time with you as I have ? 
' for your part, indeed, I believe a woman will get very 
' little advantage by her having been formerly intimate 
' with you.' * I do not know. Madam,' said Booth, * that 
' I deserve that character any more than 1 know tk 
'person that now gives it me.* 'And you have the 
*■ assurance then,* said she in her own voice, ' to affwt 

* not to remember me.' 'I think,' cries Booth, 'I have 

* heard that voice before ; but, upon my soul, I do not 

* recollect it.' ' Do you recollect/ said she, * no woman 
' that you have used with the highest barbarity ? 1 will 

* not say ingratitude." ' No, upon my honour/ answered 
Booth. * Mention not honour/ said she, * thou wretch; 

' for hardened as thou art, I could shew thee a face, that, 1 

* in spite of thy consummate impudence, would confound 

* thee with shame and horror. Dost thou not yet know 

* me ? ' ' I do, Madam, indeed/ answered Booth, " and I 
^ confess, that of all women in the world you have the 

* most reason for what you said/ 

Here a long dialogue ensued between the gentleman' 
and the lady, whom, I suppose, I need not mention to 
have been Miss Matthews : but as it consisted chiefly ol 
violent upbraidings on her side, and excuses on hk, I' 
despair of making it entertaining to the reader, and shall 
therefore return to the colonel, who having searched all 
the rooms with the utmost diligence, without finding the 
woman he looked for, began to suspect that he had before 
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fixed on the right person, and that Amelia had denied 
herself to him, being pleased with her paramour, whom 
he had discovered to be the noble peer. 

He resolved, therefore, as he could have no sport him- 
Belf, to spoil that of others; accordingly he found out 
Booth, and asked him again, what was become of both 
their wivee ; for that he had searched all over the rooms, 
and could find neither of them. 

Booth was now a little alarmed at this account, and, 
parting with Miss Matthews, went along with the colonel 
in search of his wife. As for Miss Matthews, he had at 
length pacified her with a promise to make her a visit ; 
which promise she extorted from him, swearing bitterly 
in the most solemn manner, unless he made it to her, 
she would expose both him and herself at the mas- 
querade . 

As he knew the violence of the lady's passions, and to 
what heights they were capable of rising, he was obliged 
to come into these terms ; for he had, I am convinced, no 
fear upon earth equal to that of Amelia's knowing what 
it was in the power of Miss Matthews to communicate to 
her, and which to conceal from her, he had already under^ 
gone so much uneasiness. 

The colonel led Booth directly to the place where he 
had seen the peer and Amelia (such he was now well con- 
vinced she was) sitting together. Booth no sooner saw 
her, than he said to the colonel, * Sure that is my wife in 
' conversation with that masque ? * — ' I took her for your 
' lady myself,' said the colonel ; *but I found I was mis- 

* taken.^(Earkye, that is my lord , and I have seen 

* that very lady with him all this night.) ' 

This conversation passed at a little distance, and out of 
the hearing of the supposed Amelia ; when Booth look- 
ing stedfastly at the lady, declared with an oath, that he 
■was positive the colonel was in the right. She then 
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beckoned to him with her fan ; upon which, he went 
directly to her ; and she asked him to go home> which he 
very readily consented to. The peer then walked off; 
the colonel went in pursuit of his wife, or of some other 
woman; and Booth and his ladyrep^ed in two eh^B to, 
their lodgings. 



CHAPTER m. 



Consequences of the masquerade^ not uncofnmon nor 
surprising. 

TuE lady, getting first out of her chair, ran hastily up 
into the nursery to the children ; for such was jimella s 
constant method at her return home, at whatever hour. 
Booth then walked into the dining'-room, where he had 
not been long before Amelia came down to him, and with 
a most cheerful countenance, said, * My dear, I fancy we 
' have neither of us supped, shall I go down and see 
' whether there is any cold meat in the house ? ' 
'Por yourself, if you please,' answered Booth; 'but I 

* shall eat nothing.' 

*How, my dear ! ' said Amelia, ' I hope you have not 
' lost your appetite at the masquerade.' For supper was 
a meal at which he generally eat very heartily. 

* I know not well what I have lost,' said Booth ; 'I 

* find myself disordered. My head aches. I know not 
' what is the matter with me.* 

' Indeed, my dear, you frighten me/ said Ameha ; ' you 
' look indeed disordered. I wish the masquerade had 

* been far enough, before you had gone thither.' 

' Would to Heaven it had,' cries Booth ; * but that i9' 
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* over now. But pray, Amelia, answer me one question, 
' Who was that gentleman with you when I came up to 
*you?' 

* The gentleman ! my dear,' said Amelia, *what 

* gentleman ? ' 

' The gentleman, the noblemanj when I came up ; sure 

* I speak plain." 

* Upon my word, my dear, I don't understand you,' 
answered she ; ' I did not know one person at the mas- 

* querade.* 

' How ! ' said he, * what I spend the whole evening 

* with a masque without knowing him ? ' 

* Why, my dear,' said she, ' you know we were not 

* together.' 

* I know we were not,' said he ; * but what is that to 
' the purpose? sure you answer me strangely. I know 

* we were not together ; and therefore I ask you whom 

* you were with ? * 

* Nay but, my dear,' said she, ' can I tell people in 

* masques ? ' 

* I say again, Madam," said he, * would you converse 

* two hours or more with a masque whom you did not 
' know ? ' 

* Indeed, child,' aays she, ^ I know nothing of the 

* methods of a masquerade ; for I never was at one in 

* my life.' 

'I wish to Heaven you had not been at this,' cries 
Booth. * Nay, you will wish so yourself, if you tell me 

* truth — ^What have I said? do I, can I suspect you of 
' not speaking truth ? — Since you are ignorant then I will 

* inform you, the man you have conversed with was no 
' other than lord .' 

^ And is that the reason,' said she, 'you wish I had not 
' been there ? ' 

' And is not that reason,^ answered he, ' sufficient ? Is 
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* he not the last man upon earth with whom I would 
' have you converse ? * 

' 3o you really wish then that I had not been at the 
' raaaquerade ? ' 

' I do,' cried he, * from my soul.' 

' 3o may I ever be able,' cried she, ' to indulge you in 

* every wish as in this, — I was not there/ 

' Do not trifle, Amelia,* cried he ; ' you would not jest 
' with me, if you knew the situation of my mind.' 

' Indeed, I do not jest with you,' said she. * Upon my 
' honour I was not there. Forgive me this fir&t deceit I 
' ever practised, and, indeed, it shall be the last ; for I 
' have paid severely for this by the uneasiness it hath 

* given me.' She then revealed to him the whole secret, 
which waa thus : 

I think it hath been already mentioned, in some part, 
of this history, that Amelia and Mrs. Atkinson were 
exactly of the same make and stature, and that there 
was likewise a very near resemblance between their 
voices. When Mrs. Atkinson, therefore, found that j 
Amelia was so extremely averse to the masquerade, she | 
proposed to go thither in her stead, and to pass upoa 
Booth for his own wife. ; 

This was afterwards very easily executed ; for when 
they left Booth's lodgings, Ameha, who went last to her 
chair, ran back to fetch her masque, as she pretended, [ 
which she had purposely left behind. She then whipped off 
her domino, and threw it over Mrs. Atkinson, who stood 
ready to receive it» and ran immediately down etairs, and ,, 
stepping into Amelia's chair, proceeded with the rest tcrfll 
the masquerade. ^B 

As her stature exactly suited that of Ameha, she had 
veiy little difficulty to carry on the impositioa; for, 
besides the natural resemblance of their voices, and the 
opportunity of speaking in a feigned one, she had scarce 
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an intercourse of six words with Booth during the whole 
time ; for the moment they got into the crowd, she took 
the firat opportunity of slipping from him. And he, as 
the reader may remember, being seized by other women, 
and concluding his wife to be safe with Mrs. James, 
was very well satisfied, till the colonel set him upon the 
search, as we have seen before. 

Mrs. Atkinson, the moment she came home, ran up 
stairs to the nursery, where she found Amelia, and told 
her in haste that she might very easily carry on the 
deceit with her husband ; for that she might tell him 
what she pleased to invent, as they had not been a 
minute together during the whole evening. 

Booth was no sooner satisfied that his wife had not been 
from home that evening, than he fell into raptures with 
her, gave her a thousand tender caresses, blamed his 
own judgment, acknowledged the goodness of hers, and 
vowed never to oppose her will more in any one instance 
daring his life. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who was still in the nursery with her 
masquerade dress, was then summoned down stairs ; and 
when Booth saw her, and heard her speak in her mimic 
tone, he declared he was not surprised at his having 
been imposed upon ; for that if they were both in the 
same disguise, he should scarce be able to discover the 
difference between them. 

They then sat down to half an hour's cheerful con- 
versation : after which they retired all in the most perfect 
good-humour. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Ctmsequence^ cftht masquerade. 

When Booth rose in the morning, he found in hU pocket 
that letter which had been delivered to him by colonel 
Bath, whichj had not chance brought to hie remembrance, 
be might possibly have never recollected. 

He had now, however^ the curiosity to open the letter, 
and beginning to read it^ the matter of it drew him on 
till he perused the whole ; for, notwithstanding the con- 
tempt cast upon it by those learned critics the bucks, 
neither the subject, nor the manner in which it was 
treated, was altogether contemptible. 

But there was still another motive which induced 
Booth to read the whole letter; and this was, thai he 
presently thought he knew the hand. He did, indeed, 
immediately conclude it was Dr. Harrison ; for the doctor 
wrote a very remarkable one; and the letter contained 
all the particularities of the doctor's character. 

He had just finished a second reading of this letter, 
when the doctor himself entered the room. The good 
mau was impatient to know the success of Amelia's 
stratagem ; for he bore towards her all that love whicli 
esteem can create in a good mind, without the assistance 
of those selfish considerations, from which the love of 
wives and children may be ordinarily deduced. The 
latter of which, Nature, by very subtle and refined 
reasomng, suggests to us to be part of our dear selves : 
and the former, as long as they remain the objects of our 
liking, that same Nature is furnished with very plain and 
fertile arguments to recommend to our affections. But 
to raise that affection in the human breast, which the 
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doctor had for Amelia, Nature is forced to use a kind of 
logic, which is no more understood by a bad man, than 
Sir Isaac Newton^s doctrine of colours is by one born 
blind. And yet in reality it contains nothitig more 
abstruse than this, that an injury Is the object of anger, 
danger of fear, and praise of vanity ; for in the same 
eimple manner it may be asserted, that goodness is the 
object of love. 

The doctor inquired immediately for his child (for so 
he often called Amelia) ; Booth answered, that he had 
left her asleep ; for that she had had but a restless night. 
' I hope she is not disordered by the masquerade/ cries 
the doctor. Booth answered, he believed she would be 
very well when she waked. ' I fancy,' said he, ' her 

* gentle spirits were a little too much fluttered last night ; 
' that is all.' 

* I hope, then/ said the doctor, * you will never more 

* insist on her going to such places, but know your own 
' happiness in having a wife that hath the diecretion to 

* avoid those places ; which, though perhaps they may 
' not be, as some represent them, such brothels of vice 

* and debauchery as would impeach the character of 
' every virtuous woman who was seen at them, are cer- 

* tainly, however, scenes of riot, disorder, and intemper- 

* ance, very improper to be frequented by a chaste and 

* sober Christian matron.' 

Booth declared that he was very sensible of his error ; 
and that, so far from sohciting his wife to go to another 
masquerade, he did not intend ever to go thither any 
more himself. 

The doctor highly approved the resolution ; and then 
Booth said : ' And I thank you, my dear friend, as well 
' as my wife's discretion, that she was not at the maa- 

* querade last night.' He then related to the doctor the 
discovery of the plot; and the good man was greatly 
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pleased with the success of the stratagem, and that Booth , 

took it in such good part. ■ 

' But, Sir/ sajs Booth, ' I had a letter given me by a " 

* noble colonel there, which is written in a band so ven 

* like yours, that I could almost swear to it. Nor is the 

* style, as far as I can guess, unlike your own. Here 

* it is, Sir. Do you own the letter, doctor, or do you 

* not ? ' 

The doctor took the letter, and having looked at it »| 
moment, said — *And did the colonel himself give you 
' tills letter ? ' 

' The colonel himself,' answered Booth. 

' Why then,' cries the doctor, 'he is surely the most 

* impudent fellow that the world ever produced. What, 
' did he deliver it with an air of triumph ? ' 

'He delivered it me with air enough,' cries Booth. 

* after his own manner, and bid me read it for my edifica- 

' tion. To say the truth, I am a little surprised that he fl 

* should single me out of all mankind to deliver the letter ^ 

* to ; I do not think I deserve the character of such a 

* husband. It is well I am not so very forward to take 
^ an afiront as some folks/ 

' I am glad to see you are not,' said the doctor; *and 
' your behaviour in this affair becomes both the man of 

* sense and the Christian ; for, it would he surely the 

* greatest folly, as well as the most daring impiety, W 
' risk your own life for the impertinence of a fool A* 
' long as you are assured of the virtue of your own mffc 
' it is wisdom in you to despise the efforts of such » 
' wretch. Not, indeed, that your wife accuses him of 
' any downright attack, though she hath observed enougb 
' in his behaviour to give offence to her delicacy.' 

'You astonish me, doctor,* said Booth. 'What can 

* you mean ? my wife dislike his behaviour ! hath the 
' colonel ever offended her ? ' 
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* I do not say he hath ever offended her by any open 

* declaratioDg. — Nor hath he done any thing, which, 

* according to the most romantic notion of honour, you 

* can or ought to resent ; but there is something ex- 

* tremely nice in the chastity of a truly yirtuous woman.' 

'And hath my wife really complained of any thing 

* of that kind in the colonel ? ' 

* Lookye, young gentleman,* cries the doctor, ' I will 

* have no quarreUing, or challenging ^ I find I have 

* made some mii^take, and therefore I insist upon it, by 

* all the rights of friendship, that you give me your 

* word of honour you will not quarrel with the colonel 

* on this account.' 

' I do with all my heart/ said Booth ; * for, if I did 
' not know your character^ I should absolutely think 

* you was jesting with me. I do not think you have 
' mistaken my wife ; but I am sure she hath mistaken 

* the colonel ; and hath miaconatrued some overstrained 
' point of gallantry, something of the Quixote kind, into 

* a design against her chastity ; but I have that opinion 
' of the colonel, that I hope you will not be offended, 

* when I declare, I know not which of you two I should 
' be the sooner jealous of/ 

* I would by no means have you jealous of any one,' 
cries the doctor ; ' for I think my child's virtue may be 
' firmly rehed on ; but I am convinced she would not 

* have said what she did to me without a cause ; nor 
' should 1, without such a conviction, have written that 

* letter to the colonel, as I own to you I did. However, 
' nothing I say hath yet passed, which even in the 

* opinion of false honour, you are at liberty to resent ; 
' but as to declining any great intimacy, if you will take 

* my advice. I think that would be prudent.' 

' You will pardon me, my dearest friend,' said Booth ; 

* but I have really such an opinion of the colonel, that 
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' I would pawn my life upon his honour ; and ae fi 
' women, I do not believe he ever had au attachment 
' to any.' ^M 

* Be it so/ said the doctor, * I have only two tlung^ 
' to insist on. The first is, that if ever you change your 

* opinion, this letter may not be the subject of any 
' quarreUing or fighting ; the other is, that you never 
' mention a word of this to your wife. By the latter 
' I shall see whether you can keep a secret ; and, if it 

* is no otherwise material, it will be a wholesome exer- 

* cise to your mind ; for the practice of any virtue is & 
' kind of mental exercise, and serves to maintain the 
' health and vigour of the soul.' 

* I faithfully promise both,' cries Booth. An d d 
the breakfast entered the room, as did soon after Amelia 
and Mrs. Atkinson. 

The conversation ran chiefly on the masquerade ; a 
Mrs. Atkinson gave an account of several adventures 
there ; but whether she told the whole truth with regard 
to herself, I will not determine. For certain it is, she 
never once mentioned the name of the noble peer. 
Amongst the rest, she said there was a young felIo« 
that had preached a sermon there upon a stool, in prase 
of adultery, she believed ; for she could not get near 
enough to hear the particulars. 

During that transaction Booth had been engaged witli 
the blue domino in another room, so that he knew nothing 
of it; 80 that what Mrs. Atkinson had now said only 
brought to his mind the doctor's letter to colonel Balh; 
for to him he supposed it was written ; and the idea of 
the colonel being a lover to Amelia, struck him in so 
ridiculous a Hght, that it threw him into a violent fil 
of laughter. ' 

The doctor, who from the natural jealousy of ^ 
author, imputed the agitation of Booth's muscles to his 
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own sermoTj or letter on that subject, was a little offended, 
and said gravely ; ' I should be glad to know the reason 

* of this immoderate mirth. Is adultery a matter of jest 
' in your opinion ? ' 

• Far otherwise,' answered Booth. * But how is it 
' possible to refrain from laughter at the idea of a fellow 

* preaching a sermon in favour of it at such a place ? ' 

* I am very sorry,' cries the doctor, ' to find the age 

* is grown to so scandalous a degree of licentiouanesSj 
' that we have thrown off not only virtue, but decency. 

* How abandoned must be the manners of any nation 
' where such insults upon religion and morality can be 

* committed with impunity ! No man is fonder of true 
' wit and humour than myself; but to profane sacred 

* things with jest and scoffing, is a sure sign of a weak 

* and a wicked mind. It is the very vice which Homer 
' attacks in the odious character of Thersites. The ladies 

* must excuse my repeating the passage to you, aa I know 
' you have Greek enough to understand it. 

"Or p hrea <f>psolv ^aiv aieocrfj.d Tf, ttoXXo te pSij) 
M^^,, arap ov tcar^ KoafiMv, ipi^sfitvat ^atrtXiua-iVf 
*AXX' o, Tt o( ittratTo 'yiKoliQv ^Apyitourtv 

' And immediately adds, 

atayiaroi B* av^p uiro 'Wtov ?j\6i.\ 

' Horace again describes such a rascal : 

' Solutoa 

' Qtki captat visut hffminum favmrnque dieaciM.\ 

• Thus paraphrased fey Mr. Pope : 

* Aw'd by DD shame, hy mo iGBpect conUdll'dr 
' In scandal bnsy, in reproaches bold : 
' With witty maJice, Btudiovm to defame, 

* Scom aU bis joy, Eiod Uoghter dJ] hia aim.' 
t * He waB the greatest Bcoundrel in the whole army.' 
] * Who trivial baretB of laughter atriveH to raise, 

' And courts o! prfttiog petulance the prsiM." FaAjicia. 
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' And says of him, 

< Hie niger «* J, httne tu, BomoM, eawto.* * 

' charming Homer,' said Mrs, Atkinson, * how lauch 
' above all other writers ! ' 

*I ask your pardon, Madam,' said the doctor; '1| 
' forgot you was a scholar ; but, indeed, I did not know 
' you understood Greek as well as Latin/ 

' I do not pretend,' said she, * to be a critic in the 
' Greek ; but I think I am able to read a little of Homer, 
' at least with the help of looking now and then into the 
' Latin.' 

' Pray, Madam,' said the doctor, * how do you like 
' this passage in the speech of Hector to Andromache — 

EtJ oIkov tavtra tA <raVT^9 epya KOfit^e, 

*\<rr6v t' TjKaKorrjv Tf, icaX afi^nroXoiOi xtKevz 

* Or how do you like the character of Hippodaima,J 
' who, by being the prettiest girlj and best workwoman 

' of her age, got one of the beat husbands in all Troy? 
' — ^I think, indeed, Homer enumerates her ^scretioa 
' with her other quah^cations ; hut I do not remember he 
' gives ufi one character of a woman of learning. — I>OE*t 
' you conceive this to be a great omission in that charmiiig 
' poet ? However, Juvenal makes you amende, for he 
' talks very abundantly of the learning of the Bomaa 
' ladies in his time.' 

* You are a provoking man, doctor,' said Mrs. Atkin- 
' son ; ' where is the harm in a woman's having learning 
^ as well as a man ? ' 

' Let me aek you another question,' said the doctor.. 

' ■ Thifl man h blftclc, do thon. Eeman t sbim this man.' 
t ' do hatne ajid oiiiid your own businewi FoUow yonr apimuiligi 
keep your moida to tfaeir work.' 
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* Where is the harm in a man's being a fine performer 

* with a needle as well as a woman ? And yet, answer 

* me honestly, would you greatly choose to marry a man 

* with a thimble upon hia finger ? Would you in earnest 

* think a needle became the hand of your husband as 

* well as a halberd ? ' 

* As to war, I am with you,' said she, ' Homer him- 

* self, I well remember, makes Hector tell his wife, that 

* warhke works — What is the Greek word — Pollemy^ 

* something — belonged to men only ; and I readily agree 
' to it. I hate a masculine woman, an Amazon^ as much 

* as you can do ; but what is there mascuhne in learn- 
•ing?' 

' Nothing so mascuUnev take my word for it. As for 
' your Pollemy, I look upon it to be the true charac- 

* teristic of a devil. So Homer everywhere characterises 

* Mars.' 

* Indeed, my dear,' cries the Serjeant, * you had better 

* not dispute with the doctor ; for, upon my word, he will 

* be too hard for you.' 

* Nay, I beg you will not interfere^' cries Mrs. At- 
kinson; *I am sure you con be no judge in these 
' matters.' 

At which the doctor and Booth burst into a loud laiigh; 
and AmeUa, though fearful of giving her friend offence, 
could not forbear a gentle Budle. 

* You may laugh, gentlemen, if you please,' said Mrs. 
Atkinson ; * but I thank Heaven, I have married a man 

* who is not jealous of my understanding. I should have 

* been the most miserable woman upon earth with a 

* starched pedant, who was possessed of that nonsensical 

* opinion, that the difference of sexes causes any difference 

* in the mind. Why don't you honestly avow the Turkish 

* notion, that women have no souls ? for you say the 
V * same thing in effect.' 
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* Indeed, my dear,' cries tlie seijeanti greatly concerned 
to see hJ8 wife so angry, ' you have mistaken the doctor.* 

* I beg, ray dear/ cried she, ' you will say nothing 

* upon these subjects — ^I hope you at least do not despise 
' ray understanding, ' 

*I assure you, I do not,' said the serjeant; *andl 

* hope you will never despise mine ; for a man may have 
' some understanding, I hope, without learning.' 

Mxa. Atkinson reddened extremely at these words ; and 
the doctor, fearing he had gone too fsur, began to soften 
matters, in which Amelia assisted him. By these means, 
the storm, rising in Mrs. Atkinson before, was in some 
measure laid, at least suspended, from bursting al 
present ; but it fell afterwards upon the poor Serjeant's 
head in a torrent, who had learned perhaps one maxim 
from his trade, that a cannon-ball always doth mischief 
in proportion to the resistance it meets with ; and that 
nothing so effectually deadens its force as a woolpack. 
The Serjeant therefore bore all with patience ; and the 
idea of a woolpack, perhaps, bringing that of a feather- 
bed into his head, he at last not only quieted his wife; 
but she cried out with great sincerity, * Well, my dear, 
' I will say one thing for you, that I believe from mj 
' soul, though you have no learning, you have the best 

* understanding of any man upon earth ; and I must 
' own I think the latter far the more profitable of lb 

* two.' 

Far different was the idea she entertained of the doct 
whom, from this day^ she considered as a conceited- 
pedant; nor could all Amelia's endeavours ever alter^ 
her sentiments. M 

The doctor now took his leave of Booth and his wif(^ 
for a week, he intending to set out within an hour or two 
with his old friend, with whom our readers were a little 
acquainted at the latter end of the ninth book, and of 
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whom, perhaps, they did not then conceive the most 
favourable opinion. 

Nay, I am aware that the esteem which some readers 
before had for the doctor, may be here lessened ; since 
he may appear to have been too easy a dupe to the gross 
flattery of the old gentleman. If there be any such 
critics, we are heartily sorry ae well for them as for the 
doctor ; hut it is our business to discharge the part of a 
faithful historian^ and to describe hiunan nature as it is, , 
not as we would wish it to be. J 




CHAPTER V. 



Tn which colonel Bath appears in great glory. 



That afternoon, as Booth was walkings in the Park, he 
Biet with colonel Bathj who presently asked him for the 
letter which he had given him the night before; upon 
which Booth immediately returned it. 

* Bon t you think,' cries Bath, ' it is writ with great 

* dignity of expression and emphasis of — of — of judg- 
'■ meat ? ' 

' I am surprised, though,' cries Booth, * that any one 

* should write such a letter to you, colonel.' 

* To me ! ' said Bath. — * What do you mean. Sir, I hope 

* you don't imagine any man durst write such a letter to 
' me ? d — n me, if I knew a man who thought me capable 

* of debauching my friend's wife, I would d— n 

'me.' 

' I believe, indeed, Sir,' cries Booth, ' that no man 

* living dares put his name to such a letter ; but you see 

* it is anonymous.' 
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' I don't know what you mean by ommous,' cries the 
colonel : ' but, blast my reputation, if I liad received such 

* a letter, if I would not have Bearched the world to have 

* fotmd the writer. D — n me, I would have gone to the 
' East Indies to have pulled off his nose.' 

* He would, indeed, have deserved it,* cries Booth, — 

* But pray, Sir, how came you by it? ' 

' I took it,' said the colonel, ' from a set of idle ytjung 

* rascalflj one of whom was reading it out aloud upon a 
' stool, while the rest were attempting to make a jest, 
' not only of the letter, but of all decency, virtue, and 
' religion. A set of fellows that you must have seen or 

* heard of about town^ that are, d — n me, a disgrace to 

* the dignity of manhood ; puppies that mistake noise mid 

* impudence, rudeness and profaneness for wit. If the 

* drummers of my company had not more understanding 
' than twenty such fellows, I'd have them both whipped 

* out of the regiment.' 

' 3o then, you do not know the person to whom it was 

* writ ? ' said Booth. 

*■ Lieutenant,' cries the colonel, ' your question deserves 

* no answer. I ought to take time to consider whether I 

* ought not to resent the supposition. Do you think, Sir, 

* I am acquainted with a rascal ? ' 

* I do not suppose, colonel,' cries Booth, * that you 
' would wiLingly cultivate an intimacy with such a 

* person ; but a man must have good luck who hath 
' any acquaintance, if there are not some rascals among 

* them.* 

' I am not offended with you, child,* says the colonel. 
' I know you did not intend to offend me.' 

' No man, I believe, dares intend it,' said Booth. 

* I believe so too,' said the colonel, * d — n me, I know 

* it. But you know, child, how tender I am on this 

* subject. If I had been ever married myself, I should 
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* have cleft the man's skull who had dared look wantonly 

* at my wife.' 

' It is certainly the most cruel of all injuries,' said 
Booth. *How finely doth Shakspeare express it in his 
' OtheUo ! 

* Btil tbfire^ wb«re I had ireaBared Wp my tovl.* 

* That Shakspeare,' cries the colonel, ' was a fine fellow. 

* He was a very pretty poet indeed. Was it not Shak- 

* apeare that wrote the play about Hotspur ? Yon must 

* remember these lines. I got them ahnost by heart at 
' the playhouse ; for I never missed that play whenever 
' it was acted, if I was in town — 



' By Heav'n i^ was Etn ^asy leap, 

' To plnck bright honour into the hill moon, 

' Or drive mto the bottomlesB de«p. 



C' And — and — faith^ I have almost forgot them ; but I 
now it is something about saving your honour from 

* drowning — ! it ia very fine. I say, d— n me, the 

* man that writ those lines was the greatest poet the 
' world ever produced. There ie dignity of espression 

* and emphasis of thinking, d — n me.* 
Booth assented to the colonel's criticism, and then 

cried, 'I wish, colonel, you would be so kind to give 

* me that letter.' The colonel answered, if he had any 
particular use for it he would give it him with all his 
heart, and presently delivered it ; and soon afterwards 
they parted. 

Several passages now struck all at once upon Booth's 
mind, which gave him great uneasiness. He became 
confident now that he had mistaken one colonel for 
another; and though he could not account for the 
letter's getting into those hands from whom Bath had 
taken it, (indeed James had dropped it out of his pocket) 
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yet a thousand circuniBtaiices left him no room to doubt 
the identity of the person, who wa« a man much more 
liable to raise the suspicion of a husband than honest 
Bath, who would at any time have rather fought with a 
man than lain with a woman. ^^ 

The whole behaviour of Amelia now rushed upon his" 
memory. Her resolution not to take up her residence &t 
the colonel's house ; her backwardness even to dine there, 
her unwillin^ess to go to the masquerade, many of her 
unguarded expressions, and some, where she had been 
more guarded, all joined together to raise such an idea 
in Mr. Booth, that he had almost taken a resolution to 
go and cut the colonel to pieces in his own house, 
Ckwler thoughts, however, suggested themselves to him 
in time. He recollected the promise he had so solemiJy ■ 
made to the doctor. He considered, moreover, that ie 
was yet in the dark as to the extent of the colonel's 
guilt. Having nothing therefore to fear from it, he con- 
tented himself to postpone a resentment which he never- 
theless resolved to take of the colonel hereafter, if lie 
found he was in any degree a delinquent. 

The first step he determined to take was, on the fint 
opportunity, to relate to colonel James the means by 
which he became possessed of the letter, and to read it 
to him ; on which occasion, he thought he should eaiilv 
discern by the behaviour of the colouel whether he ]ial 
been suspected either by Amelia or the doctor without i 
cause ; but as for his wife, he fully resolved not to reveil 
the secret to her till the doctor's return. 

While Booth was deeply engaged by himself in thew 
meditations, captain Trent came up to him, and familiarly 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

They were soon joined by a third gentleman, and pre- 
sently afterwards by a fourth, both acquaintances of Mr. 
Trent; and all having walked twice the length of the 
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Mall together, it being now past nine in the evening, 
Trent proposed going to the tavern, to which the strangers 
immediately consented ; and Booth himself, after &ome 
resistance, was at length persuaded to comply. 

To the King's Arms then they went, where the bottle 
went very briskly round till after eleven ; at which time, 
Trent proposed a game at cards, to which proposal like- 
wise Booth's consent was obtained, though not without 
much difficulty ; for though he had naturally some inch- 
nation to gambling, and had formerly a little indulged 
it, yet he had entirely left it off for many years. 

Booth and his friend were partners, and had at first 
some success ; but Fortune, according to her usual con- 
duct, soon shifted about, and persecuted Booth with such 
malice, that in about two hours he was stripped of all the 
gold in his pocket, which amounted to twelve guineas, 
being more than half the cash which he was at that 
time worth. 

How easy is it for a man who is at all tainted with the 
itch of gaming, to leave off play in such a situation, 
especially when he is likewise heated with liquor, I leave 
to the gamesters to determine. Certam it is that Booth 
had no inchnation to desist ; but, on the contrary* was 
so eagerly bent on playing on, that he called his friend 
out of the room, and asked him for ten pieces, which he 
promised punctually to pay the next morning, 

Trent chid him for using so much formality on the 
occasion. ' You know,' said he, ' dear Booth, you may 
' have what money you please of me. Here ia a twenty- 

* pound note, at your service ; and if you want five times 

* the sum, it is at your service. We will never let these 
' fellows go away with our money in this manner ; for 
' we have so much the advantage, that if the knowing 

* ones were here they would lay odde of our side.' 

But if this was really Mr. Trent's opinion, he was very 
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much mistaken ; for the other two honourable geatlemen i 
were not only greater masters of the game, and eomafl 
■what soberer than poor Booth, having, with all the art" 
in their power, evaded the bottle ; but they had, more- 
over, another small advantage over their adversaries, 
both of them, by means of some certain private mgns, 
previously agreed upon between them, being always ac 
quainted with the principal carda in each other's hands. 
It cannot be wondered, therefore, that Fortune was on 
their side ; for, however she may be reported to favour 
fools, she never, I believe, shews them any countenance 
when they engage to play with knaves, 

The more Booth lost, the deeper he made his bet«; 
the consequence of which was, that about two in Uie 
morning, besides the loss of his own money, he was 
fifty pounds indebted to Trent : a sum indeed, which he 
would not have borrowed, had not the other, like a very . 
generous friend, pushed it upon him. ^M 

Trent's pockets became at last dry by means of theiie 
loans. His own loss indeed was trifling ; for the stakes 
of the games were no higher than crowns ; and betting 
(aa it is called) was that to which Booth owed his ruin, 
The gentlemen therefore, pretty well knowing Booth's 
circumstances, and being kindly unwilling to win more 
of a man than he was worth, declined playing any longer, 
nor did Booth once aak them to persist ; for he was 
ashamed of the debt which he had already contracted U> 
Trent, and very far from desiring to increase it. 

The company then separated. The two victors and 
Trent went off in their chairs to their several houses near 
Grosvenor-square ; and poor Booth, in a melancholy 
mood, walked home to his lodgings. He was, indeed, ifl 
such a fit of despair, that it more than once came into Mb 
head to put an end to his miserable being. 

But before we introduce him to Ameha, we must 
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her the justice to relate the manner in which she apent 
thi8 unhappy evemng. It was about seven when Booth 
left her to walk in the Park; from this time, till past 
eighty ehe was employed with her children, in playing 
■with them, in giving them their supper, and in putting 
them to bed. 

When these offices were performed, she employed her- 
self another hour in cooking up a little supper for her 
husband, this being, as we have akeady observed, his 
favourite meal, as indeed It was hers ; and, in a most 
pleasant and delightful manner, they generally passed 
their time at this season, though their fare was very 
seldom of the sumptuous kind. 

It now grew dark, and her hashed mutton was ready 
for the table, but no Booth appeared. Having waited 
therefore for him a full hour, alie gave him over for that 
evening ; nor was she much alarmed at his absence, as 
she knew he was, in a night or two, to be at the tavern 
with some brother officers ; she concluded therefore that 
they had met in the Park, and had agreed to spend this 
evening together. 

At ten then she sat down to supper by herself ; for Mrs, 
Atkinson was then abroad. And here we cannot help re- 
lating a httle incident, however trivial it may appear to 
some. Having sat some time alone, reflecting on their 
distressed situation, her spirits grew very low ; and she 
was once or twice going to ring the bell, to send her maid 
for half a pint of white wine ; but checked her inchnation 
in order to save the little sum of sixpence ; which she did 
the more resolutely as she had before refused to gratify 
her children with tarts for their supper from the same 
motive. And this self-denial she was very probably 
practising to save sixpence, while her husband was pay- 
ing a debt of several guineas, incurred by the ace of 
ps being in the hands of his adversary. 
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Instead therefore of this cordial she took up one of the 
excellent Farquhar'a comedies, and read it half through, 
when, the clock striking twelve, she retired to bed, leav- 
ing the maid to sit up for her master. She would, indeed, 
have much more willingly have set up herself; but the 
delicacy of her own mind assured her that Booth would 
not thank her for the compliment. Thig is indeed a 
method which some wives take of upbraiding their has- 
bands for staying abroad till too late an hour, and of 
engaging them, through tendernesB and good nature, 
never to enjoy the company of their friends too long 
when they must do this at the expence of their wives'^ 
rest. S 

' To bed then she went, but not to sleep. Thrice indeed 
she told the dismal clock, and as often heard the more 
dismal watchman, till her miserable husband found hia 
way home, and stole silently, like a thief, to bed to her; 
at which time, pretending then first to awake, she thretf 
her snowy arms around him ; though, perhaps, the more 
witty property of snow, according to Addison, that is (o 
say, its coldness, rather belonged to the poor captain. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Read^ gamester^ and observe. 

Boora could not so well disguise the agitations 
mind from Amelia, but that she perceived sufficient 
symptoms to assure her that some misfortune had be- 
fallen him. This made her in her turn so uneasy that 
Booth took notice of it, and after breakfast said, * Sure, 
' my dear Emily, something hath fallen out to vex you.' 
Amelia, looking tenderly at him, answered, * Indeed, 
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' my dear, you are in the right. I am indeed extremely 

* vexed.' * For heaven 9 sake,' said he, ' what is it ? ' 

* Nay, my love,' criea she» * that you must answer your- 

* self. Whatever it is which hath given you all that 
*■ disturbance that you in vain endeavour to conceal from 
' me, this it is which causes all my affliction/ 

•You guess truly, my sweet,' repUed Booth; 'I am 
' indeed afflicted, and I will not, nay, I cannot conceal 
' the truth from you, I liave undone myself, Amelia.' 

* What have you done, child ? ' said she in some con- 
sternation. * Fray tell me.' 

' I have lost my money at play,' answered he. 

* Pugh ! ' said she, recovering herself, — ' what signifies 
' the trifle you had in your pocket ? Kesolve never to 

* pUy again, and let it give you no farther vexation; I 

* warrant you, we will contrive some method to repair 
" Buch a loss.' 

*Thon heavenly angel, thou comfort of my soul,' cried 

Booth, tenderly embracing her Then starting a little 

from her arms, and looking with eager fondness in her 
eyes, he said, * Let me survey thee ; art thou really 
' human, or art thou not rather an angel in a humon 

* form?. — ^0, nol ' cried he, flying again into her arms» 

* thou art my dearest woman, my beat, my beloved wife ! ' 

Amelia having returned all Ma caresses with equal 
kindness, told him, she had near eleven guineas in her 
purse, and asked how much she should fetch him. — *I 
' would not advise you, Billy, to carry too much in your 
' pocket, for fear it should be a temptation to you to 

* return to gaming, in order to retrieve your past losses, 

* Let me beg you, on all accountSj never to think more, if 

* possible, on the trifle you have lost, any more than if 

* you had never possessed it.' 

Booth promised her faithfully he never would, and re- 
fused to take any of the money. He then hesitated a 
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moment, and cried — ' You say, my dear^ you have eleven 
' guineas ; you have a diamond ring likewise, which wa* 
' your grandmother's, 1 believe that it is worth twenty 

* pounds ; and your own and the child's watch are wort^^ 
' aa much more.' ^| 

* I believe they would sell for as much,' cried Amelia; 

* for a pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinson's acquaintance 
' offered to lend me thirty-five pounds upon them when 
" you was in your last distress. ~^But why are yon 
' computing their value now ? ' 

* I was only considering,' answered he, 'how much we 
' could raise in any case of exigency.' 

' I have computed it myself,' said she ; ' and 1 believe 
' all we have in the world, besides our bare necessary 
' apparel, would produce about sixty pounds : and sup- 

* pose, my dear,' said she, ' while we have that little suie, 

* we should think of employing it some way or other, lo 
' procure some small subsistence for ourselves and our 
' family. As for your dependence on the colonel's friend- 

* ship, it is all vain, I am afraid, and fallacious. Nor lio 
' I see any hopes you have from any other quarter of 
' providing for yourself again in the army. And though 

* the sum which is now in your power is very small, yet 

* we may possibly contrive with it to put ourselves into 

* some mean way of livelihood. I have a heart, my 

* Billy, which is capable of undergoing any thing for 

* your sake ; and I hope my hands are as able to work 

* as thoise which have been more inured to it. But tbintj 
' my dear, think what must be our wretched conditioDr 

* when the very little we now have is all mouldered 

* away, as it will soon be in this town.' 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflected that the 
time which Amelia foresaw was already arrived (for that 
he had already lost every farthing, they were worth) it 
touched him to the quick ; he turned pale, gnashed his 
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teeth, and cried out, ' Damnation 1 this is too much to 
' bear.' 

Amelia was thrown into the utmost consternation by 
this behaviour ; and with great terror in her countenance, 
cried out, ' Good Heavens I my dear love, what is the 

* reason of this agony ? ' 

* Aflk me no questions,' cried he, ' unless you would 

* drive me to madness.' 

' My Billy ! my love ! ' eaid &he. * what can be the 

* meaning of this ? — I beg you will deal openly with me, 

* and teU me all your griefs.' 

* Have you dealt fairly with me, Amelia ? ' said he. 

' Tes, surely,' aaid she ; ' Heaven is my witness how 

* fairly; 

' Nay, do not call Heaven,* cried he, ' to witness a 

* falsehood. Tou have not dealt openly with me, Amelia, 
' Tou have concealed secrets from me ; secrets which I 

* ought to have known, and which, if I had known, it 
' had been better for us both.' 

* Tou astonish me a3 much as you shock me,' cried 
she. * What falsehood, what treachery have I been 
'guilty of?' 

' Tou tell me,' said he, ' that I can have no reliance on 

* James ; why did not you tell me so before ? ' 

* I call Heaven again,' said she, * to witness ; nay, I 
' appeal to yourself for the truth of it ; T have often 

* told you so. I have told you I disliked the man, not- 

* withstanding the many favours he had done you. I 
' desired you not to have too absolute a reliance upon 
' him. I own I had once an extreme good opinion of 
' him, but I changed it, and I acquainted you that I had 
'so—' 

' But notj' cries he, ' with the reasons why you had 
' changed it.' 

*I was really afraid, my dear,* said she, 'of going too 
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far. I knew the obligations you Iiad to tim ; and if I 
suspected that he acted rather from vanity than true , 

friendship " ^| 

' Vanity t ' criea he, * take care, Amelia, you know h^^ 
motive to be much worse than vanity — a motive, which, 
if lie bad piled obligations on me till they had reached 
the skies, would tumble all down to Hell. It is in vain 

to conceal it longer 1 know all your confidact 

liath told me all/ 

* Nay, then,' cries she, ' on my knees I entreat you 
be pacified, and hear me out> It was, my dear, for 
you, my dread of your jealous honour, and the fatal 
consequences/ 

* Is not Amelia, then,' cried he, * equally jealous of mf^ 
honour ? Would she, from a weak tenderness for my 
person^ go privately about to betray, to undermine th« 
most invaluable treasure of my aoul ? Would she have 
me pointed at as the credulous dupe, the easy fool, the 
tame, the kind cuckold of a rascal, with whom I cosr 
versed as a friend ? ' 

' Indeed, you injure me,' said Amelia. 'Heaven forljid 
I should have the trial ; but I think I could sacrifice all 
I hold moat dear to preserve your honour. I think I 
have shewn I can. But I wiU — when you are ccw!, 
I will — satisfy you I have done nothing you ought to 
blame/ 

* I am cool then,' cries he ; * I will with the greatest 
coolness hear you, — But do not think, Am elia, I have 
the least jealousy, the least suspicion, the least douU of 
your honour. It is your want of confidence in me 
alone which I blame/ 

* When you are calm/ cried she, ' I will speak, and 
not before/ 

He assured her he was calm; and then she said,— 
You have justified my conduct by your present passloo, 
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' in concealing from you my suspicions ; for they were no 

* more, nay it is possible ihey were unjust ; for since the 
' doctor, in betraying the secret to you, hath so far 

* falsified my opinion of him, why may I not be as well 
' deceived in my opinion of the colonel ; since it was 

* only formed on some particulars in his behaviour which 
' 1 disliked ? for, upon my honour, he never spoke a word 

* to me, nor hath ever been guilty of any direct action 

* which I could blame.' — She then went on, and related 
most of the circumstances which she had mentioned to 
the doctor, omitting one or two of the strongest, and 
giving such a turn to the rest, that, if Booth had not had 
some of Othello's blood in him, hie wife would have 
almost appeared a prude in his eyes. Even he, however, 
wae pretty well pacified by this narrative, and said he 
was glad to find a possibility of the colonel's innocence ; 
but that he greatly commended the prudence of his wife, 
and only wished she would for the future make him her 
only confidant. 

Ameha, upon that, expressed some bitterness against 
the doctor for breaking liis trust; when Booth, in his 
excuse, related all the circumstances of the letter, and 
plainly convinced her that the secret had dropped by 
mere accident from the mouth of the doctor. 

Thus the husband and wife became again reconciled, 
and poor Amelia generously forgave a passion of which 
the sagacious reader is better acquainted with the real 
cause than was that unhappy lady. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Tn which Booth receives a visit from captain Trent. 

When Booth grew perfectly cool, and began to reflect 
that he had broken his word to the doctor in having 
made the discovery to his wife, which we have seen 
in the last chapter, that thought gave him great uneaa- 
nesB; and now, to comfort him, captain Trent came 
make him a visit. 

This waa, indeed, almost the last man in the world 
whose company he wished for ; for he was the only man 
he was aehamed to see, for a reason well known 
gamesters ; among whom, the most dishonourable of all 
things is not to pay a debt, contracted at the gaming' 
table, the next day, or the next time at least that you 
see the party. 

Booth made no doubt but that Trent was come on 
purpose to receive thi3 debt ; the latter had been 
therefore scarce a minute in the room, before Booth 
began, in an awkward manner, to apologize ; but 
Trent immediately stopped his mouth, and said, *I do 
* not want the money, Mr. Booth, and you may pay 
' it me whenever you are able ; and, if you are never 
' able, I assure you I will never ask you for it.' 

This generosity raised such a tempest of gratitude in 
Booth (if I may be allowed the expression), that the tears 
burst from his eyes, and it was some time before he could 
find any utterance for those sentiments with which hi* 
mind overflowed ; but, when he began to express ^ 
thankfulness, Trent immediately stopped him, and gave i 
sudden turn to their discourse. 

Mrs. Trent had been to visit Mrs. Booth on the m^ 
querade evening, which visit Mrs. Booth had not yet re 
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turned. Indeed, this "wae only the second day since she 
had received it. Trent therefore now told his friend, that 
he should take it extremely kind, if he and his lady would 
waive all ceremony, and sup at their house the next 
evening. Booth hesitated a moment, but presently said, 

* I am pretty certain my wife is not engaged, and I will 
' undertake for her- I am sure she will not refuse any 
' thing Mr. Trent can ask.' And soon after Trent took 
Booth with him to walk in the Park. 

There were few greater lovers of a bottle than Trent ; 
he soon proposed therefore to adjourn to the King's 
Arms tavern, where Booth, though much against his in- 
clination, accompanied Mm. But Trent was very impor- 
tunate, and Booth did not think himself at liberty to 
refuse such a request to a man from whom he had so 
lately received such obligations. 

When they came to the tavern, however. Booth 
recollected the omission he had been guilty of the night 
before. He wrote a short note therefore to his wife, ac- 
quainting her, that he should not come home to supper; 
but comforted her with a faithful promise that he would 
oa no account engage himself in gaming. 

The first bottle passed in ordinary conversation ; but, 
when they had tapped the second. Booth, on some hints 
which Trent gave him, very fairly laid open to him his 
whole circumstances, and declared he almost despaired of 
mending them. * My chief relief,' said he, * was in the 

* interest of colonel James ; but I have given up those 

* hopes,' 

* And very wisely too,' said Trent. * I say nothing of 

* the colonel's good- will, Very likely he may be your 

* sincere friend ; but I do not believe he hath the interest 

* he pretends to. He hath had too many favours in his 

* own family to aak any more yet awhile. But I am mis- 

* taken, if you have not a much more powerful friend 
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* than the colonel ; one, vrho is both able and willing to 
' serve you. I dined at his table within these two dayg, 

* and I never heard kinder nor warmer expressions from 

' the mouth of man than he made use of towards you. I^ 

* make no doubt you know whom I mean.' V 

* Upon my honour I do not,' answered Booth; 'nor 
' did I guess that I had such a friend in the world as you 

* mention.* 

' I am glad then,' cries Trent, ' that I have the pleasure 

* of informing you of it.' He then named the noble peer 
who hath been already so often mentioned in this history. 

Booth turned pale, and started at his name. * I forgiTe 

* you, my dear Trent,' cries Booth, ' for mentioning his 

* name to me, ae you are a stranger to what hath passed 

* between us.' 

* Nay, I know nothing that hath passed between you,' 
answered Trent. ' I am sure, if there is any quarrel 
' between you of two days' standing, all is forgiven on 

* his part,' 

* D — n his forgiveness,' said Booth. * Perhaps T ought J 

* to blush at what I have forgiven." H 

* You surprise me,' cries Trent. * Pray what can be 
' the matter ? ' 

' Indeed, my dear Trent,' cries Booth, very gravelfjj 
' he would have injured me in the tenderest part. M 

* know not how to tell it yon ; but he would have dis- 

* honoured me with ray wife.' 

' Sure, you are not in earnest,' answered Trent; ^biit, 

* if you are, you will pardon me for thinking tbai 

' impossible.' jH 

* Indeed,' cries Booth, * I have so good an opinion of^ 
' my wife as to beUeve it impossible for him to succeed; 
' but that he should intend me the favour you will ootfj 

* I believe, think an impossibility.* 

' Faith I not in the least,' said Trent. * Mrs. Booth 
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a very fine woman ; and, if I had the honour to be 

* her husband, I should not be angry with any man for 
' liking her.' 

* But you would be angry/ said Booth, * with a man, 

* who should make use of stratagems and contrivances 

* to seduce her virtue ; especially if he did this under 

* the colour of entertaining the highest friendship for 

* yourself.' 

* Not at all,' cries Trent, ' It is human nature.' 

* Perhaps it is,' cries Booth ; * but it is human nature 

* depraved, stripped of all its worth, and loveliness and 

* dignity, and degraded down to a level with the vilest 
' brutes.* 

* Lookye, Booth,' cries Trent, * I would not be naisun- 

* derstood. I thint, when I am tdking to you, I talk to 

* a man of sense, and to an inhabitant of this country ; 
' not to one who dwells in a land of saints. If you have 

* really such an opinion as you express of this noble lord, 
P * you have the £nest opportunity of making a complete 

* fool and bubble of him that any raan can desire, and 
' of making your own fortune at the same time. I do 

* not aay that your suspicions are groundless ; for, of all 

* men upon earth I know, my lord is the greatest bubble 
' to women, though I beheve he hath had very few. 
■ And this I am confident of, that he hath not the least 

* jealousy of these suspicions. Now, therefore, if you 

* will act the part of a wise man, I will undertake that 

* you shall make your fortune, without the least injury to 

* the chastity of Mrs. Booth.' 
' I do not understand you, Sir,' said Booth. 

* Nay,' cries Trent, * if you will not understand me, I 

* have done. I meant only your service ; and I thought 

* I had known you better.' 
Booth begged him to explain himself. *If you can/ 

said he, * shew me any way to improve such circum- 
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' stances ae I liave opened to you, you may depend onil,T 
' eliall readily embrace it, and own my obligations to you.' 

* That is spoken like a man,' cries Trent, * Why, 

* what is it more than this ? Carry your suspicions id 

* your own bosom. Let Mrs, Booth, in whose virtue I 
' am sure you may be justly confident, go to the public 
' places ; there let her treat my lord with common civility 
' only ; I am sure he will bite. And thua, without suiTer- 

* ing ^TTn to gain his purpose, you will gain yours, I know 
' several who have succeeded with him in this manner.' 

' I am very sorry. Sir,* cries Booth, ' that you are ac- 

* quwnted with any such rascals. I do assure you, rather 

* than I would act such a part, I would submit to the hard-^ 

* est sentence that fortune could pronounce agiunst me.* H 

' Do as you please, Sir,' said Trent ; ' I have only ven- 

* tured to advise you as a friend. But do you not think 

* your nicety is a little over-scrupulous ? ' 

* You will excuse me, Sir,' said Booth ; * but I think 
' no man can be too scrupulous in points which concern 

* his honour/ 

' I know many men of very nice honour,' answered 
Trent, * who have gone much farther ; and no man, I 

* am sure, had ever a better excuse for it than yourself.— 

* You will forgive me, Booth, since what I speak proceeds 

* from my love to you ; nay, indeed, by mentioning your 

* aifairs to me, which I am heartily sorry for, you have 

* given me a right to speak. You know best what friends 

* you have to depend upon ; but, if you have no otlier 

* pretensions than your merit, I can assure you, you 

* would fail, if it was possible you could have ten times 
' more merit than you have. And, if you love your wife» 

* as I am convinced you do, what must be your condition 

* in seeing her want the necessaries of life ? ' 

* I know my condition is very hard,' cries Booth; 'but 

* I have one comfort in it, which I will never part wilbf 
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* and that is — innocence. As to the mere neceeearies of 

* life, however, it is pretty difficult to deprive ua of them; 

* this I am sure of, no one can want them long.' 

* Upon my word, Sir,' cries Trent^ ' I did not know 

* you had been so great a philosopher. But, believe me, 

* these matteris look much less terrible at a distance than 

* when ihey are actually present. Ton will then find, I 

* am afraid, that honour hath no more skill in cookery 

* than Shakapeare tells us it hath in surgery. — D — n me, 
' if I don't wish hia lordship loved my wife as well as he 

* doth yours, I promise you I would trust her virtue; and, 

* if he should get the better of it, I should have people 

* of fashion enough to keep me in countenance.' 

Their second bottle being now almost out, Booth, with- 
out making any answer, called for a bill. Trent pressed 
very much the drinking another bottle ; but Booth abso- 
lutely refused, and presently afterwards they parted, not 
extremely well satisfied with each other. They appeared 
indeed one to the other in disadvantageous lights of a 
very different kind, Trent concluded Booth to be a very 
Billy fellow ; and Booth began to suspect that Trent was 
very little better than a scoundrel. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Contains a letter and othei* matters, 

We vpill now return to Ameha ; to whom immediately, 
upon her husband's departure to walk with Mr. Trent, a 
porter brought the following letter; which she imme- 
diately opened and read : 

* Madam, 

' The quick dispatch which I have given to your first 
* commands will, I hope, assure you of the diligence 
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with which I shall always obey every command that" 
you are pleased to honour me with. I have, indeed, 
in this trifling aflair, acted, as if my life itself had been 
at stake ; nay, I know not but it may be so ; for this 
insignificant matter you was pleased to tell me would 
oblige the charming person in whose power is not only 
my happiness, but, as I am well persuaded^ my life too. 
Let me reap therefore some little advantage in your 
eyes, as you have in mine, from this trifling occasion; 
for, if any thing coidd add to the charms of which you 
are mistress it would be perhaps that amiable zeal with 
which you maintain the cause of your friend. I hope, 
indeed, she will be my friend and advocate with the 
most lovely of her sex, as I think she hath reason, and 
as you was pleased to insinuate she had been. Ijet me 
beseech you. Madam, let not that dear heart, who&e 
tenderness is so inclined to compassionate the miseries ^j 
of others, be hardened only against the sufferings which H 
itself occasions. Let not that man alone have reason 
to think you cruel, who, of all others, would do the 
moat to procure your kindness. How often have I lived 
over in my reflections, in my dreams, those two short 
minutes we were together ! But, alas ! how faint arfl 
these mimickries of the imagination I What would 1 
not give to purchase the reality of such another bless- 
ing! This, Madam, is in your power to bestow on the 
man who hath no wish, no wiU, no fortune, no heart, no 
life, but what are at your disposal. Grant me onlytk 

favour to be at lady 's assembly. — You can ha« 

nothing to fear from indulging me with a moment's 
sight, a moment's conversation ; I will ask no more. I 
know your delicacy, and had rather die than offend it- 
Could I have seen you sometimes I beheve the fear of 
offending you would have kept my love for ever buried 
in my own bosom ; but, to be totally excluded even from 
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* the sight of what my soul doats on, is what I cannot 

* bear. It is that alone which hath extorted the fat^ 

* secret from me. Let that obtain your forgiveness for 

* me. I need not sign this letter otherwise than with 

* that impression of my heart which I hope it bears ; and, 
' to conclude it in any form, no language hath words of 

* devotion strong enough to teU you with what truth, 

* what anguish, what zeal, what adoration I love you.' 

Ameha had just strength to hold out to the end, when 
her trembUng grew so violent, that she dropped the letter, 
and had probably dropped herself, had not Mrs. Atkinson 
come timely in to support her. 

* Good Heavens ! ' cries Mrs. Atkinson, * what is the 

* matter with you, Madam ? * 

' I know not what is the matter,' cries Amelia, • but I 

* have received a letter at last from that infamous 

* colonel.* 

* You will take my opinion again then, I hope. Madam,' 
cries Mrs, Atkinson. ' But don't be ao affected ; the 

* letter cannot eat you, or run away with you. — Here it 
' lies, I see ; will you give me leave to read it? ' 

'Bead it with all my heart,' cries Amelia; * and giye 

' me your advice how to act ; for I am almost distracted.' 

' Heyday ! ' says Mrs. Atkinson, * here is a piece of 

* parchment too — What is that ? ' In truth this parch- 
ment had dropped from the letter when Amelia first 
opened it ; but her attention was so fised by the contents 
of the letter itself, that she had never read the other. 
Mrs. Atkinson had now opened the parchment first ; and, 
after a moment's perusal, the fire fiashed from her eyes, 
and the blood flushed into her cheeks, and she cried out 
in a rapture, * It is a commission for my husband I upon 

* my soul, it is a commission for my husband ! ' and at 
the same tune began to jump about the room, in a kind 
of frantic fit of joy. 
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* What can be the meaning of all this ? * cries Amelia 
under the highest degree of astonishment. 

' Do not I tell you, my dear Madam,' cries she, ' that" 
' it is a commission for tny husband ? and can you 

* wonder at my being overjoyed at what I know wtU 

* make him so happy ? — And now it is all out. The letter 

* is not from the colonel, but from that noble lord of 

* whom I have told you 60 much. But. indeed, Madam, 

* I have some pardons to ask of you. — However, I know i 

* your goodness, and I will tell you all. ^|| 

* Ton are to know then, Madam, that I had not been ~ 

* in the Opera-house six minutes before a masque came 

' up, and takuig me by the hand, led me aside. I gave i 
' the masque my hand ; and seeing a lady at that time fl 
' lay hold on captain Booth, I took that opportunity of ~ 

* slipping away from him ; for, though by the help of 
' the aqueakiug voice, and by attempting to mimic yotirs, 

* I had pretty well disguised my own, I was still afraid, 

* if I had much conversation with your husband, te 
' would discover me. I walked therefore away with 

* this masque to the upper end of the farthest room, 

* where we sat down in a comer together. He presently 
' discovered to me that he took me for you ; and I soon 

* after found out who he was : indeed, so far from at- 

* tempting to disguise himself, he spoke in his own voice, 

* and in his own person. He now began to make very 
' violent love to me ; but it was rather in the style of 

* a great man of the present age than of an Arcadian 
' swain. In short, he laid his whole fortune at my feet, 

* and bade me make whatever terms I pleased, either for 
' myself or for others. By others, I suppose, he meant 
' your husband. This, however, put a thought into my 

' head, of turning the present occasion to advantage. ^- 

* I told him, there were two kinds of persons, the falla-a| 
' ciousness of whose promises had become proverbial in™ 
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' the world. These were lovers, and great men. What 

* rehance then could I have on the proniiBe of one who 

* united in himself both those characters ? That I had 

* Been a melancholy instance, in a very worthy woman 
' of ray acquaintance (meaning myself, Madam) of his 

* want of generosity. I said, I knew the obhgationg that 

* he had to this woman, and the injuries he had done 

* her ; all which I was convinced she forgave : for that 
' she had said the handsomest thinga in the world of him 

* to me. He answered, that he thought he had not 

* been deficient in generosity to this lady (for I explained 

* to him whom I meant) ; but that indeed, if she had 

* spoke well of him to me (meaning yourself, Madam)^ 

* he would not fail to reward her for such an obligation. 

* I then told him she had married a very deserving man^ 

* who had served long in the array abroad as a private 

* roan, and who was a seijeant in the guards ; that I 

* knew it was so very easy for him to get him a commis- 
' sion, that I should not think he had any honour or 
' goodness in the world, if he neglected it. I declared 
' this step must be a preliminary to any good opinion 
' he must ever hope for of mine- I then professed the 
' greatest friendship to that lady (in which I am con- 
' vinced you will think me serious), and assured him 

* he would give me one of the highest pleasures in letting 

* me be the instrument of doing her such a service. He 
' promised me in a moment to do what you see, Madam, 

* he hath since done. And to you I shall always think 
' myself indebted for it.' 

* I know not how yon are indebted to me,' cries 
Amelia. ' Indeed, I am very glad of any good fortune 

* that can attend poor Atkinson : but I wish it had been 
' obtained some other way. Good Heavens ! what must 
' be the consequence of this ? What must this lord think 

of me for listening to his mention of love ; nay, for 
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' making any terms with him? for what must he suppose 

* those terms meaa? Indeed, Mr&. Atkinson, you carried 
' it a great deal too far. No wonder he bad the assur- 
' ance to write to me in the manuer he hath done. It 
' is too plain what he conceives of me, and who knows 
' what he may say to others. You may have blown up 

' my reputation by your behaviour.' ^ 

* How is that poaaible ? ' answered Mrs. Atkinson. * li™ 
' it not in my power to clear up all matters ? If you 

* will but give me leave to make an appointment in your 

^ name I will meet him myself, and declare the whole ■ 

* secret to him.' ^ 

' I will consent to no such appointment,' cries Amelia, 

* I am heartily sorry I ever consented to practice any 
' deceit. I plainly see the truth of what Dr. Harrisoa 
' hath often told, me, that, if one steps ever so little out 

* of the ways of virtue and innocence, we know not how 

* we may slide \ for all the ways of vice are a slippery 

* descent,' 

* That sentiment,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, ' is much older 
' than Dr. Harrison. Omne vitium in proclivi est* 

' However new or old it is, I find it is true,' cries 
Ameha — ' But, pray, tell me all, though I tremble to 
' hear it/ 

* Indeed, my dear friend,' said Mrs. Atkinson, * you are 

* terrified at nothing — Indeed, indeed, you are too great 
' a prude.' 

* I do not know what you mean by prudery,' answered 
Amelia. *I shall never be ashamed of the strictest 

* regard to decency, to reputation, and to that honour in 

* which the dearest of all human creatures hath his share. 
' But, pray, give me the letter, there ia an expression in 
' it which alarmed me when I read it. — Pray, what 

* doth he mean by his two short minutes, and by pur- 

* chasing the reality of such another blessing ? ' 
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Indeed, I know not what he means by two minutes,' 
cries Mrs. Atkinson, * unless he calls two hours so ; for 

* we were not together much lese. — And as for any 

* bleesing he had — I am a stranger to it. Sure, I hope 

* you have a better opinion of me than to think I granted 

* him the last favour.' 

* I don't know what favours you granted him, Madam,' 
answered Amelia peevishly ; * but I am sorry you granted 
' him any in my name.' 

* Upon my word,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, * you use me 
' unkindly — and it is an usage I did not expect at your 
' hands ; nor do I know that I have deserved it, I am 
' sure I went to the masquerade with no other view than 

* to oblige you ; nor did I say or do any thing there 
' which any woman, who is not the most confounded 

* prude upon earth, would have started at on a much 
' less occasion than what induced me. Well, I declare, 

* upon my soul, then, that, if I was a man, rather than be 
' married to a woman who makes such a fuss with her 

* virtue, I would wish my wife was without such a trouble- 
' some companion.' 

' Very possibly, Madam, these may be your sentiments/ 
cries Amelia ; " and I hope they are the sentiments of 
' your husband.' 

' I desire. Madam/ cries Mrs. Atkinson, ' you would 
' not reflect on my husband. He is as worthy a man, 
' and as brave a man as yours ; yes, Madam, and he is 

* now as much a captain.' 

She spoke these words with so loud a voice, that 
Atkinson, who was accidentally going up stairs, heard 
them ; and, being surprised at the angry tone of his 
wife's voice^ he entered the room, and, with a look 
of much astonishment, begged to know what was the 
xoatter. 

* The matter, my dear,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, • is that 
VOL. I" s. 
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' I have got a commission for you, and your good old 
' friend here is angry with me for getting it.' 

* I have not spirits enow,' cries Amelia, ■■ to answer 

* you as you deserve ; and, if I had, you are below my 

* anger.' 

' I do not know, Mrs. Booth,' answered the other, 

* whence this great superiority over me is derived ; but, 

* if your virtue gives it you, I would have you to know, 

* Madam, that I despise a prude as much as you can do 
'a .' 

' Though you have several times,' cries Amelia, * in- 

* suited me with that word, 1 scorn to give you any ill 
' language in return.. If you deserve any bad appellation, 
' you know it, without my telling it you.' 

Poor Atkinson, who was more frightened than he bad 
ever been in his life, did all he could to prociure peace. 
He fell upon hia knees to his wife, and begged her to 
compose herself ; for, indeed^ she seemed to be in a most 
furious rage. 

While he was in this posture. Booth, who had knocked 
ao gently at the door, for fear of disturbing hia wife, that 
he had not been heard in the tempest, came into the 
room. The moment Amelia saw him, the tears, which 
had been gathering for some time, burst in a torrent from 
her eyes, which, however, she endeavoured to conceal 
with her handkerchief. The entry of Booth turned all in 
an instant into a silent picture ; in which, the first 6gure 
which struck the eyes of the captain was the seijeant on, 
his knees to his wife. | 

Booth immediately cried—' Wliat's the meaning of 

* this?' — but received no answer. He then cast his eyei 
towards Amelia ; and plainly discerning her condition, he 
ran to her, and in a very tender phrase begged to know 
what was the matter. To which she answered, — * No- 
thing, my dear, nothing of any consequence,* He replied 
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— ttat he would know ; and then turned to Atkinson, and 
«Lsked the same question. 

Atkinson answered, ' Upon my honour, Sir, I know 

* nothing of it. — Something hath passed between Madam 

* and my wife ; but what it is I know no more than your 
' honour' 

' Tour wife,' said Mrs. Atkinson, * hath used me cruelly 

* ill, Mr. Booth. If you must be satisfied, that is the 

* whole matter.' 

Booth rapped out a great oath, and cried, ' It ia impos- 
- Bible ; my wife ia not capable of using any one ill.' 

Amelia then cast herself upon her knees to her husband, 
and cried, * For Heaven's sake, do not throw yourself 
' into a passion — Some few words have passed — Perhaps 

* I may be In the wrong.' 

' Damnation seize me, if I think so,' cries Booth. * And 

* I wish whoever hath drawn these tears from your eyes 

* may pay it with as many drops of their heart's blood.' 

'You see, Madam,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, *you have 

* your bully to take your part ; so, I suppose, you will 
' use your triumph.' 

Amelia made no answer ; but still kept hold of Booth, 
who, in a violent rage, cried out, * My Amelia triumph 

* over such a wretch as thee !^ — Wliat can lead thy inso- 

* lence to such presumption ? Serjeant, I desire you'll 

* take that monster out of the room, or I cannot answer 

* for myself.' 

The Serjeant was beginning to beg his wife to retire 
(for he perceived very plainly that she had, as the phrase 
is, taken a sip too much that evening), when, with a rage 
little short of madness, she cried out, — *And do you 

* tamely see me insulted in such a manner now that you 

* are a gentleman, and upon a footing with him ? ' 

' It is lucky for us all, perhaps,' answered Booth, ' that 

* he is not my equal.' 

B 2 
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* You lie, sirrah,* said Mrs. Atkinson, * he is every wa; 
your equal : he is as good a gentleman as yourself^ and 
* as much an officer. — No, I retract what I say — he hath 
'' not the spirit of a gentleman, nor of a man neither 
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* he would not bear to see hia wife insulted.* 

•Let me beg of you, my dear,' cries the serjeant, *to j 
' go with me and compose yourself.' ^| 

* Go with thee, thou wretch ! '—cries she, looking with" 
the utmost disdain upon Mm, — 'no^ nor ever speak to 

* thee more.' At which words she burst out of the room: , 
and the serjeant, without saying a word^ followed her. ^M 

A very tender and pathetic scene now passed between^^ 
Booth and his wife, in which, when she was a little com- 
posed, she related to him the whole story. For, besides 
that it was not possible for her otherwise to account for 
the quarrel which he had seen. Booth was now possessed 
of the letter that lay on the floor. 

Amelia, having emptied her mind to her husband, SJid 
obtained liis faithful promise that he would not resent 
the affair to my lord, was pretty weU composed* and 
began to relent a little towards Mrs. Atkinson ; hut 
Booth was so highly incensed with her, that he de- 
clared he would leave her house the nest morning; 
which they both accordingly did, and immediately 
accommodated themselves with convenient apartmects 
within a few doors of their friend the doctor. 
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CBAPTEE IX. 

Containing some things worthy observation. 

NoTfflTHSTAOTJlNG the exchange of his lodgings. Booth' 
did not forget to send an excuse to Mr. Trent, of whose 
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conversation he had taken a full surfeit the preceding 
evening. 

That day in his walks, Booth met with an old brother- 
officer^ who had served with him at Gibraltar, and was 
on half-pay as well as himself. He had not, indeed, had 
the fortune of being broke with his regiment, as was 
Booth ; but had gone out on half pay as a lieutenant^ a 
rank to which he had risen in five and thirty years. 

This honest gentleman, after some discourse with 
Booth, desired him to lend him half-a-crown ; which 
he assured him he would faithfully pay the next day* 
when he was to receive some money for his sister. This 
sister was the widow of an officer that had been killed in 
the sea-service ; and she and her brother lived together, 
on their joint stock, out of which they maintained like- 
wise an old mother, and two of the sister's children, the 
eldest of which was about nine years old. *You must 
' know,' said the old lieutenant, * I have been disap- 

* pointed this morning by an old scoundrel, who 

* wanted fifteen per cent, for advancing my sister's 
' pension ; but I have now got an honest fellow who 
' hath promised it me to-morrow at ten per cent.' 

I * And enough too of aU conscience,' cries Booth, 

* Why, indeed, I think so too,' answered the other ; 

^ * considering it i& sure to be paid one time or other. To 

\ * say the truth, it is a little hard the government doth 

' not pay those pensions better ; for my sister's hath 

' been due almost these two years ; that is my way of 

I * thinking.' 

I Booth answered he was ashamed to refuse him such a 
' sum. ' Upon my soul,' said he, ' I have not a single 

* halfpenny in my pocket ; for I am in a worse condition, 

* if possible, than yourself; for I have lost all my money, 
' and, what is worse, I owe Mr. Trent, whom you re- 

* member at Gibraltar, fifty pounds,' 
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* Remember him I yes, d — n him, I remember him 

* very well/ cries the old gentleman, * though he wUI 

* not remember me. He is grovm so great now tliat 

* he will not epeak to his old acquaintance ; aud yet I 
' should be ashamed of myself to be great in such & 
' manner." 

' What manner do you mean ? ' cries Booth a U 
eagerly. 

' Why, by pimping,' aniswered the other, ' he is pimp 

* in ordinary to my lord , who keeps his family ; or 

* how the devil he lives else I don't know ; for his place 

* is not worth three hundred pounds a year, and he and 
' his wife spend a thousand at least. But she keeps 
*■ an assembly, which, I believe, if you was to call 9^^ 
' bawdy-house, you will not misname it. But d — n me, 

* if I had not rather be an honest man^ and walk on foot, 

* with holes in my shoes, as I do now, or go without 
' a dinner, as I and all my family will to-day, than 
' ride in a chariot, and feast by such means. I am 

* honest Bob Bound, and always will be ; that's my way 

* of thinking ; and there'a no man shall call me other- 

* wise ; for if he doth, I will knock him down for a lying 

* rascal ; that is my way of thinking.' 

' And a very good way of thinking too,' cries Booth, 
' However, you shall not want a dinner to-day ; for, if 

* yoti will go home with me, 1 will lend you a crowa 

* with all my heart.* 

' Lookye,' said the old man, ' if it be any wise incon- 

* venient to you I will not have it ; for I will never rob 

* another man of his dinner to eat myself — that is ray 

* way of thinking.' 

' Poohj' said Booth, ' never mention such a trifle twice 
' between you and me, BesideSj you say you can pay it 

* me to-morrow ; and I promise you that wi]l be the aame 

* thing.' 
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They then -widked together to Booth's lodgings, where 
Booth, from Amelia's pocket, gave his friend double the 
little sum he had asked. Upon which the old gentleman 
shook him heartily by the hand, and repeating his inten- 
Uons of paying him the next day, made the best of his 
way to a butcher's, whence he carried off a leg of mutton 
to a family that had lately kept Lent without any re- 
ligious merit. 

When he was gone, Amelia asked her husband who 
that old gentleman was? Booth answered he was one of 
the scandals of his country. That the duke of Marl- 
borough had about thirty years before made him an 
ensign from a private man for very particular merit, 
and that he had not long since gone out of the army 
with a broken heart, upon having several boys put over 
his head. He then gave her an account of his family, 
which he had heard from the old gentleman in their 
way to his house, and with which we have already in 
a concise manner acquainted the reader. 

' Good Heavens 1 ' cries AmeUa^ ' what are our great 

* men made of! are they in reality a distinct species from 
' the rest of mankind? are they bom without hearts?' 

* One would, indeed, sometimes/ cries Booth, ' be in- 

* dined to think so. In truth, they have no perfect 

* idea of those common distresses of mankind which are 

* far removed from their own sphere. Compassion, if 
' thoroughly examined, will, I believe, appear to be tUe 
' feUow'feeling only of men of the same rank and 

* degree of life for one another, on account of the evils 

* to which they themselves are liable. Our sensations 

* are, I am afraid, very cold towards those who are at 
' a great distance from ue, and whose calamities can 
' consequently never reach us.' 

* I remember,' cries Amelia, ' a sentiment of Dr. 
' Harrison's, which he told me was in some Latin 
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* book ; / am a man myself, and my heart is inters 

* in whatever can befall the rest of mankind. That ia 
' the sentiment of a good man, and whoever thinb 
' otherwise is a bad one/ 

' I have often told you* my dear Emily/ cries Booth, 
' that all men, aa well the best as the worat, act alike 
' from the principle of self-love. Where benevolence 

* therefore is the uppermost passion, self-love directs you to 

* gratify it by doing good, and by relieving the distresses 

* of others ; for they are then in reality your own. But 

* where ambitioQ, avarice, pride, or any other pasaioH 

* governs the man, and keeps his benevolence down, the i 

* miseries of all other men affect him no more than they 

* would a stock or a stone. And thus the man and his i 

* statue have often the same degree of feeling or compa&^B 
' sion/ ^ 

' I have often wished, my dear,' cries Amelia, ' to hear 
'you converse with Dr. Harrison on this subject; fori 

* am sure he would convince you, though I can't, ihit 
' there are really such things as religion and virtue.' 

This was not the first hint of this kind which Amelia 
had given ; for she sometimes apprehended from his dis- 
course that he was little better than an atheist : a con- 
sideration which did not diminish her affection for him; 
but gave her great uneasiness. On all such occasions 
Booth immediately turned the discourse to some other 
subject; for though he had in other points a great 
opinion of his wife's capacity ; yet as a divine or a 
philosopher he did not hold her in a very respectable 
Hght, nor did he lay any great stress on her sentiments in 
such matters. He now, therefore, gave a speedy turn to 
the conversation, and began to talk of affairs below the 
dignity of this history. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Containing a very polite seme. 

We wiU now look back to some personages, who, though 
not the principal characters in this history, have yet made 
too considerable a figure in it to be abruptly dropped. 
And these are colonel James and his lady. 

This fond couple never met till dinner the day after 
the masquerade^ when they happened to be alone together 
in an ante-chamber before the arrival of the rest of the 
company. 

The conversation began with the coloneVs saying, 'I 

* hope, Madam, you got no cold last night at the mas- 

* querade.' To which the lady answered by much the 
same question. 

They then sat together near five minutes without open- 
ing their mouths to each other. At last Mrs. James said, 

* Pray, Sir, who was that masque with you in the dress 
' of a shepherdess ? How could you expose yourself by 
' walking with such a trollop in public ; for certainly no 
' woman of any figure would appear there in such a 

* dress ? You know, Mr. James, I never interfere with 

* your affairs ; but I would, methinks, for my own sake, 
' if I was you, preserve a little decency in the face of the 
' world.' 

*■ Upon my word,' said James, * I do not know whom 
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you mean. A woman in sucli a dress might speak to 
me for aught I know — A thousand people speak to 
me at a masquerade. Bat, I promise you, I spoke to 
no woman acquaintance there that I know of — Indeed, 
I now recollect there was a woman in a dress of a shep- 
herdess ; and there was another awkward thing in a 
blue domino that plagued me a little, but I soon got 
rid of them,' 

* And I suppoBe you do not know the lady in the bias 
domino neither ? ' 

' Not I, I assure you,' said James, ' But pray, 
why do you ask me these questions ? It looks so 
like jealousy.' 

* Jealousy,' cries she, ' I jealous I no, Mr. James, I 
shall never be jealous, I promise you» especially of the 
lady in the blue domino ; for, to my knowledge, she 
despises you of all the human race.' 

* I am heartily glad of it,' said James ; * for I never 
saw such a tall awkward monster in my life.' 

' That is a very cruel way of telling me you knew 
me.'— 

' You, Madam,' said James — * you was in a bUct 
domino.' 

' It is not so unusual a thing, I believe, you yourself 
know, to change dresses. — I own I did it to discover 
Bome of your tricks. I did not think you could have 
distinguished the taU awkward monster so well,' 

' Upon my soul,' said James^ ' if it was you, I did not 
even suspect it ; so you ought not to be offended at 
what I have said ignorantly.' 

' Indeedj Sir,' cries she, ' you cannot offend me by wy 
thing you can say to my face— no, by my soul, I despite 
you too much. But I wish, Mr. James, you would cot 
make me the subject of your conversation amongst your 
wenches. I desire I may not be afraid of meeting them 
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* for fear of their insults ; that I may not be told by a 

* dirty trollop, jou make me the subject of your wit 

* amongst them, of which, it eeeraa, I am the favourite 

* topic. Though you have married a tall awkward 

* monster, Mr. James, I think she hath a right to be 

* treated aa your wife, with respect at least — Indeed, I 

* shall never require any more ; indeed, Mr. James, I 

* never shall. — I think a wife hath a title to that.' 

' Who told you this, Madam ? ' said James, 

* Your slut," eaid she, * your wench, your shepherdess/ 

* By all that's sacred I ' cries James, * I do not know 

* who the shepherdess was,' 

* By all that's sacred then ! ' says she — * she told me so, 

* and I am convinced she told me truth. — But I do not 

* wonder at your denying it ; for that is equally con- 

* sistent with honour as to behave in such a manner to 

* a wife who is a gentlewoman. — I hope you will allow 

* me that, Sir. — Because I had not quite so great a for- 

* tune, I hope you do not think me beneath you, or that 
' you did me any honour in marrying me. I am come 

* of as good a family aa yourself, Mr~ James ; and if my 

* brother knew how you treated me he would not bear it.* 

* Do you threaten me with your brother, Madam? ' said 
James. 

' I will not be tU-treated, Sir,' answered she. 

* Nor I neither. Madam,' cries he ; * and therefore I 
' desire you will prepare to go into the country to-morrow 
' morning.' 

* Indeed, Sir,' said she, ' I shall not,' 

* By Heavens I Madam, but you shall,' answered he % 

* I will have ray coach at the door to-morrow morning by 

* seven ; and you shall either go into it or be carried,' 

' I hope, Sir, you are not in earnest,' said she. 

* Indeed, Madam,' answered he, * but I am in earnest, 

* and resolved ; and into the country you go to-morrow.' 
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* But why into the country/ said she, *Mr. James? 

* Why will you be so barbarous to deny me the pleasurea 

* of the town ? ' 

* Because you interfere with my pleasures,' cried 
James ; ' which I have told you long ago I would not 

* submit to. It is enough for fond couples to have these 

* scenes together. I thought we had been upon a better 

* footing, and had cared too little for each other to be- 

* come mutual plagues, t thought you had been satl^ 

* fied with the full liberty of doing what you pleased.' 

* So I am ; I defy you to say I have ever given yoi 
' any uneasiness.' 

' Howl ' cries he, 'have you not just now upbraidi 
*■ jne with what you heard at the masquerade ? ' 

* I own,' said she, * to be insulted by such a creature 

* my face, stung me to the soul. I must have had no 

* spirit to bear the insults of such an animal. Nay, ahe 
' spoke of you with equal contempt. Whoever she is, 

* promise you Mr, Booth is her favourite. But, indeeSil 

* she is unworthy auy one's regard ; for she behaved lifce 
' an arrant dragoon.' 

* Hang her/ cries the colonel, ' I know nothing of her.* 
' Well, but, Mr. James — I am sure you wiU not send 

* me into the country. Indeed, I wiU not go into ilie 
' country.' 

* If you was a reasonable woman,' cries James, *per- 

* haps I should not desire it. — And on one considera- 

* tion— ' 

' Come, name your consideration,' said she. 
' Let me first experience your discernment,' said he.— 
' Come, Molly, let me try your judgment. Can you gnesS 

* at any woman of jour acquaintance that I like ? ' 

' Sure,' said she, ' it cannot be Mrs. Booth I ' 
' And why not Mrs. Booth ? ' answered he. ' Is i 
' not the finest woman in the world ? ' 
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* Very far from it,' replied she, ' in my opinion,' 

' Pray, what faults,' said he, * can you find in her ? ' 

* In the first place,' cries Mrs. James^ * her eyes are too 
' large ; and she hath a look with them that I don't know 

* bow to describe; but I know I don't like it. Then her 

* eyebrows are too large ; therefore, indeed, she doth all 
' in her power to remedy this with her pincers ; for if it 

* was not for those her eyebrows would be preposterous. 

* — Then her nose, as well proportioned as it is, has a 

* visible scar on one side. — Her neck likewise is too pro- 

* tuberant for the genteel size, especially as she laces her- 
' self; for no woman, in my opinion, can be genteel who 

* is not entirely flat before. And lastly, she is both too 

* short and too tall. — Well, you may laugh, Mr. James, 

* I know what I mean, though I cannot weU express it, — 

* I mean, that she is too tall for a pretty woman, and too 

* short for a fine woman. — There is such a thing as a 

* kind of insipid medium — a kind of something that is 

* neither one thing or another. I know not how to ex- 

* press it more clearly ; but when I say such a one is a 

* pretty woman, a pretty thing, a pretty creature, you 

* know very well 1 mean a little woman ; and when I 

* say such a one is a very fine woman, a very fine person 
' of a woman, to be sure I must mean a taU woman. 

* Now a woman that ia between both is certainly neither 

* the one nor the other.' 

' Well, I own,' said he, ' you have explained yourself 

* with great dexterity ; but, with all these imperfections, 
' I cannot help liking her.' 

' That you need not tell me, Mr. James,' answered the 
lady ; ' for that I knew before yon desired me to invite 

* her to your house. And nevertheless, did not I, like 

* an obedient wife, comply with your desires ? did I make 
*■ any objection to the party you proposed for the mas- 
' querade, though I knew very well your motive ? what 
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* can the beat of wivea do more ? to procure you success 

* is not in my power ; and, if I may give you my opimou, 

* I believe you never will succeed with her.' 

' Is her virtue so very impregnable ? ' said he, with a 
sneer. 

* Her virtue,' answered Mra. James, ' hath the best 

* guard in the world, which is a most violent love for 

* her husband/ 

' All pretence and affectation/ cries the colonel. *It is 

* impossible she should have so little taste, or indeed, so 

* little delicacy, as to like such a fellow.' 

' Nay, I do not much like him myself/ said she. — * He 
'^ is not indeed at all such a man as I should like ; bat 

* I thought he had been generally allowed to be hand 

* some.* 

' He handsome!* cries James. 'What, with a noi 

* like the proboecis of an elephant, with the shouldera 

* of a porter, and the legs of a chairman ? The felloT 

* hath not the least look of a gentleman ; and one would 

* rather think he hath followed a plough than a camp 

* aU his life.' 

* Nay, now I protest,' said she, ' I think you do tum 

* injustice. He is genteel enough, in my opinion. It 
' is true, indeed, he is not quite of the moat delicate 
' make ; but, whatever he is, I am convinced she thinks 

* him the finest man in the world.' 

' I cannot believe it,' answered he peevishly — 'But 

* wiU you invite her to dinner here to-morrow ? ' 

' With all my heart, and as often as you please,' an- 
swered she. — ' But I have some favours to ask of you, 
' — First, I must hear no more of going out of town riU 

* I please.' 

' Very well,' cries he. 

* In the next place/ said she, * I must have two hundred 

* guineas within these two or three days.' 
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' Well, I agree to that too,' answered he. 

* And when I do go out of town, I go to Tunbridge — 

* I insist upon that ; and from Tunbridge I go to Bath 

* — positively to Bath. And I promise you faithfully I 

* will do all in my power to carry Mi^. Booth with me.' 

* On that condition,' answered he, * I promise you you 

* shall go wherever you please- — And to shew you I will 

* even prevent your wishes by my generosity, as soon 
' as I receive the five thousand pounds, which I am going 

* to take up on one of my estates, you shall have two 

* hundred more.' 

She thanked him with a low curtesy; and he was in 
such good humour that he offered to kiss her. To this 
kisg she coldly turned her cheek — and then flirting her 
fan, said — *Mr. James, there is one thing I forgot to 

* mention to you — I think you intended to get a com- 

* mission in some regiment abroad for this young man. — 

* Now, if you would take my advice, I know this will not 

* oblige his wife ; and besides, I am positive she resolves 

* to go with him. — But if you can provide for him in 

* some regiment at home, I know she will dearly love 
' you for it ; and when he is ordered to quarters she will 

* be left behind — and Yorkshire or Scotland, I think, is 

* as good a distance as either of the Indies.' 

' Well, I will do what I can,' answered James; 'but 

* I cannot ask any thing yet ; for I got two places of a 

* hundred a year each for two of my footmen within 

* this fortnight.' 

At this instant, a violent knock at the door signified 
the arrival of their company ; upon which, both husband 
and wife put on their best looks to receive their guests ; 
and, from their behaviour to each other during the rest 
of the day, a stranger might have concluded he had 
been in company with the fondest couple in the 
universe. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Matins political. 

Before vre return to Booth, we will relate a ecene 
which Dr. Harrison was concerned. 

This good man, while in the country, happened to 
in the neighbourhood of a nobleman of his acquaintance, 
and whom he knew to have very considerable interest 
with the ministers at that time. 

The doctor, who was very well known to this noble- 
man, took this opportunity of paying him a visit, in order 
to recommend poor Booth to his favour. Nor did be 
much doubt of his success, the favour he was to ask 
being a very small one, and to which he thought the 
service of Booth gave him so just a title. 

The doctor's name soon gained him an admission Eo 
the presence of this great man, who, indeed, received Mm 
with much courtesy and politeness ; not so much perhaps 
from any particular regard to the sacred function, nor 
from any respect to the doctor's personal merit, as from 
some considerations which the reader will perhaps guess 
anon. After many ceremonials, and some previous dis- 
course on different eubjecta, the doctor opened the busi- 
ness, and told the great man, that he was come to him to 
solicit a favour for a young gentleman who had been an 
officer in the army, and was now on half-pay. * All tb« ^ 
' favour I ask, my lord,' said he, ' is, that this gentle- h 
' man may be again admitted ad eundem,, I am cofl- ^ 

* vinced your lordship will do me the justice to think I 

* would not ask for a worthless person ; but, indeed, the 

* young man I mean hath very extraordinary merit. He 

* was at the siege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with 
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■ distinguiahed bravery ; and was dangerously wounded 

* at two several times in the service of his country. I 

* will add, that he is at present in ^eat neceeaity, and 
' hath a wife and several children, for whom lie hath no 

* other means of providing ; and if it will recommend 

* him farther to your lordship's favour, his wife, I believe, 

* is one of the best and worthiest of all her sex.* 

' As to that, ray dear doctor,' cries the nobleraau, ' I 

* shall make no doubt. Indeed, any service I shall do 

* the gentleman will be upon your account. As to necea- 

* sity, it is the plea of so many, that it ie impossible to 

* serve them alL^And with regard to the personal merit 

* of these inferior officers, I believe, I need not tell you 
' that it is very little regarded. But if you recommend 

* him, let the person be what he will, I am convinced 

* it will be done ; for I know it is in your power at 

* present to ask for a greater matter than this.' 

* I depend entirely upon your lordship,' answered the 
doctor. 

* Indeed, my worthy friend,' replied the lord, ■ I will 
' not take a merit to myself, which will so little belong 
' to me. You are to depend on yourself. It falls out 
' very luckily too at this time, when you have it in your 

* power so greatly to oblige us.' 

* What, my lord, is in my power ? * cries the doctor. 

* Tou, certainly, know,' answered his lordship, ' how 

* hard colonel Trompington is run at your town in the 

* election of a mayor ; they tell me it will be a very near 
' thing, unless you join us. But we know it is in your 
' power to do the business, and turn the scale. I heard 
' your name mentioned the other day on that account ; 

* and I know you may have any thing in reason if you 
' will give us your interest.' 

* Sure, my lord,' cries the doctor, ' you are not in 
' earnest in asking my interest for the colonel ? ' 

VOL, IX. 
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* Indeed, I am,* answered the peer ; ' why should you 
'doubt it?" 

* For many reasons,' answered the doctor. * First, I 

* am an old friend and acquaintance of Mr. Fairfield, as 

* joiir lordship, I believe^ very well knows. The httle^ 

* interest, therefore, that I have, you may be aaeured^f 

* will go in his favour. Indeed, I do not concern myself 
' deeply in these affairs ; for I do not think it- becomes 
' my cloth so to do. But as far as I think it decent to 

* interest myself, it will certainly be on the side of 1&. 
' Fairfield. Indeed, I should do so, if I waa acquainted 
' with both the gentlemen only by reputation ; the one 

* being a neighbouring gentleman of a very large estate, 
' a very sober and sensible man, of known probity and 

* attachment to the true interest of his country. The 

* other is a mere stranger, a boy, a soldier of fortune, 
' and, as far as I can discern from the little conversation 

* I have had with him, of a very shallow capacity, and 

* no education.* 

* No education, my dear friend ? ' cries the noblemM. 
' Why, he hath been educated in half the courts of 
' Europe.' 

* Perhaps so, my lord,' answered the doctor; *but I 

* shall always be so great a pedant as to call a man of 

* no learning, a man of no education. — And from my 

* own knowledge, I can aver, that I am persuaded there 

* is scarce a foot-soldier in the army who is more illiterate ^ 

* than the colonel.' " 

' Why, as to Latin and Greek, you know,' replied the 
lord, ' they are not much required in the army.' 

* It may be so,' said the doctor. * Then let such per- 

* sons keep their own profession. It is a very low civil 
' capacity indeed for which an illiterate man can be 
' qualified. And to speak a plain truth, if your lordship 

* is a friend to the colonel, you would do well to adviM 



him to decline an attempt in which T am certain he hath 

* no probability of success/ 

' Well, Sir,' said the lord, * if 70U are resolved against 

* UB, I must deal as freely with you, and tell you plainly 

* I cannot serve you in your aifaii:. Nay, it will be the 

* best thing I can do to bold my tongue ; for, if I should 
' mention his name with, your recommendation after what 

* you have said, he would perhaps never get provided for 

* ae long as he lives.' 

* Ts his own merit then^ my lord, no recommendation ? ' 
cries the doctor. 

*My dear, dear Sir,' cries the other — 'what is the 
' merit of a subaltern officer ? ' 

* Surely, my lord,' cries the doctor, ' it is the merit 
' which should recommend him to the post of a subaltern 

* officer. And it is a merit which will hereafter qualify 

* him to serve his country in a higher capacity. And I 
' do assure you of this young man, that he hath not only 

* a good heart, but a good head too. And I have been 

* told by those, who are judges, that he is for his age 

* an excellent officer.' 

* Very probably ! ' cries my lord — * And there are 

* abundance with the same merit, and the same qualifica- 

* tions, who want a morsel of bread for themselves and 

* their families.' 

* It is an infamous scandal on the nation,' cries the 
doctor ; * and I am heartily sorry it can be said even 

* with a colour of truth/ 

* How can it be otherwise ? * says the peer. * Do 

* you think it is possible to provide for all men of 

* merit?* 

*Ye8, surely do I,' said the doctor. *And very easily 
' too.' 

* How, pray ? ' — cries the lord — ' Upon my word I 
' shall be glad to know.' 
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*Only by not providing for ttose who have none:^^ i 
The men of merit in any capacity are not, I am afraid, 
so extremely numerous, that we need starve any of 
them, unless we wickedly suffer a set of worChlett 
fellows to eat their bread.' ■ 

*Thi8 is all mere Utopia,' cries his lordship; * the chi-^ 
merical system of Plato's commonwealth with which 
we amused ourselves at the university ; politics which 
are inconsistent with the state of human afiair&/ 

' Sure, my lord,* cries the doctor, ' we have read of 
states where such doctrines have been put in practice. 
What is your lordship's opinion of Rome in the earlier 
ages of the commonwealth, of Sparta, and even 
Athens itself, in some periods of its history ? ' 

' Indeed, doctor,' cries the lord, * all these notions 
obsolete and long since exploded. To apply maximB 
of government, drawn from the Greek and Bomm 
histories, to this nation is absurd and impossible. Bnt 
if you will have Roman examples, fetch them from 
those times of the republic that were most like our 
own. Do you not know, doctor, that this is as corrupt 
a nation as ever existed under the sun P And would 
you think of governing euch a people by the strict 
principles of honesty and morality ? ' fl 

'If it be so corrupt,' said the doctor, *I think it is " 
high time to amend it ; or else it is easy to foresee tilt 
Roman and British liberty will have the same fate: 
for corruption in the body politic as naturally tends 
to dissolution as in the natural body.' 

'I thank you for your simile,' cries my lord; *foi" 
in the natural body, I believe, you will allow there 
is the season of youth, the season of manhood, and 
the season of old age ; and that, when the last of these 
arrives, it will be an impossible attempt by aU the 
means of art to restore the body again to its youth, 
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* to the vigour of iU middle age. The same perioda 

* happen to every great kingdom. In its youth it rises 

* by arts and arms to power and prosperity. This it 
' enjoys and flourishes with a while ; and then it may 
' be said to be in the vigour of its age, enriched at home 
' with all the emoluments and blessings of peace, and 

* formidable abroad with all the terrors of war. At 

* length, this very prosperity introduces corruption ; and 

* then comes on its old age. Virtue and learning, art 
' and industry, decay by degrees. The people sink into 

* aloth and luxury and prostitution. It is enervated at 
' home, becomes contemptible abroad ; and such indeed 

* is its misery and wretchedness, that it resembles a man 
' in the last decrepit stage of life, who looks with un- 

* concern at his approaching dissolution.' 

* This is a melancholy picture indeed,' cries the doctor; 

* and, if the latter part of it can be applied to our case, 
' I see nothing but religion, which would have prevented 

* this decrepit state of the constitution, should prevent 

* a man of spirit from hanging himself out of the way 

* of so wretched a contemplation.' 

* Why so ? ' said the peer ; ' why hang myself, doctor ? 
' Would it not be wiser, think you, to make the best of 

* your time, and the most you can, in such a nation ?* 

' And is religion then to be really laid out of the 

* question?' cries the doctor. 

* If I am to speak my own opinion, Sir,' answered the 
peer, 'you know I shall answer in the negative^but 
' you are too well acquainted with the world to be told 

* that the conduct of politicians is not formed upon the 

* principles of religion/ 

' I am very sorry for it,' cries the doctor ; ' but I will 

* talk to them then of honour and honesty ; this is a 
' language which I hope they will at least pretend to 

* understand. Now to deny a man the preferment which 
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* he merits, and to give it to another man who doth 
' merit it, ia a manlfeBt act of injuetice; and is conse- 
' quently inconsistCTit with both honour and honesty. 
*■ Nor is it only an. act of injustice to the man hitnself, 
' but to the public, for whose good principally all public 
' offices are, or ought to be» InBtituted. Now this good 

* can never be completed, nor obtained, bat by employ- 
' ing all persons according to their capacities. Wherever 
' true merit is hable to be superseded by favour and 

* partiality, and men are entrusted with offices without 

* any regard to capacity or integrity, the affairs of that 

* state will always be in a deplorable situation. Such, as 

* Livy tells us, was the state of Capua, a httle before its 

* final destruction ; and the conseqnence your lordship 
' well knows. But, my lord, there is another mischief 
' which attends this kind of injustice, and that is, it hath 

* a manifest tendency to destroy all virtue and all ability 

* among the people, by taking away all that encourage- 
' ment and incentive which should promote emulatiou, 

* and raise men to aim at excelling in any art, science, or 

* profession. Nor can any things my lord, contribute 

* more to render a nation contemptible among its neigh- 
' boura ; for what opinion con other countries have of ib^ 
' councils, or what terror can they conceive of the anns, 

* of such a people ? and it was chiefly owing to the 
' avoiding this error that Oliver Cromwell carried the 

* reputation of England higher than it ever was at any 

* other time. I will add only one argument more, and 
' that is founded on the most narrow and selfish system of 
' pohtics ; and this is, that such a conduct is sure to 
' create universal discontent and grumbling at home ; for 
' nothing can bring men to rest satisfied, when they &ee _ 
' others preferred to them, but an opinion that they de- ^ 

* serve that elevation ; for as one of the greatest meu 
'■ this country ever produced, observes, 
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' With what heart-burnings then must any Dation see 

* themselves obliged to contribute to the support of a set 

* of men, of whose incapacity to serve them they are well 

* apprised, and who do their country a double diskind- 

* ness, by being themselves employed in posts to which 
' they are unequal, and by keeping others out of those 

* employments for which they are qualified J ' 

' And do you really think, doctor," cries the nobleman, 
' that any minister could support himself in this country 

* upon such principles as you recommend ? Do you 

* think he would be able to baffle an opposition, unless he 

* should oblige his friends by conferring places often con- 

* trary to his own inclinations and his own opinion ? ' 

* Tes, really do I,' cries the doctor. "■ Indeed, if a 

* miuieter is resolved to make good his confession in the 
' liturgy, i^y leaving undone all those things which he ought 
' to have done^ and by doing all those things which he ought 

* not to have dime; such a minister, I grant, will be obliged 
' to baffle opposition, as you are pleased to term it, by 

* these arts ; for, as Shakespeare somewhere saya, 

' Thingg ill begun etreagthen themselves b^ ill. 

* But if, on the contrary, he will please to consider the 

* true interest of his country, and that only in great and 

* national points ; if he will engage his country in neither 
' alliances or quarrels, but where it is really interested : 

* if he will raise no money but what is wanted, nor em- 
' ploy any civil or military officers but what are useful ; 

* and place in these emplo}Tnents men of the highest 

* integrity, and of the greatest abilities ; if he wiU employ 
' some few of his hours to advance our trade, and some 
' few more to regulate our domestic government ^ if he 
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would do this, my lord, I will answer for it, he shall 
either have no opposition to baffle, or he shall baffle it ■ 
by a fair appeal to hia conduct. Such a minister may, ' 
in the language of the law, put himself on his country 
when he pleases, and he shall come off with honour 
and applause.' 

* And do you really believe, doctor,' cries the peer, 
there ever was such a minister, or ever will be ? * 

* Why not, my lord ? ' answered the doctor, ' It re- 
quires no very estraordinary parts, nor any extra- 
ordinary degree of virtue. He need practise no great 
instances of aelf-denial. He shall have power, and 
honour, and riches, and, perhaps, all in a much greater 
degree than he can ever acquire by pursuing a contrary 
system. He shall have more of each, and much more 
of safety.' 

' Pray, doctor,* said my lord, ' let me ask yoa one 

simple question. Do you really beUeve any man upon 

earth was ever a rogue out of choice ? ' 

' Keally, my lord,' says the doctor, ' I am ashamed to 

' answer in the affirmative ; and yet I am afraid esperi- 

' ence would almost justify me if I should. Perhaps the 

' opimon of the world may sometimes mislead mea to 

' think those measui-es necessary which in reality are noi 

' so. Or the truth may be, that a man of good incliiia- 

' tions finds his office filled with such corruption by 

' the iniquity of his predecessors that he may deapmr 

' of being capable of purging it ; and so sits down cott- 

' tented, as Augeas did with the filth of his stables, not 
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because he thought them the better, or that such filtli 
was really necessary to a stable ; but that he despaired mji 
of sufficient force to cleanse them/ V 

' I will ask you one question more, and I have 
done,' said the nobleman. ' Do you imagine, that if 
any minister was really as good as you would have 
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* him, that the people in general would believe that he 

* was 60 ? ' 

' Truly, my lord,* said the doctor, * I think they may 
' be justified in not believing too hastily. But I beg 
" leave to answer your lordfihip's question by another. 

* Doth your lordship believe that the people of Green- 

* land, when they see the light of the sun, and feel his 
' warmth, &fter so long a season of cold and darkness, 

* will really be persuaded that he shines upon them ? ' 

My lord smiled at the conceit ; and then the doctor 
took an opportunity to renew his suit, to which hia lord- 
ship answered. He would promise nothing, and could 
give him no hopes of success ; ' but you may be assured,' 
said he, with a leering countenance, ' I shall do him all 

* the service in my power.' A language which the doctor 
well understood ; and soon after took a civil, but not a 
verj^ ceremonious leave. 




CHAPTER nr. 

The History of Mr. Trmt 

We will now return to Mr, Booth and his wife. Tlie 
former had spent his time very uneasily, ever since he 
had discovered what sort of man he was indebted to ; 
but lest he should forget it, Mr. Trent thought now 
proper to remind him, in the following letter, which he 
read the next momingj after he had put off the appoint- 
ment. 

•sir, 

' I am sorry the necessity of my affairs obliges me to 
* mention that small sum which I had the honour to lend 
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* you the otlier night at play ; and which I ahall be muc 

* obliged to youj if you will let me have ^ome time eithc 

* to-day, or to-morrow. 

' I am, Sir, 

* Your most obedient, 

* Most humble servant, 

' GftoBGE TREyr; 

This letter a little surprised Booths after the genteel, 
and, indeed, as it appeared, generous behaviour of Trent 
But lest it should have the same effect upon the reader, 
we will now proceed to account for this, as well as for 
some other phenomena that have appeared in this history, 
and which, perhaps, we shall be forgiven, for not baring 
opened more largely before. 

Mr. Trent then was a gentleman, possibly of a good 
family ; for it was not certain whence he sprung on ibe 
father's side. His mother, who was the only parent he 
ever knew or heard of, was a single gentlewoman, and 
for some time carried on the trade of a miUiner in Clovent- j 
garden. She sent her son, at the age of eight years old,^B 
to a charity school, where he remained till he was of the " 
age of fourteen, without making any great proficiency in 
learning. Indeed, it is not very probable he should ; for , 
the master, who, in preference to a very learned and 
proper man, was chosen by a party into this school, the 
salary of which was upwards of a hundred pounds a yeu", 
had himself never travelled through the Latin Grammar, 
and was, in truth, a most consummate blockhead, H 

At the age of fifteen, Mr. Trent was put clerk to sn~ 
attorney, where he remained a very short time before he i 
took leave of his master ; rather, indeed, departed with- ■ 
out taking leave; and having broke open his mother's 
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cBCTutoire, and carried off with him all the valuable 
effects he there found, to the amount of about fifty 
pounds, he marched off to sea, and went on board a 
merchantman, whence he was afterwards pressed into a 
man of war. 

In this service he continued above three years ; during 
which time he behaved so ill in his moral character, that 
he twice underwent a very severe discipline for thefts in 
which he was detected; but, at the same time, he be- 
haved so weU as a sailor in an engagement with some 
pirates, that he wiped off all former scores, and greatly 
recommended himself to hi$ captain. 

At his return home, he being then about twenty years 
of age, he found that the attorney had in his absence 
married his mother^ had buried her, and secured all her 
effects, to the amount, as he was informed, of about 
fifteen hundred pounds, Trent applied to Ms stepfather, 
but to no purpose ; the attorney utterly disowned him, 
ttor would he suffer him to come a second time within 
his doors. 

It happened that the attorney had, by a former wife, 
an only daughter, a great favourite, who was about the 
same age with Trent himself; and had, during his reai- 
dence at her father's house, taken a very great liking to 
this young fellow, who was extremely handsome, and 
perfectly well made. This her liking was not, during 
his absence, so far extinguished bat that it immediately 
revived on his return. Of this she took care to give 
Mr. Trent proper intimation ; for she was not one of 
those backward and delicate ladies, who can die rather 
than make the first overture. Trent was overjoyed at 
this, and with reason ; for she was a very lovely girl in 
her person, the only child of a rich father ; and the pros- 
pect of so complete a revenge on the attorney charmed 
him above all the rest. To be as short in the matter as 
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the parlies, a marriage was boou consummated between 
them. 

The attorney at first raged and was implacable ; but» 
at last, fondneaa for hia daughter so far overcame resent- 
ment, that he advanced a aum of money to buy his 
son-in-law (for now he acknowledged him as such)' an 
ensign's commission in a marching regiment, then ordered 
to Gibraltar ; at which place the attorney heartily hoped 
that Trent might be knocked on the head ; for in thftt 
case he thought he might marry his daughter more agree- 
ably to his own ambition, and to her advantage. 

Tire regiment into which Trent purchased was the 
same with that in which Booth likewise served; Uie 
one being an ensign, and the other a lieutenant in (he 
two additional companies. 

Trent had no blemish in his military capacity. Though 
he had had but an indifferent education, he was naturally 
sensible and genteel, and Nature, as we have said, had 
given him a very agreeable person. He was likewise & 
very bold fellow, and as he really behaved himself every 
way well enough while he was at Gibraltar, there was i 
some degree of intimacy between him and Booth. ■ 

"When the siege was over, and the additional companies 
were again reduced, Trent returned to his wife, who 
received him with great joy and affection. Soon after 
this an accident happened, which proved the utter ruin of 
his father-in-law, and euded in breaking his heart. This 
was nothing but making a mistake, pretty common at this 
day, of writing another man's name to a deed instead of 
his own. In truth this matter was no less than what the 
law calls forgery, and was just then made capital by an 
act of parliament. From this offence, indeed, the attorney 
was acquitted by not admitting the proof of the part)*, 
who was to avoid his own deed by his evidence ; and 
■^ therefore no witness, accordmg to those excellent rules, 
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called the law of evidence ; a law very excellently calcu- 
lated for the preservation of the lives of his majesty's 
roguish subjects, and most notably used for that purpose. 

But though by common law the attorney was honour- 
ably acquitted ; yet, as common sense manifested to every 
one that he was guilty, he unhappily lost his reputation, 
and of consequence his business ; the chagrin of which 
latter soon put an end to his life. 

This prosecution had been attended with a very great 
expense ; for, besides the ordinary costs of avoiding the 
gallows by the help of the law* there was a very high 
article, of no less than a thousand pounds, paid down to 
remove out of the way a witness, against whom there 
was no legal exception. The poor gentleman had besides 
suffered some losses in business ; so that, to the Burprise 
of all his acquaintance, when his debts were paid, there 
remained no more than a small estate of fourscore pounds 
a year, which he settled upon his daughter, far out of the 
reach of her husband, and about two hundred pounds in 
money. 

The old gentleman had not long been in his grave 
before Trent set himself to consider seriously of the 
state of his affairs. He had lately begun to look on his 
wife with a much less degree of liking and desire than 
formerly ; for he was one of those who think too much 
of one thing is good for nothing. Indeed, he had 
indulged these speculations so far, that, I believe, his 
wife, though one of the prettiest women in town, was the 
last subject that he would have chosen for any amorous 
dalliance. 

Many other persons, however, greatly differed from 
him in this opinion. Amongst the rest was the illustrious 
peer of amorous memory. This noble peer, having there- 
fore got a view of Mrs. Trent one day in the street, did, 
by means of an emissary then with him, make himself 
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acquainted with her lodging, to which he immediately 
laid siege in form, setting himself down in a lodging^ 
directly opposite to her, from whence the battery of ogles 
began to play the very next morning, ^ 

This siege had not continued long before the governor o/^ 
the garrison became sufficiently apprised of all the works 
which were carrying on, and having well reconnoitered 
the enemy, and discovered who he was, notwithstanding 
a fal&e name, and some disguise of his person, he called j 
a council of war within his own breast. In fact, to dropfl 
all allegory, he began to consider whether hia wife was 
not really a more valuable possession than he had lately 
thought her. In short, as he had been disappointed in 
her fortune, he now conceived some hopes of turmng her 
beauty itself into a fortune. h 

Without communicating these views to her, he soon ^ 
scraped an acquaintance with his opposite neighbour by 
the name which he there usurped, and counterfeited ao 
entire ignorance of his real name and title. On ihia 
occasion Trent had his disguise likewise, for he affected 
the utmost simplicity ; of which affectation, as he waa^^j 
veiy artful fellow, he was extremely capable. ^^H 

The peer fell plumb into this snare ; and when, by the 
simplicity, as he imagined, of the husband, he became 
acquainted with the wife, he was so extravagantly i 
charmed with her person, that he resolved, whatever 
was the cost or the consequence, he would possesa 
her. 

His lordship, however, preserved some caution in hia \ 
management of this affair ; more, perhaps, than was 
neces&ary. As for the husband, none was requisite, for 
he knew all he could ; and with regard to the wife 
herself, as she had, for some time, perceived the decrease i 
of her husband's affection, (for few women are, I believe, fl 
to be imposed upon in that matter) she was not diB- 
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pleased to End the return of all tliat complaisance and 
endearment, of those looks and languishments from 
another agreeable person, which she had formerly re- 
ceived from Trent, and which she now found she should 
receive from him no longer- 

My lord, therefore, having been indulged with as 
much opportunity as he could wish from Trent, and 
having received rather more encouragement than he 
could well have hoped from the lady, began to prepare 
all matters for a storm, when, luckily, Mr. Trent declar- 
ing he must go out of town for two days, he fixed on the 
first day of his departure as the time of carrying his 
design into execution. 

And now, after some debate with himself in what 
manner he should approach his love, he at last de- 
termined to do it in hia own person ; for he conceived, 
and perhaps very rightly, that the lady, like Semele, was 
not void of ambition, and would have preferred Jupiter, 
in all hia glory, to the same deity in the disguise of 
an humble shepherd. He dressed himself, therefore, in 
the richest embroidery of which he was master, and 
appeared before his mistress arrayed in all the brightness 
of peerage. A sight, whose charms she had not the 
power to resist, and the consequences are only to be 
imagined. In short, the same scene which Jupiter acted 
with his above-mentioned mistress of old was more than 
beginning, when Trent burst from the closet into which 
he had conveyed himself, and unkindly interrupted the 
action. 

His lordship presently ran to his sword; but Trent, 
with great calmness, answered, ' That, as it was very 
* well known he durst fight, he should not draw hia 
' sword on this occasion ; for sure,^ says he, * my lord, 
' it would be the highest imprudence in me to kill a man, 
' who is now become so considerably my debtor.' At 
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which words he fetched a person from the closet, who 
had been confined with him, telling him he had done his 
busineSB, and might now, if he pleased, retire, fl 

It would be tedious here to amuse the reader with aH^ 
that passed on the present occasion ; the rage and con- 
fasion of the wife, or the perplexity in which my lord 
was involved. We will omit therefore all such matters, 
and proceed directly to business, as Trent and \m 
lordship did soon after. And in the conclusion, my lord , 
stipulated to pay a good round sum, and to provide 
Mr. Trent with a good place on the first opportunity. ^ 

On the side of Mr. Trent were stipulated absolute^ 
remission of all past, and full indulgence for the time 
to come. 

Trent now immediately took a house at the polite 
end of the town, furniahed it elegantly, and set up 
his equipage, rigged out both himself and hie wife 
with very handsome clothes, frequented all public places 
where he could get admission, pushed himself into ac- 
quaintance, and his wife soon afterwards began to keep 
an a&sembly, or, in the fashionable phrase, to be at home 
once a week ; when, by my lord's assistance, she was 
presently visited by most men of the first rank, and by 
all such women of fashion as are not very nice in their 
company. 

My lord's amour with this lady lasted not long ; for, as 
we have before observed, he was the most inconstant of all 
the human race. Mrs. Trent's passion was not however 
of that kind which leads to any very deep resentment 
of such fickleness. Her passion, indeed, was principally 
founded upon interest ; so that foundation served to sup- 
port another superstructure ; and &he was easily prevailed 
upon, as well aa her husband, to be useful to my lord in 
a capacity, which, though very often exerted in the 
poUte world, hath not aa yet, to my great surprise, 
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acquired any polite name, or, indeed, any wMch is not 
too coarse to be admitted in this history. 

After this preface, Tvhich we thought necessary to 
account for a character, of which some of my country 
and collegiate readers might possibly doubt the existence, 
I shall proceed to what more immediately regards Mrs. 
Booth. The reader may be pleased to remember that 
Mr. Trent was present at the assemhly, to which Booth 
and his wife were carried by Mrs. James, and where 
Amelia was met by the noble peer. 

His lordship seeing there that Booth and Trent were 
old acquaintance, failed not, to use the language of 
sportsmen, to put Trent on upon the scent of Amelia. 
For this purpose that gentleman visited Booth the very 
next day, and had pursued him close ever since. By 
his means, therefore, my lord learned that Amelia was 
to be at the masquerade, to which place she was dogged 
by Trent in a sailor's jacket, who, meeting my lord, 
according to agreement, at the entrance of the opera- 
house, like the four-legged gentleman of the same 
vocation, made a dead point, aa it is called, at the 
game. 

My lord was so satisfied and delighted with his con- 
versation at the masquerade with the supposed Amelia, 
and the encouragement which in reality she had given 
him, that, when he saw Trent the nest morning, he 
embraced him with great fondness, gave him a bank 
note of a hundred pounds, and promised liim both the 
Indies on his success, of which he began now to have 
no manner of doubt. 

The affair that happened at the gaming-table, was 
likewise a scheme of Trent's, on a hint given by my 
lord to him, to endeavour to lead Booth into some 
scrape or distress; his lordship promising to pay what- 
ever earpense Trent might be led into by such means. 

VOL. II. t 
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Upon liis lordship's credit, therefore, the money lent to 
Booth was really advanced. And hence arose all that 
seeming generosity and indiSerence as to the payment; 
Trent being satisfied with the obligation conferred on 
Booth, by means of which he hoped to effect his pur- 
pose. 

But now the scene was totally changed; for Mrs. 
Atkinson, the morning after the quarrel, begiiming 
seriously to recollect that she had carried the niaii«r 
rather too far* and might really injure Amelia's Teput&- 
tion, a thought to which the warm pursuit of her owd 
interest hiwi a good deal bUnded her at the time, resolved 
to visit my lord himself, and to let him into the whole 
story ; for, as she had succeeded already in her favouriw 
point, she thought she had not reason to fear any conse- 
quence of the discovery. This resolution she immediately 
executed. 

Trent, came to attend his lordship, just after Mrs. A^ 
kinson had left him. He found the peer in a very iil 
humour, and brought no news to comfort or recruit his 
spirits; for he had himself just received a billet from 
Booth, with an eKcuse for himself and hia wife, from 
accepting the invitation at Trent's house that evening, 
where matters had been previously concerted for their 
entertainment; and when his lordship was by accident 
to drop into the room where Amelia was, while Booth 
was to be engaged at play in another. 

And now after much debate, and after Trent had 
acquainted my lord with the wretched situation of Booth's 
circumstances, it was resolved, that Trent should imme- 
diately demand his money of Booth, and upon his not 
paying it, for they both concluded it impossible he should 
pay it, to put the note, which Trent had for the money, 
in suit again&t him, by the genteel means of paying it 
away to a nominal third person ; and this they both con- 
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ceived must end immediately in the ruin of Booth, and, 
consequeutly, in the conquest of Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope, both my lord and 
hie setter, or (if the sportsmen please) setting-dog» greatly 
exulted ; and it was next morning executed, as we have 
already seen. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Containing some distress. 

Trejtt'b letter drove Booth almoat to madneBs. To be 
indebted to such a fellow, at any rate, had stuck much 
in his stomach, and had given him very great uneasiness ; 
but to answer this demand in any other manner than by 
paying the money was, absolutely, what he could not 
bear. Again, to pay this money, he very plainly saw 
there was but one way; and tliis waa, by stripping his 
^rife, not only of every farthings but almost of every rag 
ahe had in the world ; a thought so dreadful, that it 
chilled his very soul with horror : and yet pride, at last, 
seemed to represent this as the lesaer evil of the two. 

But how to do this waa still a question. It was not 
gare» at least he feared it was not, that Amelia herself 
Vould readily consent to this ; and, so far from per- 
suading her to such a measure, he could not bear even 
to propose it. At length his determination was to 
acquaint his wife with the whole affair, and to ask her 
consent^ by way of asking her advice ; for he was well 
assured she could £.nd no other means of extricating him 
out of his dilemma. This he accordingly did, represent- 
ing the affair as bad a8 he could ; though, indeed, it waa 
impossible for him to aggravate the real truth. 
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Amelia heard him patiently, without once interruptil 
him. When he h&d fimshed, she remained silent some 
time : indeed, the shock she received from this story 
almost deprived her of the power of speaking. At last 
she answered i ' Well, my dear, you ask my advice ; I 

* certainly can give you no other than that the mon«j 
' must be paid/ 

' But how must it be paid?' cries he, * Heavens f 
' thou sweetest creature, what, not once upbraid me fo 
' bringing this ruin on thee ! ' 

*■ Upbraid you, my dear I ' says she — * Would to 

* Heaven I could prevent your upbraiding yourself. Bai 

* do not despair. I will endeavour by some means oe ^ 

* other to get you the money.' \ 

' Alas ! my dear love/ cries Booth. * I know the only 
' way by which you can raise it. How can I consent to 

* that ? do you forget the fears you so lately expressed of 
' what would be our wretched condition when our UtUe 
'' all was mouldered away ? my Amelia ! they cut mj 

* very heart-atringB, when you spoke then ; for I had thea 

* lost this little all. Indeed, I assure you, I have not 
' played since, nor ever will more.' 

*■ Keep that resolution,' said she, ' my dear, and I 

* hope we shall yet recover the paat/ — At which words, 
casting her eyes on the children, the tears burst from 
her eyes, and she cried, — ' Heaven will, I hope, pro- 

* vide for us/ 

A pathetic scene now ensued between the husband aD«3 
wife, which woidd not, perhaps, please many readers lo 
see drawn at too full a length. It is sufficient to asj, 
that this excellent woman not only used her utmost en- 
deavours to stifle and conceal her own concern, but said 
and did every thing in her power to allay that of her 
husband. 

Booth was, at this time, to meet a person whom Te 
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have formerly mentioned in tbe course of our history. 
This gentleman had a place in the war-officej and pre- 
tended to be a man of great interest and consequence ; by 
which means he did not only receive great respect and 
court from the inferior officers, but actually bubbled 
several of their money, by undertaking to do them ser- 
vices, which, in reality, were not within his power. In 
truth, I have known few great men, who have not been 
beset with one or more of such fellows as these, through 
whom the inferior part of mankind are obliged to make 
their court to the great men themeelves ; by which means 
I believe, principally, persons of real merit have been 
often deterred from the attempt ; for these subaltern cox- 
combs ever assume an equal state with their masters, 
and look for an equal degree of respect to be paid to 
them ; to which men of spirit, who are in every hght 
their betters, are not easily brought to submit. These 
fellowB, indeed, themselves have a jealous eye towards all 
great abilities, and are sure, to the utmost of their power, 
to keep all who are so endowed from the presence of their 
masters. They use their masters, as bad ministers have 
sometimes used a prince; they keep all men of merit 
&om his ears, and daily sacrifice his true honour and in- 
terest to their own profit and their own vanity. 

As soon as Booth was gone to his appointment with 
this man, Amelia immediately betook herself to her busi^ 
ness with the highest resolution. She packed up, not 
otUy her own httle trinkets, and those of the children, 
but the greatest part of her own poor clothes (for she was 
but barely provided), and then drove in a hackney-coach 
to the same pawnbroker who had before been recom- 
mended to her by Mrs. Atkinson ; who advanced her the 
money she desired. 

Being now provided with her sum, she returned well 
pleased home ; and her husband coming in soon after. 
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she, with much cheerfulness, delivered bim all tk 
money. 

Booth was so overjoyed with the prospect of discharg- 
ing hia debt to Trent, that he did not perfectly reflect on 
the distress to which his family was now reduced. Th« 
good-humour which appeared in the countenance of 
Amelia, was, perhaps, another help to stifle those reflec- 
tions ; but, above aU, were the assurances he had received 
from the great man, whom he had met at a coffee-houae, 
and who had promised to do him all the service in hi* 
power t which several half-pay subaltern officers assured 
him was very considerable. 

With this comfortable news he acquainted his wife, 
who either was, or seemed to be, extremely well pleased 
with it. And now he set out with the money in hia 
pocket to pay hia friend Trent, who unluckily for him 
happened not to be at home. 

On his return home, he met his old friend the lieutenant, 
who thankfuUy paid him his crown, and insisted on hil 
going with him and taking part of a bottle. This invita- 
tion was so eager and pressing, that poor Booth, wk j 
could not resist much importunity, complied. f 

While they were over this bottle, Booth acqu^uted hii 
friend with the promises he had received that afternoon 
at the coffee house, with which the old gentleman was 
very well pleased: 'For I have heard,' says he, *ihat 
' gentleman hath very powerful interest ; * but he in- 
formed him likewise, that he had heard that the great 
man must be touched ; for that he never did any thing 
without touching. Of this, indeed, the great man himself 
had given some oblique hints, by saying, with great 
sagacity and slyness, that he knew where fifty pounds 
might be deposited to much advantage. 

Booth answered, that he would very readily advance 
a small sum if he had it in his power, but that at present 
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it was not 80 ; for that he tad no more in the world than 
the sum of fifty pounds, which he owed Trent, and which 
he intended to pay him the neatt morning. 

* It 18 very right, undoubtedly, to pay your debts,' says 
the old gentleman ; * but sure, on such an occasion, any 
' man but the rankest usurer would be contented to 

* stay a little while for hia money ; and it will be only 

* a little while I am convinced ; for, if you deposit 

* thia sum in the great man's hands, I make no doubt but 

* you will succeed immediately in getting your commission; 

* and then I will help you to a method of taking up such 

* » sum as this/ The old gentleman persisted in this 
advice, and backed it with every argument he could 
invent ; declaring, as was indeed true, that he gave the 
same advice which he would pursue was the case hie 
own. 

Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend ; till, as 
they had not argued with dry lips, he became heated with 
wine, and then at last the old gentleman succeeded. 
Indeed, such was his love, either for Booth, or for his 
own opinion, and perhaps for both, that he omitted 
nothing in his power. He even endeavoured to palliate 
the character of Trent, and unsaid half what he had 
before said of that gentleman. In the end, he undertook 
to make Trent easy, and to go to him the very next 
roomit^ for that purpose. 

Poor Booth at last yielded, though with the utmost 
difficulty. Indeed, had he known quite as much of Trent 
as the reader doth, no motive whatsoever would have 
prevailed on him to have taken the old gentleman's 
advice ► 
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CHAPTER V. 

Containing more wormwood, and other ingradieatf. 

In the morning Bootli communicated the matter to 
Amelia, who told him she would not presume to advise 
him in an affair of which he was so much the better judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful state what conduct 
to pursue, Bound came to make him a visit, and informed 
him, that he had been at Trent's house, but found him 
not at home ; adding, that he would pay him a second 
visit that very day, and would not rest till he found 
him. 

Booth was ashamed to confess his wavering resolution 
in an aflair in which he had been so troublesome to his 
friend ; he therefore dressed himself immediately, and to- 
gether they both went to wait on the little great man, to 
whom Booth now hoped to pay his court in the most 
effectual manner. 

Bound had been longer acquainted with the modem 
methods of business than Booth; he advised his friend 
therefore, to begin with tipping (as it is called) the great 
man's servant. He did so, and by that means got speedy 
access to the master. 

The great man received the money, not as a gudgeofi 
doth a bait, but as a pike receives a poor gudgeon into 
his maw. To say the truth, such fellows as these mav 
well be likened to that voracious fish who fattens himseK 
by devouring all the little inhabitants of the river. Afl 
soon as the great man had pocketed the cash, he shoot 
Booth by the hand, and told him, he would be sure to 
slip no opportunity of serving him, and would send him i 
word, as soon as any offered. fl 

Here I shall stop one moment, and so, perhaps, will 
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my good-natured reader ; for, surely, it must be a hard 
heart, wHch 19 not affected with reflecting on the manlier 
in which this poor little sum was raised, and on the 
manner in which it wa3 bestowed, A worthy family, 
the wife and children of a man who had lost his blood 
abroad in the service of his country, paxting with their 
little all, and exposed to cold and hunger, to pamper 
fiuch a fellow as tliis ! 

And if any such reader as I mention, should happen to 
be in reahty a great man, and in power, perhaps the 
horror of this picture may induce him to put a final end 
to this abominable practice of touching, as it is called ; 
by which, indeed, a set of leechea are permitted to suck 
the blood of the brave and the indigent, of the widow 
and the orphan. 

Booth now returned home, where he found his wife 
with Mrs. James. Amelia had, before the arrival of her 
husband^ absolutely refused Mrs. James's invitation to 
dinner the next day ; but when Booth came in the lady 
renewed her application, and that in so pressing a manner 
that Booth seconded her ; for though he had enough of 
jealousy m his temper, yet such was his friendship to the 
colonel, and such his gratitude to the obligations which 
he had received from him, that his own unwillingness to 
believe any thing of him, co-operating with Amelia's 
endeavours to put every thing in the fairest light, had 
brought him to acquit his friend of any ill design. To 
this, perhaps, the late affair concerning my lord had 
moreover contributed ; for it seems to me, that the same 
passion cannot much energize on two different objects at 
one and the same time; an observation which, I believe, 
will hold as true with regard to the cruel passions of 
jealousy and anger, as to the gentle passion of love, in 
which one great and mighty object is sure to engage the 
whole passion. 
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When Booth grew importunate, Amelia answered, 

* My dear, I should not refuse you whatever was b 
' my power ; but this is absolutely out of my power ; for, 

* since I muat declare the truth, I cannot dresa myself.' 

'Why so?' said Mrs. James; *I am sure you are ia 

* good health.' 

* Is there no other impediment to dreadug but want ol 
' health, Madam ? ' answered Ameha. 

* Upon my word, none that I know of,' replied Mre. 
James. 

' What do you think of want of clothes, Madam ? ' said 
Amelia. 
' Eidiculous ! ' cries Mrs. James, * What need have you 

* to dress yourself out? — You will see nothing but ow 
' own family, and I promise you I don't expect it. — . 

* plain night-gown will do very well.' 

* But if I must be plain with you, Madam/ mA 
Amelia, * I have no other clothes but what I have now 

* on my back. — I have not even a clean shift in the 
' world ; for you must know, my dear,' said she to Booth, 

* that little Betty is walked off this morning, and hath 

* carried all my hnen with her.' 

' How, my dear,' cries Booth, ' little Betty robbed 
' you ! ' 

' It ia even so,' answered Amelia. Indeed, she spoke 
truth ; for Uttle Betty, having perceived the evening 
before that her mistress was moving her goods, was 
willing to lend all the assistance in her power, and had 
accordingly moved off early that morning, taking with 
her whatever she could lay her hands on. 

Booth expressed himself with some passion on the 
occasion, and swore he would make an example of the 
girl. *lf the little slut be above ground,' cried he, 'I 
' will find her out, and bring her to justice.' 

* I am really sorry for this accident,' said Mrs. James, 
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and (though I know not how to mention it) I beg youll 

* give me leave to offer you any linen of mine till you 

* can make new of your own.' 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but declined the favour, 
saying, she should do well enough at home ; and that, 
as she had no servant now to take care of her children, 
flhe could not, nor would not leave them on any account. 

* Then bring master and miss with you," said Mrs. 
James. 'You ahall positively dine with ua to-morrow,' 

* I beg, Madam^ you will mention it no more,' said 
Amelia ; * for besides the substantial reasons I have 

* already given, I have some things on my mind at pre- 

* sent which make me unfit for company ; and I am 

* resolved nothing shall prevail on me to stir from 
' home/ 

Mrs. James had carried her invitation already to the 
very utmost limita of good breeding, if not beyond them. 
She desisted therefore from going any farther, and after 
some short stay longer took her leave, with many ex- 
pressions of concern, which however, great as it was, 
left her heart and ber mouth together, before she was 
out of the house. 

Booth now declared that he would go in pursuit of 
little Betty: against whom he vowed so much vengeance, 
that Ameha endeavoured to moderate his anger by 
representing to him the girl's youth, and that this was 
the tirst fault she had ever been guilty of, * Indeed,* 
says she, ' I would be very glad to have my things 
' again, and I should have the girl too punished in some 

* degree, which might possibly be for her own good ; but 

* I tremble to think of taking away her life ; ' for Booth 
in his rage had sworn he would hang her. 

* I know the tenderness of your heart, my dear,' said 
Boothj ' and I love you for it ; but I must beg leave to 

* dissent from your opinion. I do not think the girl in 
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* any light an object of mercy. She is not only gotlty 
' of dishonesty, but of cruelty ; for ehe must know our 
' situation, and the very little we had left. She is be^des 

* guilty of ingratitude to you, who have treated her wiEh fl 
'■ 80 much kindness, that you have rather acted the part ™ 

* of a mother than of a mistress. And so far from 

* thinking her youth an excuse, I think it rather an | 

* aggravation. It is true, indeed, there are faults which 

* the youth of the party very strongly recommends to 

* our pardon. Such are all those which proceed from 

* carelessness, and want of tliought ; but crimes of this 

* black dye, which are committed with deliberation, and 

* imply a bad mind, deserve a more severe punishment 
' in a young person than in one of riper years ; for 
' what must the mind be in old age which hath acquired 

* such a degree of perfection in villainy so very early! 
' such persons as these it is really a charity to the pubhc 

* to put out of society ; and, indeed, a religious man 

* would put them out of the world for the sake of them- 
' selves ; for whoever understands any thing of human 
'■ nature must know, that such people, the longer 
' they live, the more they will accumulate vice and 

* wickedness.' 

' Well, my dear,' cries Amelia, ' I cannot argue witli 
' you on these subjects. I shall always submit to your 
' superior judgment, and I know you too well to thini 
' that you will ever do any thing cruel.* 

Booth then left Amelia to take care of her childwii, 
and went in pursuit of the thief. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A scene of the tragic Htid. 

He had not been long gone before a tliundermg knock 
was heard at the door of the house where Amelia lodged, 
and presently after a figure all pale, ghastly, and almost 
breathless, rushed into the room where ahe then was 
with her children. 

This figure Amelia soon recognized to be Mrs. Atkiiv 
son, though, indeed, she was so disguised, that at her 
first entrance Amelia scarce knew her. Her eyes were 
sunk in her head, her hair dishevelled, and not only 
her dreas, but every feature in her face, was in the 
utmost disorder. 

Amelia was greatly shocked at this sight, and the 
little girl was much frightened ; as for the boy he imme- 
diately knew her, and running to Amelia, he cried, * Lai 

* Mamma, what is the matter with poor Mrs. Atkinson ? * 

As soon as Mrs. Atkinson recovered her breath, she 
cried out — * O Mrs. Booth ! I am the most miserable 

* of women ; I have lost the best of husbands.* 

Amelia, looking at her with all the tenderness imagin- 
able, forgetting, I believe, that there had ever been any 
quarrel between them, said — *Good Heavens, Madam, 
' what's the matter ? ' 

' Mrs. Booth/ answered she, ' I fear I have lost 
' my husband. The doctor says, there is but little hope 

* of his life. Madam ! however I have been in the 
' YTtongt I am sure you will forgive me and pity me. 
' I am sure I am severely punished ; for to that cursed 

* affair I owe all my misery/ 



AMELIA. 

* Indeed, Madam,' cries Amelia, ' I am extremely con- 

* cemed for your misfortune, But pray tell me, hatli 

* any tiling happened to the aerjeant? ' 

' Madam ! * cries she, * I have the greatest reason 

* to fear I shall lose him. The doctor hath almost given 

* him over^ — He says he hath scarce any hopes, — 
' Madam ! that evening that the fatal quarrel happened 

* between us, my dear captain took it so to heart, that 

* he Bat up all night and drank a whole bottle of brandy 

* — indeed, he said, he wished to kiU himself; for nothing 
' could have hurt him so much in the world, he said, 
' as to have any quarrel between you and me. His 
'•concern, and what he drank together, threw him into 
' a high fever. — So that, when I came home from my 

* lord's— {for indeed, Kadam» I have been and set all 

* to rights — Your reputation is now in no danger) whea 

* I came home, I say, I found the poor man in a ravii^ 

* delirious fit, and in that he hath continued ever since 
' till about an hour ago, when he came perfectly to hi? 
' senses ; but now he says he is sure he shall die, and 
' begs for Heaven's sake to see you first. Would you, 

* Madam, would you have the goodness to grant my 
' poor captain's desire ? consider he is a dying man, 
' and neither he nor I shall ever ask you a second favour. 
' He says he hath something to say to you thai he can 
' mention to no other person^ and that he cannot die in 
' peace unless he sees you.' 

* Upon my word, Madam,' cries AmeHa, ' I am es- 
' treraely concerned at what you tell me, I knew the 
' poor Serjeant from his infancy, and always had an 

* affection for him, as I think him to be one of the best- 

* natured and honestest creatures upon earth. I am sure, 

* if I could do him any service, — but of what use can my 
' going be ? ' 

* Of the highest in the world,' answered Mrs, Atkin- 
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son. ' If you knew how earnestly he iutreated it, how 

* his poor breaking heart begged to see you, you would 
' not refu&e.' — 

' Nay, I do not absolutely refuse,' cries Amelia. — 
' Something to say to me of consequence, and that he 

* could not die in peace unless he said it — Did he say 
' that, Mrs. Atkinson?' 

' Upon my honour he did,' answered she, ' and mucli 
' more than 1 have related.' 

' Well, I will go with you/ cries Amelia. ' I cannot 

* guess what this should be ; but I will go.' 

Mrs. Atkinson then poured out a thousand blessings 
and thanksgivings; and, taking hold of Amelia's hand, 
imd eagerly kissing it, cried out — * How could that fury 

* passion drive me to quarrel with such a creature ? ' 

AmeUa told her she had forgiven and forgot it; and 
then caUing up the mistress of the house, and com- 
nutting to her the care of the children, she cloked her- 
self up as well as she could, and set out with Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

When they arrived at the house, Mrs, Atkinson a^d 
she would go first, and give the captain some notice ; 
for, that if Ameha entered the room unexpectedly, the 
surprise might have an ill effect. She left therefore 
AmeUa in the parlour, and proceeded directly up stairs. 

Poor Atkinson, weak and bad as was his condition, 
no sooner heard that Amelia was come, than he dis- 
covered great joy in his countenance, and presently 
afterwards she was introduced to him. 

Atkinson exerted his utmost strength to thank her for 
this goodness to a dying man (for so he called himself). 
He said, he should not have presumed to give her this 
trouble, had he not had something, which he thought of 
consequence, to say to her, and which he could not men- 
tion to any other person. He then desired his wife to 
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give tim a little box, of which he always kept the key 
himself, and afterwards begged her to leave the room 
for a few minutes ; at which neither she nor Amelia 
expressed any dieaatisfaction. 
When he was alone with Amelia, he spoke as follows : 

* This, Madam, is the last time my eyes will ever behold 
' what — Do pardon me. Madam, I will never oHend you 

* more/ — Here he sunk down in his bed, and the tears 
gushed from liia eyes. 

* Why should you fear to offend me, Joe ? ' sad 
Amelia. * I am sure yon never did any thing willingly 

* to oSend me' 

' No, Madam,' answered he, ' I would die a thousand 
' times before I would have ventured it in the smallest 

* matter. But — I cannot speak — and yet I must. Ton 

* cannot pardon me, and yet, perhaps, as I am a dyiug 
' man, and never shall see you more — Indeed, if I was 

* to live after this discovery, I should never dare to look 
' you in the face again — And yet. Madam, to think I 

* shall never see you more is worse than ten thousand 

* deaths.' i 

* Indeed, Mr. Atkinson,' cries Amelia, blushing, and ■ 
looking down on the floor, ' I must not hear you talk in " 

* this manner. If you have any thing to say, tell it me, 

* and do not be a&aid of my anger ; for I think I may 
' promise to forgive whatever it was possible you should 
*do.' 

* Here then, Madam,* said he, * is your picture ; I stole 
' it when I was eighteen years of age, and have kept it 

* eyer since. It is set in gold, with three little diamondfi; 

* and yet 1 can truly say, it was not the gold nor (hi 
'diamonds which I stole^ — it was that face; which, if I 
' had been the emperor of the world — ' 

' I must not hear any more of this,' said she, — ' comfort 

* yourself, Joe, and think no more of this matter* Be 
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* assured, I freely and lieartily forgive you — But pray 

* compose yourself; come, let me call in your wife — ' 

* First, Madam^ let me beg one favour,*— cried he, 

* consider it is the last, and then I shall die in peace — let 

* me kiss that hand before I die.' 

* Well, nay,' saya she, * I don't know what I am doing 

* — well — there.'— ^he then carelessly gave him her 
hand, which he put gently to his lips, and then pre- 
sently let it drop, and fell back in the bed. 

Amelia now summoned Mrs. Atkinson, who was 
indeed, no farther off than just without the door. She 
then hastened down stairs, and called for a great glass of 
water, which having drank off, she threw herself into a 
chair, and the tears ran plentifully from her eyes with 
compassion for the poor wretch she had just left in his 
bed. 

To say the truth, without any injury to her chastitj, 
that heart which had stood 6rm as a rock to all the 
attacks of title and equipage, of finery and flattery, and 
which all the treasures of the universe could not have 
purchased, was jet a little softened by the plain, honest, 
modest, involuntary, delicate, heroic passion of this poor 
and humble swain ; for whom, in spite of herself, she felt 
a momentary tenderness and complacence, at which 
Booth, if he had known it, would perhaps have been 
displeased. 

Having staid some time in the parlour, and not finding 
Mrs. Atkinson come down, (for indeed her husband was 
then so bad she could not quit him,) Amelia left a mes- 
sage with the maid of the house for her mistress, purport- 
ing that she should be ready to do any thing in her 
power to serve her, and then left the house with a con- 
fusion on her mind that she had never felt before, and 
which any chastity that is not hewn out of marble must 
feel on so tender and dehcate an occasion. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



In which Mr. Booth nteets with more than one advi 

Booth Uaving hunted about for two hours, at last bav a 
young lady, in a tattered silk gown, stepping out of & 
shop in Monmouth-street into a hackney-coach. This 
lady, notwithetanding the disguise of her dress, he p 
aently discovered to be no other than little Betty. 

He infitantly gave the alarm of stop thief, atop coach 
upon which Mrs, Betty was immediately stopped in 
vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons laid hold of her. 

The girl no sooner found that she was seized by her 
master than the consciousness of her guilt overpowered 
her ; for she was not yet an esperienced ofTender,^^ 
she immediately confessed her crime. i 

She was then carried before a justice of peace, wl 
she was searched, and there was found in her possession 
four shillings and sixpence in money, besides the silk 
gown, which was indeed proper furniture for rag-fair, 
and scarce worth a single farthing, though the honest 
shopkeeper in Monmouth-street had sold it for a cioivb^ 
to this simple girl. ^M 

The girl, being examined by the magistrate, spoke as I 
follows: * Indeed, Sir, an't please your worship, I am i 
' very sorry for what I have done ; and to be sure, 
' an t please your honour, my lord, it must have been ' 
' the devil that put me upon it ; for to be sure, please | 
' your majesty, I never thought upon such a thing b 
' my whole hfe before^ any more than I did of my 
* dying-day ; but, indeed, Sir, an't please your worship—' ' 

She was running on in this manner when the justice 
interrupted her, and desired her to give an account of 
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what she bad taken from her master, a:id what ehe had 
done with it. 

* Indeed, an't please your majesty,' said she, ' I took 
' no more than two shifts of Madam's, and I pawned 
' them for fire shiiUnge, which I gave for the gown 
' that's upon my back; and aa for the money in my 
' pocket, it is every farthing of it my own. I am sure 

* I intended to carry back the shifts too as soon as ever 
' I could get money to take them out/ 

The girl having told Ihem where the pawnbroker 
lived, the justice sent to him, to produce the shifts, 
which he presently did ; for he expected that a war- 
rant to search his house would be the consequence of 
his refusal, 

Tlie shifts being produced, on which the honest pawn- 
broker had lent five shillings, appeared plainly to be 
worth above thirty, indeed^ when new they had cost 
much more. So that by their goodness, as well as by 
their size, it was certain they could not have belonged 
to the girl. 

Booth grew very warm against the pawnbroker. ' I 

* hope. Sir,' said he to the justice, * there is some 
' punishment for this fellow likewise, who &o plainly 
' appears to have known that these goods were stolen. 

* The shops of these fellows may, indeed, be called the 
' fountains of theft ; for it is in reality the encouragement 
' which they meet with from these receivers of their 

* goods that induces men very often to become thieves, 

* so that these deserve equal if not severer punishment 

* than the thieves themselves,' 

The pawnbroker protested his innocence ; and denied 
the taking in the shifts. Indeed, in this he spoke truth ; 
for he had sUpped into an inner room, as was always his 
custom on these occasions, and left a Uttle boy to do the 
bu^ness ; by wliich means he had carried on the trade of 
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receiving stolen goods for many years with impunity, an3 
had been twice acquitted at the Old Bailey, though the 
juggle appeared upon, the most manifest evidence. 

As the justice was going to speak, he was iuternip! 
by tlie girlt who, falling upon her knees to Bootht with 
many tears, begged his forgiveness. 

* Indeed, Betty/ cries Booth, * you do not deserve for- 

* giveness ; for you know very good reasons why you 
' sliould not have thought of robbing your mistress, par- 
' ticularly at this time. And what farther aggravatea 
' your crime is, that you have robbed the best and 
' kindest mistress in the world. Nay, you are not only 

* guilty of felony, but of a felonious breach of trust 
' for you know very well every thing your nmtress had 
' was entrusted to your care.' 

Now it happened by very great accident that the ji* 
tice before whom the girl was brought understood the 
law. Turning therefore to Booth, he said, ' Do you saj, 

* Sir, that this girl was entrusted with the shifts ? ' \ 

* Yea, Sir,' said Booth, * she was entrusted with eveiy 
' thing; 

' And win you swear that the goods stoleo,' said Iha 
justice, 'are worth forty sliillings?' 

* No, indeed. Sir,' answered Booth, ' nor that they 
' worth thirty either/ 

*Then, Sir,' cries the justice, 'the girl caonot 

* guilty of felony.' 

' How, Sir,' said Booth, 'is it not a breach of trust? 

* and is not a breach of trust felony, and the worst 

* felony too ? ' 

I ' No, Sir,' answered the justice ; ' a breach of trust is 

* no crime in our law, unless it be in a servant ; and then 

* the act of parliament requires the goods taken to be of 

* the value of forty shillings.' 
' So then a servajit,' cries Booth, * may rob his master 
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' of tliirty-nine shillings whenever he pleases, and he 
' can't be punished/ 

' If the goods are under Ms care, he can't,' cries the 
justice. 

'I ask yonr pardon, Sir/ says Booth. 'I do not 
' doubt what you say ; but sure this ia a very extra- 
' ordinary law.' 

'Perhaps I think &o too,' said the justice; 'but it 

* belongs not to my office to make or to amend laws, 

* My business is only to execute them. If therefore the 

* case be as you say, I must discharge the girl' 

' I hope, however, you will punish the pawnbroker,' 
cries Booth. 

' If the girl is discharged,' cries the justice, 'so must 

* be the pawnbroker ; for if the goods are not stolen, he 
' cannot be guilty of receiving them, knowing them to 

* be stolen. And besides, as to his offence, to say the 
' truth, I am almost weary of prosecuting it ; for such 

* axe the difficulties laid in the way of this prosecution, 

* that it is almost impossible to convict any one on it, 

* And to speak my opinion plainly^ such are the laws, 
' and such are the method of proceeding, that one 

* would almost think our laws were rather made for 

* the protection of rogues, than for the punishment of 

* them/ 

Thus ended this examination : the thief and the re- 
ceiver went about their business, and Booth departed, in 
order to go home to his wife. 

In his way home. Booth was met by a lady, in a chair ; 
who, immediately upon seeing him, stopped her chair, 
bolted out of it, and going directly up to him, said, 

* So, Mr. Booth, you have kept your word with me.' 

This lady was no other than Misa Matthews, and the 
speech she meant was of a promise made to her at the 
masquerade, of visiting her within a day or two ; which, 
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whether he ever intended to keep, I cannot say, but in 
trtith, the several accidents that had since happened to 
him, had so discomposed his mind, that he had absolutelj 
forgot it. 

Booth however was too sensible, and too well-bred, to 
make the excuse of forgetfulness to a lady : nor could he 
readily find any other. While he stood therefore hesi- 
tating, and looking not overwise, Miss Matthews said: 
' Well, Sir, since by your confusion I see you have some 

* grace left, I will pardon you on one conation, and that 
' is, that you will sup with me tliis night. But, if yon 

* fail me now, expect all the revenge of an injured 
' woman.' She then bound herself by a most outrageous 
oath, that she would complain to hie wife — ' And I am 

* sure,' says she, ' she is so much a woman of honour, as 

* to do me justice. — And though I miscarried in my first 

* attempt, be assured I will take care of my second.' 

Booth asked what she meant by her first attempt; lo 
which she answered, that she had already writ his wife 
an account of his ill-usage of her, but that she was 
pleased it had miscarried. She then repeated her asseve- 
rations, that she would now do it efiectually if hei 
disappointed her. 

TMa threat she reckoned would most certainly terrily 
poor Booth ; and, indeed, she was not mistaken ; for, I , 
believe, it would have been impossible, by any otiitr 
menace, or by any other means, to have brought him 
once even to balance in his mind on this question. But 
by this threat she prevailed ; and Booth promised, upon ' 
his word and honour, to come to her at the hour she 
appointed. After which she took leave of him with a ' 
squeeze of the hand, and a smiling countenance, and ^ 
walked back to her chair. V 

But, however she might be pleased with having ob- 
tained this promise^ Booth waa far from being delighted 
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with the thoughts of having given it, He looked, indeed, 
upon the consequences of this meeting with horror ; but 
as to the consequence, which was bo apparently intended 
by the lady, he resolved against it. At length he came 
to this determination^ to go according to his appoiutment* 
to argue the matter with the lady, and to convince her, 
if possible, that, from a regard to his honour only, he 
must discontinue her acquaintance. If this failed to 
satisfy her, and she still persisted in her threats to 
acquaint his wife with the affair, he then resolved, what- 
ever pain it cost him, to communicate the whole 
truth himself to Amelia, from whose goodness he doubted 
not but to obtain an absolute remission. 



CHAPTER Yin. 



In which Aindia appears in a light more amiable tkaji 

gay- 

We will now return to Amelia, whom we left iu some 
perturbation of mind departing from Mrs. Atkinson. 

Though she had before walked through the streets in 
a very improper dress with Mrs, Atkiusou, she was un- 
willing, especially as she was alone, to return in the same 
manner. Indeed, she was scarce able to walk in her 
present condition ; for the case of poor Atkinson had 
much afiected her tender heart, and her eyes had over- 
flown with many tears. 

It occurred Ukewiae to her at present, that she had not 
a single shilling in her pocket, or at home, to provide 
food for herself and her family. In this situation she 
resolved to go immediately to the pawnbroker whither 
she had gone before, and to deposit her picture for what 
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die could raise upon it. She then immediately took a. i 
chair, and put^her design in execution. ^| 

The intrinsic value of the gold, in which this picture ~ 
was set, and] of the little diamonds, which surrounded it, 
amounted to nine guineas. This therefore was advanced 
to her* and the prettiest face in the world (such is oflen 
the fate of beauty) was deposited, as of no value into the ^ 
bargain. ^ 

When she came home, she found the following letter 
from Mrs. Atkinson : 



* mr DEAKEST MADAM, 

* As I know your goodness, I could not delay 
' moment acquainting you with the happy turn of my 
' affairs since you went. The doctor, on his return to 

* visit my husband, has assured me, that the captain was 

* on the recovery, and in very little danger ; and I reall]" 
*■ think he is ahice mended. I hope to wait on you soon 

* with better news. Heaven bless you, dear Madam! 
' and believe me to be, vAih the utmost sincerity, 

* Your most obliged, 

* Obedient humble servant, 

* Atkissov' 

Amelia was really pleased with this letter ; and now it 
being past four o*clocfc, she despaired of seeing Iter ius- 
band till the evening. She therefore provided some Urts i 
for her children, and then eating noiliing but a slice of H 
bread and butter herself, she began to prepare for the 
captain's supper. 

There were two things of which her husband WM i 
particularly fond, which, though it may bring the sim- H 
phcity of his tMte into great contempt with some of my 
readers, I will venture to name. These were a fowl and 
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egg sauce, and mutton broth ; both which Amelia im- 
mediately purchased. 

As soon as the clock struck seven, the good creature 
went down into the kitchen, and began to exercise her 
taknts of cookery, of which she was a great mistress, as 
she was of every economical office, from the highest to 
the lowest ; and as no woman could outshine her in a 
drawing-room, so none could make the drawing-room 
itself shine brighter than Amelia. And if I may speak a 
bold truth, I question whether it be possible to view this 
fine creature in a more amiable light than while she was 
dressing her husbands supper, with her little children 
playing round her. 

It was now half an hour past eight, and the meat 
almost ready, the table likewise neatly spread with 
materials borrowed from her landlady, and she began to 
grow a little uneasy at Booth's not returning ; when a 
sudden knock at the door roused her spirits, and she cried, 
' There, my dear, there is your good papa ; ' at which 
words she darted swiftly up stairs, and opened the door 
to her husband. 

She desired her husband to walk up to the dining- 
room, and she would come to him in an instant ; for she 
was desirous to increase his pleasure, by surprising him 
with his two favourite dishes. She then went down again 
to the kitchen, where the maid of the house undertook 
to send up the supper, and she with her children returned 
to Booth. 

He then told her concisely what had happened with 
relation to the girl — To which she scarce made any an- 
swer ; but asked him if he had not dined ? He assured 
her he had not eat a morsel the whole day. * Well,' says 
she, ' my dear, I am a fellow-suflerer ; but we shall both 

* enjoy our supper the more ; for I have made a little 

* provision for you, as I guessed what might be the case. 
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* I have got you a bottle of wine too. And here ii 

* clean cloth and a smiling countenance, my dear Will. 

* Indeed, I am in unusual good gpirits to-night, and I 

* have made a promise to the children, which you must 
' confirm ; I have promised to let them sit up this one 
' night to supper with us. — Nay, don't look so serious ; 
' cast off all uneasy thoughts — I have a present for jou 

* here — No matter how I came by it.' — At which worda, 
ehe put eight guineas into his hand, crying, * Come, my 

* dear Bill, be gay^ — Fortune will yet be kind to u»— et 

* least, let us be happy this night. Indeed^ the pleasures 
' of many women, during their whole lives, will not 

* amount to my happiness this night, if you will be in j 
*■ good humour/ H 

Booth fetched a deep sigh, and cried — * How lanhftppy 

* am I, my dear, that I can't sop with you to-night I ' ^A 

As in the delightful month of June, when the s^ '^^^ 
all serene, and the whole face of Nature looks with a 
pleasing and smiling aspect, suddenly a dark cloud 
spreads itself over the hemisphere, the sun vanishes from 
our sight, and every object is obscured by a dark and 
horrid gloom. So happened it to Amelia ; the joy that 
had enlightened every feature disappeared in a moment; 
the lustre forsook her shining eyes ; and all the little j 
loves that played and wantoned in her cheeks, himg 
their drooping heads, and with a faint trembling voice, 
she repeated her husband's words : * Not sup with me w- 

* night, my dear I ' 

* Indeed, my dear,' answered he, *I cannot. I nefii 

* not tell you how uneasy it makes me, or that I am ** 

* much disappointed as yourself ; but I am engaged ^ 

* sup abroad- I have absolutely given my honour ; and 

* besides, it is on business of importance.' 

' My dear,' said she, * I say no more. 1 am convinced 
' you woidd not willingly sup from me. I own it ifl a 
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* very particular disappointmeDt to me to-night, when I 

* had proposed unusual pleasure ; but the game reason 
' which ia &u£G.cient to you ought to be bo to me/ 

Booth made his wife a compliment on her ready com- 
pliance, and then asked her, what she intended by giving 
him that money, or how she came by it? 

' I intend, my dear,' said she, * to give it you ; that is 

* all. As to the manner in which I came by it, you 

* know, Billy, that is not very material. Tou are well 

* aeeured I got it by no means which would displease 

* you ; and, perhaps, another time I may tell you.* 

Booth asked no farther questions ; but he returned it 
her, and inaisted on her taking alt but one guinea, sayings 
she was the safest treasurer. He then pronoised her to 
make all the haste home in hia power, and he hoped, he 
said, to be witli her in an hour and half at farthest, and 
then took his leave. 

When he was gone, the poor disappointed Amelia 
B&t down to supper with her children ; with whose 
company she was forced to console herself for tlie 
absence of her husband. 




CHAPTER IX. 
A very tragic seme. 

The clock had struck eleven, and Amelia was just pro- 
ceeding to put her children to bed. when she heard a 
knock at the street-door. Upon which, the boy cried 
out, * There's papa, mamma, pray let me stay and see 
* him before I go to bed.' This was a favour very easily 
obtained; for Ameha instantly ran down stairs, exulting 
in the goodness of her husband for returning so soon. 
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though half an hour was already elapsed bej'ond the 
time in which he promised to retam, 

Poor Amelia was now again disappointed ; for it was 
not her husband at the door, but a aervant with a letter 
for htm, which he dehvered into her hands. She im- 
mediately returned up stairs, and said — ' It was not yoiir 

* papftj my dear ; but, I hope, it 18 one who has brought 
' U8 some good news,' For Booth had told her, that be 
hourly espected to receive such from the great mau» and 
had desired her to open any letter which came to him in 
Ills absence. 

Amelia therefore broke open the letter, and read as 
follows : 

* After what hath passed between us, I need only tell 
' you that I know you supped this very night alone with 

* Miss Matthews : a fact which will upbraid you suffi- 

* ciently without putting me to that trouble, and will very 

* well account for my desiring the favour of seeing you 
' to-morrow in Hyde-Park at six in the morning. You 
' will forgive me reminding you once more how inei- 

* cusable this behaviour is in you, who are possessed ic 
' your own wife of the most inestimable jewel. 



I 



* Yours, &C. 



' T, JA34BS, 



' I shall bring pistols with me.' 



It is not easy to describe the agitation of Amelia's 
mind when she read this letter. She threw herself into 
her chair, turned as pale as death, began to tremble all 
over, and had Just power enough left to tap the bottle of 
wine, which she had hitherto preserved entire for her 
husband, and to drink off a large bumper. 



The little boy perceived the strange symptoms which 
appeared in his mother ; and, running to her, he cried, 

* What's the matter, my dear mamjua ? you don't look 

* well ! — No harm hath happened to poor papa, I hope — 
' Sure that bad man hath not carried him away again? ' 

Amelia answered, ' No, chUd, nothing — notliing at all/ 
— And then a large shower of tears came to her aasist- 
ance ; which presently after produced tlie same in the 
eyes of both the children. 

Amelia, after a short silence, looking tenderly at her 
children, cried out, ' It is too much, too much to bear. 

* Why did I bring these Uttle wretches into the world ! 

* why were these innocents born to such a fate I ' — She 
then threw her arms round them bothj (for they were 
before embracing her knees), and cried, ' my children I 
' my children ! forgive me, my babes ! — Forgive me that 
' I have brought you into such a world as this I You are 

* tmdone — my children are undone I * 

The little boy answered with great spirit, ' How un- 

* done, mammy ? my sister and I don't care a farthing 

* for being undone — Don't cry so upon our accounts — we 
' are both very well ; indeed we are — But do pray tell us. 

* I am sure some accident hath happened to poor papa,* 

* Mention him no more,' cries Amelia^* your papa is 

* ^indeed he is a wicked man^ — he cares not for any of 
' us — Heavens t is this the happiness I promised 
'myself this evening!'— At which words she fell into 
an agony, holding both her children in her arms. 

The maid of the house now entered the room, with a 
letter in her hand, which she had received from a porter, 
whose arrival the reader will not wonder to have been 
unheard by Amelia in her present condition. 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room, perceiv- 
ing the situation of Amelia, cried out, ' Good Heavens I 

* Madam, what's the matter ? ' Upon which Amelia, 
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vrho had a little recovered keraelf after the last rioleot 
vent of her passion, started up and cried — 'Nothing, 

* Mrs. Suaan — nothing extraordinary. I am subject to 

* these fits sometimes ; but I am very well now. Come^ 

* ray dear children, I am very well again ; indeed I am. 

* Tou must now go to bed ; Mrs. Susan will be so good 

* as to put you to bed.' 

* But why doth not papa love us ? ' cries the little boy; 
' I am sure we have none of us done any thing to di»- 

* obUge him.' 

This innocent question of the child so stung Amelia, 
that she had the utmost difficulty to prevent a relapse. 
However, she took another dram of wine ; for so it might 
be called to her, who was the most temperate of women, 
and never exceeded three glasses on any occasion, hi 
this glass she drank her children's health, and soon after 
80 well soothed and composed them that they weot 
quietly away with Mrs. Susan, 

The maid, in the shock she had conceived at the 
melancholy, indeed frightful scene, which had presented 
itself to her at her first coming into the room, had quite 
forgot the letter, which she held in her hand. However, 
just at her departure, she recollected it, and delivered it 
to Amelia ; who was no sooner alone than she opened it, 
and read as follows i 



4 

4 



* MT UEAKKBT SWEETEST LOVE, 

* I write this from the bailiff's house, where I was 
' formerly, and to which I am again brought at the fiuit 

* of that villain Trent. I have the misfortune to think I 

* owe this accident (I mean, that it happened to-night) to 

* my own folly in endeavouring to keep a secret from 
' you — my dear ! 
' crime to you, 
' have coat me 
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* tappy in your anna. Fool that I was, to leave you on 

* sucli an account, and to add to a former transgression a 

* new one I — Yet, by Heavens ! I mean not a transgres- 

* sion of the like kind ; for of that I am not, nor ever 

* will be guilty ; and when you know the true reaaou of 

* my leaving you to-night, I think you will pity, rather 

* than upbraid rae. I am sure you would, if you knew 
' the compunction with which I left you to go to the 

* moat worthless, the most infamous — Do guess the rest — 
' guesa that crime with which I cannot stain my paper — 
' but still believe me no more guilty than I am — or, if it 

* will lessen your vexation at what hath befallen me, be- 

* lieve me as guilty as you please, and think me, for a 

* while at least, as undeserving of you, as I think myself. 
' This paper and pen are so bad, I question whether you 

* can read what I write ; I almost doubt whether I wish 

* you should. Yet this I will endeavour to make as 

* legible as I can— Be comforted, my dear love, and still 
' keep up your spirits with the hopes of better days. 

* The doctor will be in town to-morrow, and I trust on 

* his goodness for my delivery once more from this place, 

* and that I shall soon be able to repay him. That 
■ * Heaven may bless and preserve you, is the prayer of, 

I Am 



* My dearest love. 
Tour ever fond, affectionate, 

' And hereafter, faithful husband, 
' W. Booth.' 



Amelia pretty well guessed the obscure meaning of 
this letter, which though, at another time, it might have 
given her unspeakable torment, was at present rather of 
the medicinal kind, and served to allay her anguish. 
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Her anger to Booth too began a little to abate, and was 
softened by her concern for his misfortune. Upon the 
whole, however, she passed a miserable and sleepless 
night, her gentle mind torn and distracted with various 
and contending passions, distressed with doubts, and 
wandering in a kind of twilight, which presented her 
only objects of different d^rees of horror, and where 
black despair closed at a small distance the . gloomy 
prospect. 
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CHAPTER L 

The Book begins with polite history. 

Before we return to the miserable couple, whom we 
left at the end of the last book, we will give our reader 
the more cheerful view of the gay and happy family 
of colonel James. 

Mrs, James, when she could not, as we have seen, 
prevail with Amelia to accept that invitation, which, at 
the desire of the colonel, she had so kindly and obediently 
carried her, returned to her husband, and acquainted 
him with the ill success of her embassy; at which, to 
say the truth, she was almost as much disappointed as 
the colonel himself; for he had not taken a much stronger 
liking to Amelia than she herself had conceived for 
Bootli. Tins will account for some passages, which may 
have a little surprised the reader in the former chapters 
of this history, as we were not then at leisure to com- 
municate to them a liint of this kind ; it was, indeed, 
on Mr. Booth's account that she had been at the trouble 
of changing her dress at the masquerade. 

But her passions of this sort, happily for her, were 
mot extremely strong ; she was therefore easily baulked ; 
t,«nd as she met with no encouragement from Booth, 
soon gave way to the impetuosity of Miss Matthews ; 

VOU IX. I 
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and from that time sc&rce thought more of the afi^air, 
till her hueband'a design against the wife revived hers 
likewise ; insomuch^ that her paggion was, at this tim«, 
certainly strong enough for Booth to produce a good 
hearty hatred for Amelia, whom she now abused to the 
colonel in very gross terms, both on the account of her 
poverty and her in&olence ; for so ahe termed the refusal 
of all her offers. 

The colonel, seeing no hopes of soon poBsesring hif 
new mistress, began, like a prudent and wise man, to 
turn his thoughts towards the securing his old one. 
From what his wife had mentioned concerning the be- 
haviour of the shepherdess, and particularly her pre- 
ference of Booth, he had little doubt but that this wm 
the identical Miss Matthews. He resolved therefore to 
watch her closely, in hopes of discovering Booth's iu-J 
trigue with her. In this, besides the remainder dfl 
affection which he yet preserved for that lady, he had 
another view, as it would give him a fair pretence to 
quarrel with Booth ; who, by carrying on this intrigue, 
would have broke his word and honour given to him. I 
And he began now to hate poor Booth heartily, from \ 
the same reason from which Mrs. James had contracted^ 
her aversion to Amelia. ^ 

The colonel therefore employed an inferior kind of ] 
pimp to watch the lodgings of Mies Matthews, and to 
acquaint him if Booth, whose person was known to the | 
pimp, made any visit there. , 

The pimp faithfully performed his office, and having 
laet night made the wished-for discovery immediately 
acquainted his master with it. \ 

Upon this news, the colonel presently dispatched to 
Booth the short note which we have before seen. He 
sent it to his own house instead of Miss MattheWs, 
with hopes of that very accident which actually did 
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happen. Not that he had any ingredient of the bully 
in him, and desired to be prevented from fighting, 
[but witb a prospect of injuring Booth in the affection 
land esteem of Amelia, and of recommending himself 
.somewhat to her by appearing in the light of her 
'Champion ; for which purpose he added that compli- 
;ment to Amelia in tis letter. He concluded upon the 
'whole, that, if Booth himself opened the letter, he would 
icerlainly meet him the next morning ; but if his wife 
should open it before he came home, it might have the 
^fTect before mentioned ; and, for hia future expostulation 
with Booth, it would not be in Amelia's power to 
prevent it. 

Now it happened, that this pimp had more masters 
than one. Amongst these was the worthy Mr. Trent, 
for whom he had often done business of the pimping 
vocation. He had been employed indeed in the service 
of the great peer himself, under the direction of the 
eaid Trent^ and was the very person who had assisted 
the said Trent in dogging Booth and his wife to the 
(opera-house on the masquerade night. 
< This subaltern pimp was with his superior Trent 
yesterday morning, when he found a bailiff with him 
in order to receive his instructions for the arresting 
Booth ; when the baiUff said, it would be a very diffi- 
cult matter to take him; for that to his knowledge he 
Was as shy a cock as any in England. The subaltern 
immediately acquainted Trent with the business in which 
he was employed by the colonel. Upon which Trent 
enjoined him the moment he had set him to give imme- 
idiate notice to the bailiff; which he agreed to, and 
performed accordingly. 

The baUiff, on perceiving this notice^ immediately 
set out for his stand at an ale-house within three doors 
of Miss Matthews'a lodgings. At which, unfortunately 
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for poor Bootli, he arrived a very few minuted before^ 
Booth left that lady in order to return to Amelia. V 

These were several matters of which we thought neces- 
sary our reader should be informed ; for, besides that il 
conduces greatly to a perfect understanding of all histoiy, 
there is no exercise of the mind of a sensible reader more 
pleasant than the tracing the several small and ahncist 
imperceptible links in every chain of events by whicL all 
the great actions of the world are produced. We will 
now in the next chapter proceed with our history. 



CHAPTER n. 

Tn which Amelia visits her husband, 

AuELlA^ after much anxious thinking, in which she some- 
times Mattered herself that her husband was leas giiUty 
than she had at first imagined h'un, and that he had 8oni« j 
good excuse to make for himself (for, indeed, she was ^oiU 
BO able as willing to make one for him), at length re- 
solved to set out for thebaililTs castle. Having therefore 
strictly recommended the care of her children to her 
good landlady, she sent for a hackney-coach, and orderedj 
the coachman to drive to Gray's Inn-lane. 

When she came to the house, and asked for the capuio,' 
the bailiff's wife, who came to the door, guessing by the 
greatness of her beauty, and the disorder of her dress, 
that she was a young lady of pleasure, answered surlUr, 
* Captain ! I do not know of any captain that is here, uot 
" I ! ' For this good woman was, as well as dame Pur- 
gante in Prior, a bitter enemy to all whores ; especially 
to those of the handsome kind ; for some such she eus- 
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peeled to go shares witK her in a certain property to 
whicK the law gave her the sole right, 

Amelia replied she was certain that captain Booth was 
there. * Well, if he is ao,' cries the bailiflfs wife, ' you 

* may come into the kitchen if you ^ill — and he shall be 

* called down to you if you have any business with him.' 
At the same time she muttered something to herself, and 
concluded a little more intelligibly, though still in a mut- 
tering voice, that she kept no such house. 

Amelia, whose innocence gave her no euepicion of the 
true cause of this good woman's snlleoness, was frightened 
and began to fear she knew not what. At last she made 
a shift to totter into the kitchen, when the mistress of the 
house asked her, ' Well, Madam, who shall I tell the cap- 

* tain wants to speak with him ? ' 

' I ask your pardon. Madam,' cries Amelia, * In my 

* confusion I really forgot you did not know me^ — tell 
' him, if you please, that I am his wife.' 

* And are you indeed his wife, Madam ? ' cries Mrs. 
BiuliiT, a little softened. 

* Yes, indeed, and upon my honour/ answers Amelia. 

* If this be the case,' cries the other, * you may walk 

* up stairs if you please. Heaven forbid I should part 
' man and wife. Indeed, I think they can never be too 

* much together. But I never will suffer any bad doings 
' in my house, nor any of the town ladies to come to gen- 

* tlemen here.' 

Amelia answered, that she liked her the better ; for, 
indeed, in her present disposition, Amelia was as much 
exasperated against wicked women as the virtuous mis- 
tress of the house^ or any other virtuous woman could be. 

The bailiff's wife then ushered Amelia up stairs, and 
having unlocked the prisoner's doors cried, * Captain, 

* here is your lady, Sir, come to see you.' At which 
words. Booth started up from his chair, and caught 
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Amelia in his arms, embracing her for a coneiderabk 
time with so much rapture that the bailiff's wife, who was 
an eye-wituess of this violent fondness, began to suepect 
whether Ameha had really told her truth. However, sh* 
had some little awe of the captain ; and for fear of being 
in the wrong did not interfere, but shut the door and n 
turned the key. ■ 

When Booth found himself alone with hia wife, and" 
had vented the firat violence of his rapture in kisses aad 
embraces, he looked tenderly at her, and cried, * h it 

* possible, Amelia, is it possible you can have this good- 

* nesa to follow such a wret^^h as me to such a place as 
' this — or do you come to upbraid me with my guilt, and 

* to sink me down to that perdition I so justly deserve ?' 

* Am 1 so given to upbraiding then ? ' says she, in a 
gentle voice ; * have I ever given you occasion to tbini 
' I would sink you to perdition ? ' 

' Far be it from me, my love, to think ao/ answered 
he. * And yet you may forgive the utmost fears of an 

* oflTending, penitent sinner. I know, indeed, the extent 

* of your goodness, and yet I know my guilt so great — ' 

* Alas ! Mr. Booth,' said she, ' What guilt ie this which 
' you mention, and which you writ to me of last night?— 
' Sure by your mentioning to me so much, you intend U) 

* tell me more, nay, indeed, to tell me all ; and not leave 

* my mind open to suspicions perhaps ten times worse 

* than the truth.' j 

' Will you give me a patient hearing ? " said he. 

* I will indeed,' answered she ; ' nay, I am prepared to 

* hear the worst you can unfold ; nay, perhaps, the worst 

* 18 short of my apprehensions/ fl 

Booth then, after a Uttle further apology, began and^ 
related to her the whole that had passed between him 
and Miae Matthews, from their 6rst meeting in the prison, 
to their separation the preceding evening. All which, 
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the reader knows it already, it would be tedious and un- 
pardonable to transcribe from his mouth. He told her 
likewise all that he had done and suffered, to conceal his 
Utuisgresaions from her knowledge. This he assured her 
was the business of his visit last night, the consequence 
of which was, he declared iu the must solema manner, no 
other than an absolute quarrel with Mies Matthews, of 
whom he had taken a final leave. 

When he had ended hie narration, Amelia, after a short 
silence, answered, — ' Indeed, I firmly believe every word 

* you have said — but I cannot now forgive you the fault 

* you have confessed — and my reason is because 1 have 
' forgiven it long ago. Here, my dear,' said she, *i8 an 
' instance that I am likewise capable of keeping a secret.' 
She then delivered her husband a letter which she had 
some time ago received from Miss Matthews, and which 
was the same which that lady had mentioned, and aup- 
posedj as Booth had never heard of it, that it had mis- 
carried ; for she sent it by the penny-post. In this 
letter, which was signed by a feigned name, she had 
acquainted AmeUa with the infidelity of her husband, 
and had besides very greatly abused him ; taxing him 
with many falsehoods ; and, among the rest, with 
having spoken very slightingly and disrespectfully of 
his wife. 

Amelia never shiued forth to Booth in ao amiable and 
great a Hght ; nor did his own unworthiness ever appear 
to him 80 mean and contemptible as at this instant. 
However, when he had read the letter, he uttered many 
violent protestations to her, that all which related to her- 
self wa^ absolutely false. 

' I am convinced it is,' said she. * I would not have a 
' suspicion of the contrary for the world, I assure you 

* I had, till last night revived it in my memory, almost 
' forgot the letter ; for as I well knew from whom it 
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* came, by her mentioDing obligations which she had 

* conferred on you* and which you had more than 

* once spoken to me of, I made large allowances for the 
' situation you was then in ; and I was the more satisfied, 
*' as the letter it&elf, as well as many other circumstancea, 

* convinced me the affair was at an end.' 

Booth now uttered the most extravagant expressions 
of admiration aud fondness that his heart could dictate, 
and accompanied them with the warmest embraces. All 
which warmth and tenderness she returned ; and tears of 
love and joy gushed from both their eyes. So ravished 
indeed were their hearts, that for some time they both 
forgot the dreadful situation of their aflairs. 

This, however, was but a short reverie. It soon re- 
curred to Amelia, that though she had the liberty of 
leaving that house when she pleased, she could not 
take her beloved husband with her. This thought 
stung her tender bosom to the quick, and she could not 
60 far command herself as to refrain from many sorrow- 
ful exclamations against the hardship of their destiny; 
but when she saw the effect they had upon Booth «he 
stifled her rising grief, forced a little cheerfulneaa into 
her countenance, and, exerting all the spirits she could 
raise within herself, expressed her hopes of seeing a speedy 
end to their sufferings. She then asked herhusbaudwiiat 
she should do for him, and to whom she should apply for 
his deliverance ? 

' You know, my dear,' cries Booth, * that the doctor is 

* to be in town some time to-day. My hopes of imme- 

* diate redemption are only in him ; and, if that can be 

* obtained, I make no doubt of the success of that aff^r 

* which is in the hands of a gentleman who had faithfully 
' promised, and in whose power I am so well assured it ia 

* to serve me.' 

Thus did this poor man support his hopes by a depend' 
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ence on that ticket which he had so dearly purchased of 
one "who pretended to manage the wheels in the great 
state lottery of perferment. A lottery^ indeed, which 
hath this to recommend it, that many poor wretches 
feed their imaginations with the prospect of a prize 
during their whole Uves, and never discover they have 
drawn a blank. 

Amelia, who was of a pretty sanguine temper^ and waa 
entirely ignorant of these matters, was full as easy to be 
deceived into hopes as her husband ; but in reality at 
present she turned her eyes to no distant prospect ; the 
desire of regaining her husband's hberty having engrossed 
her whole mind. 

While they were discoursing on these matters they 
heard a violent noise in the house, and immediately after 
several persona passed by their door up stairs to the 
apartment over their head. This greatly terrified the 
gentle spirit of Ameha, and she cried — * Good Heavens, 
' my dear, must I leave you in this horrid place ? 
' I am terrified with a thousand fears concerning you.' 

Booth endeavoured to comfort her, saying, that he 
was in no manner of danger, and that he doubted not 
but that the doctor would soon be with him — ' And Btay, 
' my dear^' cries he, * now I recollect, suppose you should 

* apply to my old friend James ; for I believe you are 
' pretty well satisfied, that your apprehensions of him 

* were groundless. I have no reason to think but that 
' he would be as ready to serve me as formerly.' 

Amelia turned pale as ashes at the name of James, 
and, instead of making a direct answer to her husband, 
she laid hold of him, and cried, ' JVTy dear, I have one 

* favour to beg of you, and I insist ou your granting 

* it me.' 

Booth readily swore he would deny her nothing. 

* It is only this, my dear,' said she, * that if that de- 
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* tested colonel comes you will not see him. L 

* people of the house tell him you are not here.' 

* He knows nothing of my being here,' anawered 
Booth ; * but why should I refuse to see him, if he ahouid 
' be kind enough to come hither to me? Indeed, my 

* Amelia, you have taken a dislike to that man without 
' sufficient reason/ 

* I gpeak not upon that account,' cries Amelia ; * bul 

* I have had dreams last night about you too, Perhap3 
' you will laugh at my foUy ; but pray indulge it. Nay, 

* T insist on your promise of not denying me.' 

' Dreams 1 my dear creature,' answered he. ' What 
' dream can you have had of us ? ' 

' One too horrible to be mentioned,' replied she. — 'I 

* cannot think of it without horror, and unless you will 

* promise me not to see the colonel till I return, I posi- 

* tively will never leave you.' 

' Indeed, my Amelia,' said Booth, * I never knew yon 

* unreasonable before. How can a woman of your 8eM& 

* talk of dreams ? ' 

* Sufler me to be once at least unreasonable,' saii 
Amelia, * as you are so good-natured to say I am not 

* often BO. Consider what I have lately suflered, and 
' how weak my spirits must be at this time.' 

Ab Booth was going to speak, the bailiff, without any' 
ceremony, entered the room, and crjed> * No offence, I 

* hope. Madam ; my wife, it seeme, did not know you. 
' She thought the captain had a mind for a bit of flwh 

* by the bye. But I have quieted aU matters ; for I know 

* you very well : I have seen that handsome face many 
' a time when I have been waiting upon the captain for- 

* merly. No offence, I hope, Madam ; but if my wife 
' was as handsome as you are — I should not look for , 

* worse goods abroad.' ^| 

Booth conceived some displeasure at this speech ; but 
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he did not think proper to express more than a pish. — 
And then aaked the bailiff what was the meaning of the 
noi&e they heard just now ? 

* I know of no noise,' answered the baiUff. ' Some of 

* my men have been carrying a piece of bad luggage up 

* stairs; a poor rascal that resisted the law and justice ; 

* so I gave him a cut or two with a hanger. If they 

* should prove mortal, he must thank himself for it. If 

* a man will not behave like a gentleman to an officer, 

* he must take the con&equence ; but 1 must say that for 

* you, captaiQj you behave yourself like a gentleman ; 

* and therefore I shall always use you as such ; and I 
' hope you will find bail soon with all my heart. This 
' is but a paltry sum to what the last was ; and I do 

* assure you, there is nothing else against you in the 

* office; 

The latter part of the bailiFs speech somewhat com- 
forted Amelia, who had been a little frightened by the 
former ; and she soon after took leave of her husband, 
to go in quest of the doctor, who, as Amelia had heard 
that morning, was expected in town that very day, which 
was somewhat sooner than he had intended at his depar- 
ture. 

Before she went, however, she left a strict charge with 
the baihfi', who ushered her very civilly down stairs, that 
if one colonel James came there to inquire for her husband 
he should deny that he was there. 

She then departed ; and the bailiff immediately gave a 
very strict charge to his wife, his maid, and his followers, 
that if one colonel James, or an}' one from him, should 
inquire after the captain, that they should let him know 
he had the captain above stairs ; for he doubted not but 
that the colonel was one of Booth's creditors, and he 
hoped for a second bail bond by his means. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Containing matters pertinent to the history, 

Amelia, in her way to the doctor's, determined just to 
stop at her own lodgings* which lay a little oat of the 
road, and to pay a momentary visit to her children. 

This was fortunate enough ; for, had she called at llie 
doctor's house, she would have heard nothing of him, 
which would have caused in her some alarm and disap- 
poiutment ; for the doctor was set down at Mrs. Atkin- 
son's, where he was directed to Amelia's lodgings, to | 
which he went before he called at his own ; atid here 
Amelia now found him playing with her two children. 

The doctor had been a little surprised at not finding 
Amelia at home, or any one that could give an account 
of her. He was now more surprised to see her come id 
such a dress, and at the disorder which he verj* plainly 
perceived in her pale and melancholy countenance. He 
addressed her first (for» indeed, she was in no great haste 
to speak) and cried, ' My dear child, what is the matter? 

* where is your husband ? some mischief I am afraid hath 

* happened to him in my absence.* 

' O my dear doctor ! ' answered Amelia, * sure some 

* good angel hath sent you hither. My poor Will is 
' arrested again. 1 left him in the most miserable condl- 
' tion in the very house whence your goodness formerly 
' redeemed him.' 

' Arrested I ' cries the doctor. ' Then it must be for 
' some very inconsiderable trifle.' 

* I wish it was,' said Amelia ; * but it is for no less 
' fifty pounds.* 
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* with me. He told me he did not owe ten pounds in ihe 

* world for which he was liable to be sued/ 

* I know not what to say,' cries Amelia. ' Indeed, I am 

* afraid to tell you the truth.' 

' How, child,' said the doctor—-* I hope you will never 

* disguise it to any one, especially to me. Any prevarica- 

* tion, I promise you, will forfeit my friendship for ever.' 

* I will tell you the whole,* cries Amelia, * and rely 
' entirely on your goodness.' She then related the gaming 
story, not forgetting to set in the fullest light, and to lay 
the strongest emphasis on, his promise never to play 
again. 

The doctor fetched a deep sigh when he had heard 
Amelia's relation, and cried, ' I am sorry, child, for the 

* share you are to partake in your husband's suflennga ; 

* but as for him, I really think he deserves no compassion. 

* You say he hath promised never to play again ; but I 

* must tell you he hath broke his promise to me abeady ; 
' for I had heard he was formerly addicted to this vice, 
' and had giver him sufficient caution against it. You 
' will consider, child, I am already pretty largely engaged 

* for him, every farthing of which I am sensible 1 must 

* pay. You know I would go to the utmost verge of 
' prudence to serve you ; but 1 must not exceed my 
' ability, which is not very great ; and I have several 

* families on my hands, who are by misfortune alone 
' brought to want. I do assure you I cannot at present 

* answer for such a sum as this, without distressing my 

* own circumstances.' 

* Then Heaven have mercy upon us all T cries Amelia, 
' for we have no other friend on earth — My husband is 

* undone ; and these poor little wretches must be starved.' 

The doctor east his eyes on the childreHj and then 
cried — *I hope not so. I told you I must distress ray 

* circumstances, and I will distress them this once on 
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* your account, and on the account of these poor little 

* babes — But things must not go on any longer in this , 
' way — You mufit take an heroic resolution. I \rill hire fl 

* a coach for you to-morrow morning, which shall carrr " 

* you all down to my parsonage-house. There you shall 

* have my protection, till something can be done for your 

* husband ; of which, to be plain with you, I at present 

* see no likelihood." 

Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecstacy of thanb- 
giving to the doctor, who immediately raised her up, and 
placed her in her chair She then recollected herself, 
and said — ' my worthy friend ! I have still another 

* matter to mention to you, in which I must have both 
' your advice and assistance. My soul blushes to give 

* you all tliis trouble ; but what other friend have I ?— 
' indeed, what other friend could I apply to so properly 

* on such an occasion ? ' 

The doctor, with a very kind voice and countenance, 
desired her to speak. She then said^* Sir ! thit 

* wicked colonel, whom I have mentioned to you 
' formerly, hath picked some quarrel with my husband,' 
(for she did not think proper to mention the cause,) 
' and hath sent him a challenge. It came to my hand 

* last night after he was arrested : I opened and read it.' 

* Give it me, child,' said the doctor. 
She answered she had burnt it ; as was indeed true. 

* But I remember it was an appointment to meet witli 

* sword and pistol this morning at Hyde-Park.' 

* Make yourself easy, my dear child,' cries the doctor, 

* I will take care to prevent any mischief.' 

' But consider, my dear Sir,' said she, ' this is a tender 
' matter. My husband's honour is to be preserved m 
' well as his Ufe.' 

' And Bo is his soul, which ought to be the dearest of 
' all things,' cries the doctor. * Honour ! nonsense I C&c 
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honour dictate to Mm to disobey the express commands 
of his Maker, in compliance with a custom established 
by a set of blockheads, founded on false principles of 
virtue, in direct opposition to the plain and positive 
precepts of religion, and tending manifestly to give a. 
sanction to ruffians, and to protect them in all the ways 
of impudence and villany ? ' 

^ All this, 1 believe, is very true,' cries Amelia ; ' but 
yet you know, doctor* the opinion of the world.' 

' Ton talk simply, child,' cries the doctor. 'What is 
the opinion of the world opposed to religion and 
virtue? But you are in the wrong. It is not the 
opinion of the world; it is the opinion of the idle, 
ignorant, and profligate. It is impossible it should be 
the opinion of one man of sense, who is in earnest 
in his belief of our religion. Chiefly, indeed, it hath 
been upheld by the nonsense of women; who, either 
from their extreme cowardice, and desire of protection, 
or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, from their excessive vanity 
have been always forward to countenance a set of 
hectors and bravoes, and to despise all men of modesty 
and sobriety ; though these are often, at the bottom, 
not only the better, but the braver men.* 

' You know, doctor,' cries Amelia, * I have never 
presumed to argue with you ; your opinion is to me 
always instruction, and your word a law/ 

* Indeed, child,' cries the doctor, ' I know you are a 
good woman ; and yet I must observe to you, that this 
very desire of feeding the passion of female vanity with 
the heroism of her man, old Homer seems to make the 
characteristic of a bad and loose woman. He intro- 
duces Helen upbraiding her gallant with having quitted 
the fight, and left the victory to Menelaus, and seeming 
to be sorry that she had left her husband, only because 
he was the better dueUist of the two ; but in how 
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* different a light doth he represent the tender and 
' chaste love of Andromache to her worthy Hector ! 

* she diBsuades him from exposing himself to danger, 
' even in a just cause. This is indeed a weakness; 
' but it is an amiable one, and becoming the true 

* femioine character ; but a woman who, out of heroic 
' vamty (for so it is)* would hazard not only the life, 
*■ but the soul too of her husband in a duel, is a 
' monster, and ought to be painted in no other char acter 

* but that of a Fury.' 

* 1 as&ure you, doctor,' cries Amelia, * I never saw 

* matter in the odious light in which yon have truly 

* represented it before. I am ashamed to recollect what 

* I have formerly said on this subject. — And yet, whiht 
' the opinion of the world is as it is, one would wish to 

* comply as far as possible — especially as my husband 

* is an officer of the army. If it can be done therefore 
' with safety to his honour — ' 

' Again honour ! ' cries the doctor, * indeed I will no 
' suffer that noble word to be so basely and barbs- 

* rously prostituted. I have known some of these men 
"" of honour, as they call themselves, to be the most 
' arrant rascals in the universe.' 

' Well, I ask your pardon,' said she, — * Reputatioa 

* then, if you please — or any other word you like better 

* — ^yoti know my meaning very well.' 

* I do know your meaning,* cries the doctor, * and 
' Virgil knew it a great while ago. The next time you 
' see your friend Mrs. Atkinson, ask her what it was made 
' Dido fall in love with ^neas.' 

* Nay, dear Sir,' said Amelia, * do not rally me so ud- 
' mercifully ; think where my poor husband is now/ 

' He is,' answered the doctor, ' where I will presently 

* be with him. In the meantime, do you pack up every 

* thing in order for your journey to-morrow ; for, if you 
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' are wise, you will not trust your husband a day loager 
' in this town — therefore to packing/ 

Amelia promised ehe would — though indeed she 
wanted not any warning for her journey on this account \ 
for, when she had packed up herself in the coach, she 
packed up her all. However, she did not think proper 
to mention this to the doctor ; for, as he was now in 
pretty good humour, she did not care to venture again 
discomposing his temper. 

The doctor then set out for Gray's Inn-lane ; and, as 
soon as he was gone, Amelia began to consider of her 
incapacity to take a journey in her present situation 
without even a clean shift, At last she resolved, as 
she was possessed of seven guineas and a half, to go 
to her friend and redeem some of her own and her 
husband's linen out of captivity; indeed, just so much 
as would render it barely possible for tliem to go out 
of town with any kind of decency. And this resolution 
she immediately executed. 

As soon as she had £nished her business with the 
pawnbroker, (if a man who lends under thirty fer cmt, 
deserves that name,) he said to her, *Pray, Kadam, did 
' you know that man who was here yesterday when you 
' brought the picture ? ' Amelia answered in the nega- 
tive. * Indeed, Madam,' said the broker, * he knows 

* you, though he did not recollect you while you were 
' here, as your hood was drawn over your face ; but 
' the moment you was gone, he begged to look at 
' the picture, which I, thinking no harm, permitted. 
^ He had scarce looked upon it, when he cried out- — By 

* heaven and earth it is her picture ! He then asked 
' me if I knew you — Indeed, says I, I never saw the 

* lady before/ 

In this last particular, however, the pawnbroker a little 
savoured of his profession, and made a small deviation 
VOL. IX. y 
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from the truth ; for when the man had asked hiTn if be 
knew the lady, he answered she was some poor andoae 
woman, who had pawned all her clothes to him the d&f 
before; and I suppose, says he, this picture is the last of 
her goods and chattels. This hint we thought proper Ui 
give the reader, as it may chance to be material. 

Amelia answered coldly, that she had taken so very 
little notice of the man, that she scarce remembered he 
was there ^ 

* I assure you. Madam,' says the pawnbroker, ' he hath 

* taken very great notice of you; for the man changed 
' countenance upon what I said, and presently afi^r 

* begged me to give him a dram. Oho I thinks I to 
' myself, are you thereabouts ? I would not be so much 

* in love with some folks, as some people are, for more 
' interest than I shall ever make of a thousand pounds.' 

Amelia blushed, and said, with some peevishness. 
That she knew nothii^ of the man ; but supposed he 
was some impertinent fellow or other. 

' Nay, Madam,' answered the pawnbroker, * I assure 
' you he is not worthy your regard. He is a poor 
' wretch, and I believe I am possessed of most of his 
"• moveables. However, I hope you are not offended; 
' for, indeed, he said no harm ; but he was very strangely 
' disordered^ that is the truth of it/ 

Amelia was very desirous of putting an end to tliis 
conversation, and altogether as eager to return to her 
children ; she therefore bundled up her things as fast as 
she could, and, calling for a hackney-coach, directed the 
coachman to her lodgings, and bid him drive her home 
with all the haste he could. 




Tee doctor, when he left Amelia, intended to go directly 
to Booth ; but he presently changed his mind, and deter- 
mined first to call on, the colonel, as he thought it was 
proper to put an end to that matter before he gave Booth 
his liberty. 

The doctor found the two colonels, James and Bath^ 
together. They both received him very civilly ; for 
James waa a very well-bred man ; and Bath alwayg 
ahewed a particular reapect to the clergy, he being 
indeed a perfect good Christian, except in the articles 
of fighting and swearing, 

Our divine sat some time without mentioning the 
subject of his errand, in hopes that Bath would go 
away; but when he found no likelihood of that (for 
indeed Bath was of the two much the most pleased 
with his company) he told James that he had somethiug 
to say to him relating to Booth, which he believed he 
might speak before his brother. 

'Undoubtedly, Sir,' said James; 'for there can be no 
' secrets between us which my brother may not hear.' 

' I come then to you. Sir,' said the doctor, ' from the 

* most unhappy woman in the world, to whose afflictions 

* you have very greatly and very cruelly added, by send- 

* ing a challenge to her husband, which hath very luckily 
' fallen into her hands ; for had the man, for whom you 

* designed it, received it, I am afraid you would not have 
' seen rae upon this occasion.' 

' If I writ such a letter to Mr. Booth, Sir,' said James, 
' you may be assured I did not expect this visit in answer 
' to it.' 
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' I do not think you did/ cries the doctor ; ' ' 
' have great reason to tbauk heaven for ordering this 

* matter contrary to your expectations. I ]mow not 

* what trifle may have drawn this challenge from you ^fl 

* but, after what I have some reason to know of yon,™ 

* Sir, I must plainly tell you, that, if you had added to 

* your guilt aheady committed against this man thai of 
' having his blood upon your hands, your soul would 

' have become as black as hell itself.' ^ 

* Give me leave to say,' cries the colonel, * thia is ifl 

* language which I am not used to hear ; and, if your 
' cloth was not your protection, you should not give it 
' me with impunity. After what you know of me, Sirf 

* What do you presume to know of me to my dis-. 

* advantage ? ' 

' You say my cloth is my protection, colonel,' 
swered the doctor, ' therefore pray lay aside your anger; 

* I do not come with any design of affronting or ofieadiog i 

' Very well,' cries Bath, ' that declaration is sufficient^ 

* from a clergj'man, let him say what he pleases.* 

* Indeed, Sir,' says the doctor very mildly, 'I consult 
' equally the good of you both, and, in a spiritual seme, 

* more especially yours ; for you know you have injared 

* this poor man.' 

* So far on the contrary,' cries James, * that I iiave 
' been his greatest benefactor. I scorn to upbraid him; 
' but you force me to it. Nor have I ever done hira \h^ 

* least injury.' ^ 

'Perhaps not/ said the doctor; * I will alter what I • 
' have said. — But for this I apply to your honour. — Have 

* you not intended him an injury, the very intention oi 
' which cancels every obligation ? * 

' How, Sir ? ■ answered the colonel^ — ' What do you 
' mean ? ' 
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* My meaning,' replied tlie doctor, * is almost too tender 

* to mention — Come, colonel, examine your own heart ; 

* and then answer me, on your honour, if you have not 

* intended to do him the highest wrong which one man 

* can do another ? ' 

^ I do not know what you mean by the question,' 
answered the colonel. 

' D — n me, the question is very transparent,' cries 
Bath. • From any other man it would be an affront 

* with the strongest emphasis, but from one of the 

* doctor's cloth it demands a categorical au&wer.' 

' lam not a Papist, Sir,' answered colonel Janiea, * nor 
' am I obliged to confess to my priest. But, if you have 

* any thing to say, speak openly — for I do not understand 

* your meaning.* 

* I have explained my meaning to you already,' said 
the doctor, * in a letter I wrote to you on the subject^a 

* subject which I am sorry I should have any occasion 
' to write upon to a Christian.' 

' I do remember now,' cries the colonel, * that I re- 

* ceived a very impertinent letter, something like a 
' eennon, against adultery ; but I did not expect to hear 
' the author own it to my face.' 

' That brave man, then, Sir,' answered the doctor, 
' stands before you who dares own he wrote that letter, 

* and dares afSrm, too, that it was writ on a just and 
' strong foundation. But, if the hardness of your heart 

* could prevail on you to treat my good intention with 

* contempt and scorn, what, pray^ could induce you to 

* shew it, nay, to give it Mr. Booth ? What motive 
' could you have for that, unless you meant to insult 
' him, and to provoke your rival to give you that oppor- 

* tunity of putting him out of the world, which you have 
' since wickedly sought by your challenge ? * 

I give him the letter ! ' said the colonel. 
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' Tes, Sir/ atiewered the doctor, * he sliewed rae llie 

* letter^ and affinned that you gave it him at the mai- 

* querade.' 

* He is a lying rascal then/ said the colonel* very pas- 
sionately. 'I scarce took the trouble of reading the J 

* letter, and lost it out of my pocket.' H 

Here Bath interfered, and explained this affair in 
the manner in which it happened, and with which the 
reader is ah-eady acquainted. He concluded by great 
eulogiumB ou the performance, and declared it wm one 
of the most enthusiastic (meaning perhaps ecclesiaatic) 
letters that ever was written. ' And d — n me,' says he, 

* if I do not respect the author with the utmost emphaaia ■ 
' of thinking.' fl 

The doctor now recollected what had passed with 
Booth, and perceived he had made a mistake of ooe 
colouel for another. This he presently acknowledged w 
colonel James, and said that the mistake had been 
and not Booth's, 

Bath now collected all hia gravity and dignity, aa he' 
called it, into his countenance, and addressing himself W 
James, said — ' And was that letter writ to you, brother? 

* — I hope you never deserved any suspicion of this 
' kind.' 

' Brother,' cries James, * I am accountable to myself 
' for my actions, and shall not render an account titherio 
' you or to that gentleman.' 

* As to me, brother,' answered Bath, ' you aay righl : 

* but I think this gentleman may call you to an account ; i 
' nay, I think it is his duty to do so. And let me tdl ■ 
' you, brother, there is one much greater than he to ~ 
' whom you must give an account. Mrs. Booth is really 

' a fine woman, a lady of most imperious and majestJc 
' presence. I have heard you often say that you liked 

* her; and, if you have quarrelled with her husband upoQ; 
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i* tluB account, by all the dignity of man, I think you 

* ought to ask his pardon.' 

' Indeed, brother,' cries James, * I can bear tbis no 

* longer — you will make me angry presently.' 

I * Angry ! brother James,' cries Bath — ' angry ! — I love 
i* you, brother, and have obligations to you. I will say 
'* no more — but I hope you know I do not fear making 

* any man angry.' 

James answered^ he knew it well ; and then the doctor 
apprehending that while he was stopping up one breach, 
be should make another, presently interfered, and turned 
the discourse back to Booth. * You tell me. Sir,' said he 
to James. ' that my gown is my protection; let it then at 

* least protect me where I have had no design in offend- 
\ ' ing ; where I have consulted your highest welfare, as in 

* truth I did in writing this letter. And if you did not 
' in the least deserve any such suspicion, still you have no 

* cause for resentment. Caution against sin, even to the 

* innocent, can never be unwholesome. But this I assure 

* you. whatever anger you have to me, you can have 

* none to poor Booth, who was entirely ignorant of my 
' writing to you, and who, I am certain, never entertained 

* the least suspicion of you ; on the contrary, reveres you 

* with the highest esteem, and love and gratitude. Let 

* me therefore reconcile all matters between you, and 

* biing you together before he hath even heard of this 

* challenge.' 

* Brother,' cries Bath, ' I hope I shall not make you 

* angry — I lie when I say so ; for I am indifferent to any 

* man's anger — Let me be an accessary to what the 

* doctor hath said. I think I may be trusted with 

* matters of this nature, and it is a httle unkind that^ if 

* you intended to send a challenge, you did not make rae 

* the bearer. But, indeed, as to what appears to me. 

* this matter may be very well made up ; and as Mr. 
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* Booth dotli not know of the challenge, I don't gee why 

* he ever should, any more than your giving him the lie 

* just now ; but that he shall never have from me ; aor, I 

* believe, from this gentleman ; for indeed, if he should, li,-^ 
' would be incumbent upon him to cut your throat,' ^ 

* Lookye, doctor,' said James, ' I do not deserve the 
^ unkind suspicion you just now threw out against me. 

* I never thirsted after any man*B blood ; and, as for what i 
•• hath passed since this discovery hath happened, I majj i 

* perhaps, not think it worth my while to trouble myselffl 

* any more about it-' ^ 

Tlie doctor was not contented with perhaps, he insisted 
on a firm promise, to be bound with the colonel's honour. 
This at length he obtained, and then departed well 
satisfied. fl 

In fact, the colonel was ashamed to avow the real^ 
cause of the quarrel to this good man, or, indeed, to bia 
brother Bath, who would not only have condemned him 
equally with the doctor, but would possibly have quar- 
relled with him on his sister's account, whom, as the 
reader must have observed, he loved above all things; 
and in plain truth, though the colonel was a brave Tnan^ 
and dared to fight, yet he was altogether as willing 10 
let it alone ; and this made him now and then give a 
little way to the wrongheadedness of colonel Bath, who, 
with all the other principles of honour and humanilj'i 
made no more of cutting the throat of a man upon wy 
of his punctilios than a butcher dolh of killing sheep. 



CHAPTER V. 



What passed at the bailiffs house. 

The doctor now set forwards to his friend Boothj and, 
as he passed by the door of his attorney in the way, he 
called upon him, and took him with him. 

The meeting between liim and Booth need not be 
expatiated on. The doctor was really angry, and though 
he deferred his lecture to a more proper opportunity, yet 
as he was no dissembler (indeed, he was incapable of amy 
liisguise) he could not put on a show of that heartiness 
with which he had formerly used to receive his friend. 

Booth at last began himself in the following manner : 

* Doctor, I am really ashamed to see you ; and, if you 

* knew the confusion of my soul on this occasion, I am 

* sure you would pity rather than upbraid me — ^And yet 

* I can say, with great sincerity, I rejoice in this last 

* instance of my shame, since I am like to reap the 

* most solid advantage from it.' The doctor stared at 
this, and Booth thus proceeded : ' Since I have been in 
' this wretched place I have employed my time almost 

* entirely in reading over a series of sermons, which are 
' contained in that book,' (meaning Dr. Barrow's works, 
which then lay on the table before liim) ' in proof of the 

* Christian religion, and so good an effect have they had 
' upon me, that I shall, I believe, be the better man for 

* them as long as I live, I have not a doubt (for I own 

* I have had such) which remains now unsatisfied. — If 
' ever an angel might be thought to guide the pen of a 
*■ writer, surely the pen of that great and good man had 
' such aa assistant.' The doctor readily concurred in 
the praises of Dr. Barrow, and added — ' You say you 
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' have had your doubts, young gentlemaa ; indeed, I M 
' not know that — And pray, what were your doubu?' 

* Whatever they were. Sir,' said Booth, ^ they are now M 

* satisfied, as I believe those of every impartial aud sen- 
' sible reader will be, if he will, with due attention, read 

* over these excellent sermons.' ' Very well,' answered 
the doctor, ' though I have conversed, I find, with 
' a false brother hitherto, I am glad you are recon- 

* ciled to truth at last^ and I hope your future futh 

* will have some influence on your future Ufa.* ' I need 

* not tell you, Sir/ replied Booth, * that will always be 

* the case, where faith is sincere^ as I assure you mine a. 

* Indeed, I never was a rash disbeliever ; my chief doubt 

* was founded on this, that, as men appeared to me to act fl 

* entirely from their passions, their actions could have 

* neither merit nor demerit/ * A very worthy conclusion 
' truly,' cries the doctor; 'but if men act, as I believe 

* they do, from their passions, it would be fair to conclnde 

* that religion to be true which applies immediately to fl 

* the strongest of these passions, hope aud fear ; choosing ™ 
' rather to rely on its rewards and punishments thau 02 

' that native beauty of virtue, which some of the ancient 
' philosophers thought proper to recommend to their dia- 

* ciples. — But we will defer this discourse till another 
' opportunity ; at present, as the devil hath thought 
' proper to set you free, I will try if I can prevail on the 

^ bailiff to do the same.' ■ 

The doctor had not really so much money in town aa™ 
Booth's debt amounted to, and therefore, though he woul^ 
otherwise very willingly have paid it, he was forced to 
give bail to the action. For which purpose, as the bailiff 
was a man of great form, he was obliged to get another 
person to be bound with him. This person, however, the 
attorney undertook to procure, and immediately set out 
itt quest of him. 



DuriEg liis absence, tte bailiff came into the room, and, 
addressing liimself to the doctor, said, * I think, Sir, your 

* name is doctor Harrifion/ The doctor immediately ac- 
knowledged his name. Indeed, the bailiff had seen it to 
a bail-bond before. ' Why then. Sir,' said the baibff, 

* there is a man above, in a dying condition, that desires 

* the favour of speaking to you ; I believe he wants you 

* to pray by him.' 

The bailiff himself was not more ready to execute his 
office on all occasions for his fee, than the doctor was to 
execute his for nothing. Without making any farther in- 
quiry therefore into the condition of the man, he imme- 
diately went up stairs. 

As soon as the bailiff returned down stairs, which was 
immediately after he had lodged the doctor in the room, 
Booth had the curiosity to ask him, who this man was. 
' Why, I don't know much of him,' said the baiUff, ' I 

* had him once in custody before now, I remember it was 
' when your honour was here last ; and now I remember, 
' too, he said that he knew your honour very well. In- 

* deed, 1 had some opinion of him at that time ; for he 
' apent hie money very much like a gentleman ; but I 
' have discovered since, that he is a poor fellow, and 

* worth nothing. He is a mere shy-cock, I have had the 

* stuff about me this week, and could never get at him till 

* this morning ; nay, I don*t beheve we should ever have 
' found out his lodgings, had it not been for the attorney 
' that was here just now, who gave us information. And 
^ so we took him this morning by a comical way enough. 

* For we dressed up one of my men in women's clothes, 
' who told the people of the house that he was his sister, 
' just come to town ; for we were told by the attorney 

* that he had such a sister, upon which he was led up 

* stairs; and so kept the doora-jar till I and another 
' rushed in. Let me tell you, captain, there are ae good 
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then 



Stratagems made use of in our business aa any 
army.* 

* But pray^ Sir,' said Booths * did not you tell me this 
morning that the poor fellow was desperately wounded; 
nay, I think you told the doctor that he was a dying 
man?' 

* I had like to have forgot that,' cries the bailiff. — 'No- 
thing would serve the gentleman but that he must make 
resistance, and he gave my man a blow with a stick; i 
but I soon quieted him by giving him a wipe or tv^M 
with a hanger. Not that, I beUeve, I have done \m 
business neither ; but the fellow is faint-hearted, and the 
surgeon, I fancy, frightens him more than, he need. 
But, however, let the worst come to the worst, the k 
is all on my side, and it is only se feiidendo. iTie 
attorney, that was here just now, told me so, and bid me 
fear nothing; for that he would stand my friend, and 
undertake the cause ; and he is a devilish good one at& 
defence at the Old- Bailey, I promise you. I have known 
him bring off several that every body thought would _ 
have been hanged/ I 

* But suppose you should be acquitted,' said Bootli ; 
would not the blood of this poor wretch lie a little 
heavy at your heart? * J 

* Why should it, captain ? ' said the bailiff. 'Is it in™| 
all done in a lawful way ? Why will people resist the 
law when they know the consequence ? To be sure, U a 
man was to kill another, in an unlawful manner as il 
were, and what the law calla murder, that is quite aiid 
clear another thing. I should not care to be convicted 
of murder any more than another man. Why now, 
captain, you have been abroad in the wars, they t«ll 
me, and, to be sure, must have killed men in your lime. 
Pray, was you ever afraid afterwards of seeing their 
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That is a difi*erent affair,' cries Booth ; ' but I would 

* not kill a man in cold blood for all the world.' 

I * There is no difleretice at all, as I can see/ cries the 
bailiff. * One is as much in the ■way of business as the 

* other. When gentlemen behave themselves Hke unto 

* gentlemen I know how to treat them as such, as well as 
' any officer the king hath, — And when they do not, why 
' they must take what follows, and the law doth not call 

it murder/ 

Booth very plainly saw that the bailiff had squared 
his conscience exactly according to law, and that he 
could not easily subvert his way of thinking. He 
therefore gave up the cause, and desired the baihff to 
expedite the bonda, which he promised to do, saying, 
he hoped he had used him with proper civility this time, 
if he had not the last, and that he should be remembered 
for it. 

I But, before we close this chapter, we shall endeavour 
to satisfy an inquiry, which may arise in our most 
favourite readers (for so are the most curious), how it 
came to pass, that such a person, as was doctor Harrison, 
should employ such a fellow as this Murphy ? 
F The case then was thus : this Murphy had been clerk 
to an attorney, in the very same town in which the 
doctor hved, and, when he was out of his time, had 
Bet up with a character fair enough, and had married 
a maid-servant of Mrs. Harris, by wliich means he had 
all the business to which that lady and her friends, in 
which number was the doctor, could recommend him. 
' Murphy went on with his business, and thrived very 
well, till he happened to make an unfortunate slip^ in 
which he was detected by a brother of the same calling. 
But though we call this by the gentle name of a slip, in 
respect to its being so extremely common, it was a matter 
in which the law, if it had ever come to its ears, would 
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have passed a very severe censure, being, indeed, no leas 
than perjury and subornation of peijury. 

This brother attorney, being a very good-natured 
man, and unwilling to bespatter his own profession, mi 
considering, perhaps, that the consequence did in ao 
wise affect the public, who had no manner of interest 
in the alternative, whether A in whom the right was, or 
B to whom Mr. Murphy, by the means aforesaid^ had 
transferred it, succeeded in an action; we mention this 
particular, because, as this brother attorney was a very 
violent party man, and a professed stickler for the public, 
to suffer any injury to have been done to that would 
have been highly inconsistent with his principles. 

This gentleman, therefore, came to Mr. Murphy, and, 
after shewing him that he had it in his power to convict 
him of the aforesaid crime, very generously told him, 
that he had not the least delight in bringing any man W 
destruction, nor the least animosity against him. AH 
that he insisted upon was, that he would not live in the 
same town or county with one who had been guilty of 
such an action. He then told Mr. Murphy that he would 
keep the secret on two conditions ; the one was, that he 
immediately quitted that county ; the other waa, that he 
should convince him he deserved this kindness by his 
gratitude, and that Murphy should transfer to the other 
all the business which he then had in those parts, andw 
which he could possibly recommend him. 

It is the observation of a very wise man that ii ia a 
very common exercise of wisdom in tliis world, of two , 
evils to choose the least. The reader, therefore, catmolfl 
doubt but that Mr. Murphy complied with the alternative 
proposed by this kind brother, and accepted the terms on 
which secrecy was to be obtained. 

This happened while the doctor was abroad, and wi 
all this, except the departure of Murphy, not only the 
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doctor, but the whole town (save his aforesaid brother 
alone) were to this day unacquainted. 

The doctor, at his return, hearing that Mr, Murphy 
was gone, applied to the other attorney in his affairs, 
who still employed this Murphy as his agent in town, 
partly, perhaps, out of good will to him, and partly from 
the recommendation of Misa Harris ; for aa he had mar- 
ried a servant of the family, and a particular favourite of 
hers, there can be no wonder that she, who was entirely 
ignorant of the affair above related, as well as of his 
conduct in town, should continue her favour to him. It 
will appear, tlierefore, I apprehend, no longer strange, 
that the doctor, who had seen this man but three times 
since his removal to town, and then conversed with hira 
only on business, should remain as ignorant of his life 
and character, as a man generally is of the character of 
the hackney-coachman who drives him. Nor doth it 
retiecl more on the honour or understanding of the 
doctor, under tbese circumstances, to employ Murphy, 
than it would if he had been driven about the town by a 
thief or a murderer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

What passed between the doctor ai\d the sick man. 

We left the doctor in the last chapter with the wounded 
man, to whom the doctor, in a very gentle voice, spoke 
as follows : 

* I am sorry, friend, to see you in this situation, and 
' am very ready to give you any comfort or afisistance 
* within my power.' 

* I thank you kindly, doctor,' said the man. * Indeed 
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* I should not have presumed to have sent to you, had I 

* not known your character ; for though I believe I am 

* not at all known to you, I have lived many years in 
' that town where you yourself had a house ; my name is 

* Eobinson. I used to write for the attorneys in those , 
' parts, and I have been employed on your business inmrfl 

* time/ ^ 

' 1 do not recollect you, nor your name,' said the 
doctor ; * but consider, friend, your moments are precious, 

* and your business, as I am informed, is to offer up 

* your prayers to that great Being, before whom you 

* are shortly to appear. — But, first, let me exhort you ^ 
' earnestly to a most serious repentance of all your sins." | 

' doctor ! ' said the man — ' Pray, what is your 

* opinion of a death-bed repentance ? ' M 

* If repentance is sincere,' cries the doctor, ' I hope, ™ 
' through the mercies and merits of our most powerful 

* and benign Intercessor, it will never come too late.' 

* But do not you think. Sir,' cries the man, * that in 
' order to obtain forgiveness of any great sin we have 
' committed, by an injury done to our neighbours, it is 
' necessary, as far as in us lies, to make all the amenda 

* we can to the party injured, and to imdo, if possible, 
*■ the injury we have done.' 

' Most undoubtedly,' cries the doctor 5 ' our pretence 
^ to repentance would otherwise be gross hypocrisy, and 

* an impudent attempt to deceive and impose upon our 

* Creator himself.* 

' Indeed, I am of the same opinion,' cries the penitent; 

* and I think farther, that this is thrown in my way, ani fl 
' hinted to me by that great Being ; for an accident 1 

* happened to me yesterday, by which, as things have 
' faUen out since, I think I plainly discern the hand of 

* Providence. I went yesterday, Sir, you must knc^ 

* to a pawnbroker's, to pawn the last moveable, whichi 
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* except the poor clotlies you see on my back, I am worth 

* in the world. While I was there, a young lady came 
I* in to pawn her picture. She had disguised herself so 
' much, and pulled her hood so over her face, that I did 

* not know her while she staid, which was scarce three 

* minutes. As soon as she was gone, the pawnbroker, 

* taking the picture in his hand, cried out — Upon myword^ 

* this is the handsomest face I ev^r saw in my life. I 

* desired him to let me look on the picture^ which he 

* readily did — and I no sooner cast my eyea upon It, than 
' the strong resemblance struck me, and I knew it to 

be Mrs. Booth.' 
' Mrs. Booth ! what Mrs. Booth ? ' cries the doctor. 

* Captain Booth's lady ; the captain who is now below,' 
Baid the other. 

' How ! ' cries the doctor, with great impetuosity. 

* Have patience/ said the man, ' and you shall hear 

* all. I expressed some surprise to the pawnbroker, and 
f* asked the lady a name. He answered, that he knew not 

* her name ; but that ehe was some undone wretch, who 

* had the day before left all her clothes with him in pawn. 
I ' My guilt immediately flew in my face, and told me I 

* had been accessory to this lady's undoing. The sudden 

* shock so affected me, that, had it not been for a dram 

* which the pawnbroker gave me, I believe I should have 
' * simk on the spot/ 

' Accessory to her undoing ! how accessory ? ' said the 
I doctor. * Pray tell me, for I am impatient to hear.' 
i ' I will tell you all, as fast as I can, cries the sick 
■KkD. ' You know, good doctor, that Mrs. Harris of our 
"* town had two daughters, this Mrs. Booth and another. 

* Now, Sir, it seems the other daughter had, some way 
' * or other, disobliged her mother, a little before the old 

I * lady died ; therefore she made a will, and left all her 
' fortune, except one thousand pounds, to Mrs, Booth ; to 
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* which will Mr. Murphy, myself, and another, who is 

* now dead, were the witnessee. Mrs. Harris aft&rwwdj 

* died suddenly ; upon which it was contrived by her 

* other daughter and Mr. Murphy to make a new Mil, 
' in which Mrs. Booth had a legacy of ten pounds, and 
' all the rest was given to the other. To thia mil, 

* Murphyj myself, and the same third person, again set 

* our hands.' 

* Good Heaven ! how wonderful is thy providence,^ 
cries the doctor — ' Murphy^ say you ? ' 

' He himself. Sir,' answered Robinson ; * Murphy^ who 

' is the greatest rogue, I believe, now in the world.' J 

' Pray, Sir, proceed,' cries the doctor. " 

* For this service. Sir,' said Eobinson, * myself and the 
' thijfd person, one Carter, received two hundred pound* 

* each. What reward Murphy himself had, I know not. 

* Carter died soon afterwards ; and from that time, at 

* seve-ral payments, I have by threats extorted above a 

* hundred pounds more. — And this. Sir, is the whole 
' truth, which I am ready to testify, if it would please 
' Heaven to prolong my life.' — 

' I hope it win,' cries the doctor ; 'but something must 

* be done for fear of accidents — ^I will send to couoEel 
' immediately to know how to secure your testimony — 

* Whom can I get to send ? — Stay, ay — he will do — but 
' I know not where his house or his chambers are — I wiU 

' go myself — but I may be wanted here.' J 

While the doctor was in this violent agitation the' 
surgeon made his appearance. The doctor stood still 
in a meditating posture, while the surgeon examined his 
patient. After which, the doctor begged him to declare 
his opinion, and whether he thought the wounded m&n 
in any immediate danger of death. * I do not know, 
answfired the surgeon, ' what you call immediate. He 

* may live several days — nay, he may recover. It i* 
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imposBible to give any certain opinion in tliese cases,* 
He then launched forth into a set of terms, which the 
doctor, with all his scholarship, could not understand. 
To say the truth, many of them were not to be found 
in any dictionary or lexicon. 

One discovery, however, the doctor made, and that 
Was, that the surgeon was a very ignorant, conceited 
fellow, and knew nothing of his profession. He re- 
solved, therefore, to get better advice for the eick ; but 
this he postponed at present, and applying himself to 
[the surgeon, said. He should be very much obliged to 
him, if he knew where to find such a counsellor, and 
would fetch him thither. ' I should not ask such a 
' favour of you. Sir,' says the doctor, ^ if it was not on 
i* business of the last importance, or if I could find any 
[' other messenger,' 

'T fetch — Sir!' said the surgeon very angrily. 'Do 
i' you take me for a footman, or a porter? I don't know 
I* who yon are ; but I believe you are full as proper to go 

* on such an errand as I am ' (for as the doctor, who was 
Ijugt come off his journey, was very roughly dressed, the 

surgeon held him in no great respect). The surgeon 
(then called aloud from the top of the etairs, * Let my 
I* coachman draw up,' and strutted off without any 
[ ceremony, telling his patient he would call again the 
' next day. 

At this very instant arrived Murphy with the other 
bail^ and finding Booth alone, he asked the bailiff at the 
door, what was become of the doctor ? ' Why the doc- 

* tor,* answered he, ' is above stairs, praying with ,' 

*Howr cries Murphy, *How came you not to carry 

* him directly to Newgate, as you promised me? ' * Why, 

* because he was wouuded,' cries the bailiff. * I thought 
' it was charity to take care of him ; and, besides, why 
' should one make more noise about the matter than is 
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* neceSBary ? ' * And doctor Harrison witli him ? ' 
Murphy. 'Yes, he is,' said the baUiff; * he desired 
' speak with the doctor very much, and they have been 
' praying together ahnost this hour.' — ' All is up, and 

* undone/ cries Murphy. ' Let me come by, I Iuvq^ 
' thought of something which I must do immediately/ ^ 

Now ae by means of the Burgeon's leaving the door 
open, the doctor heard Murphy's voice, naming Hobinsoa 
peevishly, he drew softly to the top of the stairs, where 
he heard the foregoing dialogue ; and, as soon as Mtnpbv 
had uttered his last words, and was moving downwards, 
the doctor immediately sallied from his post, running 
as fast as he could, and crying, ' Stop the villain, stop 
' the thief,' 

The attorney wanted no better hint to accelerate bis 
pace ; and having the start of the doctor, got down i 
stairs, and out into the street ; bnt the doctor was so 
close at his heels, and being in fooL the nimbler of ibe 
two, he soon overtook him, and laid hold of him, as he 
would have done on either Broughton or Slack in tlic 
same cause. 

This action in the street, accompanied with the fre- j 
quent cry of stop thief by the doctor, during the chsw, | 
presently drew together a large mob, who began» as is 
usual, to enter immediately upon business, and to make 
strict inquiry into the matter, in order to proceed t o do 
justice in their summary way. 

Murphy, who knew well the temper of the mob, ciie 
out, ' If you are a bailiff, shew me your writ. Gentle- 

* men, he pretends to arrest me here without a writ.' 

Upon this, one of the sturdiest and forwardest of the 
mob, aud who by a superior strength of body, and ot 
lungs, presided in this assembly, declared he would 
suffer no such thing, 'D — n me,* says he, *away w 

* the pump with the catchpole directly— shew me youf 
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' writ, or let the getttleman go — you shall not arrest 

* a man contrary to law.' 

He then laid his bands on the doctor, who still fast 
griping the attorney, cried out : * He is a villain — I am 

* no bailiff, but a clergyman, and this lawyer is gailty 

* of forgery, and hath ruined a poor family.' 

* How ! ' cries the spokesman — ' a lawyer ! — that alters 
' the case.'— 

* Yes, faith,' cries another of the mob, * it is lawyer 

* Murphy. I know Mm very well.' 

* And hath he ruined a poor family ? Uke enough, 

* faith, if he's a lawyer. — Away with him to the justice 

* immediately.' 

The bailiff now came up, desiring to know what was 
the matter ? to whom doctor Harrison answered that he 
had arrested that villain for forgery. ' How can you 

* arrest him/ cries the bailiff, ' you are no officer, nor 

* have any warrant? Mr. Murphy is a gentleman, and 
*■ he shall be used as such.' 

' Nay, to be sure,' cries the spokesman, * there ought 
' to be a warrant ; that's the truth on't.' 

*■ There needs no warrant,' cries the doctor, * I accuse 

* him of felony ; and I know so much of the law of 

* England, that any man may arrest a felon, without 
' any warrant whatever. This villain hath undone a 

* poor family ; and I will die on the spot before I part 

* with him.' 

* If the law be so,' cries the orator, * that is another 

* matter. And to be sure, to ruin a poor man is the 

* greatest of sins. And being a lawyer, too, makes it 

* BO much the worse — He shall go before the justice, 

* d — n me if he shan't go before the justice. I says 

* the word, he shall.' 

* I say he is a gentleman, and shall be used according 

* to law,* cries the bailiff; ' and though you are a clergy- 
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' man,' said he to Harrison, * you dou't shew yourself 

* as one by your actions.' 

' That's a bailiff/ cries one of the mob — ' one Uwjer 
' will always stand by another ; but I think the clerg}- 

* man is a very good man, and acts becoming a clergy- 

* man, to stand by the poor.' 

At which words the mob all gave a great shout^ and 
several cried out: 'Bring him along, away with him^ 
' to the justice.' " 

And now a constable appeared, and with an authori- 
tative voice, declared what he was, produced his staf, 
and demanded the peace. 

The doctor then delivered his prisoner over to the 
officer^ and charged Mm with felony; the constable 
received him ; the attorney submitted ; the bailiff was 
hu&hed; and the waves of the mob immediately subsided, 

The doctor now balanced with himself how he should 
proceed; at last he determined to leave Booth a little 
longer in captivity, and not quit sight of Murphy, before 
he had lodged him safe with a magistrate. They tbtin 
all moved forwards to the justice ; the constable and his 
prisoner marching first, the doctor and the bailiff fol- 
lowing next, and about five thousand mob (for no leu 
number were assembled in a very few minutes) following 
in the procession. 

They found the magistrate just sitting down to bis 
dinner i however, when he was acquainted with the 
doctor's profession, he immediately admitted him, and 
heard liis business, Which he no sooner perfectly un- 
deratood^ with all its circumstances, than he resolved, 
though it was then very late, and he had been fatigued 
all the morning with public business^ to postpone all 
refreshment till he had discharged his duty. He ic- 
cordingly adjourned the prisoner and bis cause to the 
bailiff's house, whither he himself^ with the doctor, 
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immediately repaired, and whither the attorney was 
followed by a much larger number of attendants than 
he had been honoured with before. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

In which the history draws towards a conclusion. 

NoTHiKQ could exceed the astonishment of Booth at the 
behaviour of the doctor, at the time when he saUied 
forth in the pursuit of the attorney ; for which it was 
eo impossible for him to account in any manner what- 
ever. He remained, a long time in the utmost torture 
of mind, till at last the bailiff's wife came to him, and 
asked him, if the doctor was not a madman ? and, in 
trulhj he could hardly defend him from that imputation. 

While he was in this perplexity, the maid of the 
house brought him a message from Kobinson, desiring 
t2ie favour of seeing him above stairs. With this he 
immediately complied. 

When these two were alone together, and the key 
turned on them (for the bailiff's wife was a most careful 
person, and never omitted that ceremony in the absence 
of her husband, having always at her tongue's end that 
excellent proverb of Safe bind, safe find), Eobinaon, 
looking steadfastly upon Booth, said, *I believe. Sir, 
* you scarce remember me.' 

Booth answered, that he thought he had seen his face 
somewhere before ; but could not then recollect when 
or where. 

tideed. Sir,' answered the man, ' it was a place which 
man can remember with pleasure. But do you not 
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' rememlber a few weeks ago, that you had the mii 
' tune to be in a certain prison iu this town, where you 

* lost a trifling sum at cards to a fellow-prisoner ? ' 

This hint sufficiently awakened Booth's memory, and 
he now recoUected the features of his old friend Eobin- 
Bon. He answered him a little surlily, ' I know yoa 

* now very well ; but I did not imagine you would ever 
*■ have reminded me of that transaction/ 

' Alas, Sir!* answered Robinson, * whatever happened 
' then was very trifling, compared to the injuries I havefl 

* done you; but, if my life be spared long enougli, I 

' will now undo it all ; and, as I have been one of your h 
' worst enemies, I will now be one of your best friends ' V 

He was just entering upon his story, when a noise was 
heard below^ which might be almost compared to what 
have been heard in Holland, when the dykes have givea 
way, and the ocean in an inundation breaks in upon ibe 
land. It seemed, indeed, as if the whole world iras 
bursting into the house at once. 

Booth was a man of great firmness of mind, and he 
had need of it all at this instant. As for poor Koblnson, 
the usual concomitants of guilt attended him, and he 
began to tremble in a violent manner, 

The first person who ascended the stairs was the 
doctor, who no sooner saw Booth, than he ran to him, i 
and embraced him, crying, ' My child, I wish you joyfl 

* with all my heart. Your sufferings are all at an end; " 

* and Providence hath done you the justice at last, which 
' it will, one day or other, render to all men, — You 

* win hear all presently ; but I can now only tell you, 

* that your sister is discovered, and the estate is your 

* own.' J 

Booth was in such confusion^ that he scarce made auyfl 
answer; and now appeared the justice and his clerk, and 
immediately afterwards the constable with his prisoner. 
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the bailiH*, and aa many more aa could possibly crowd up 

rtalrfi. 
The doctor now addressed himself to the sick man, and 
desired him to repeat the same iqforraation before the 
justice, which he had made already ; to which Eobinson 
readily consented. 

I While the clerk was taking down the information, the 
attorney expressed a very impatient desire to send in- 
stantly for his clerk ; and expressed so much uneasiness 
at the confusion in which he had left his papers at home, 
that a thought suggested itself to the doctor^ that if hia 
house was searched, some lights and evidence, relating to 
this affair, would certainly be found ; he therefore desired 
the justice to grant a search-warrant immediately, to 
kearch his house. 

I The justice answered, that he had no such power, 
'^hat if there was any suspicion of stolen goods, he could 
grant a warrant to search for them. 

' How, Sir,* said the doctor, * can you grant a warrant 
to search a man*s house for a silver teaspoon, and not 
in a case like this, where a man is robbed of his whole 
' estate ? ' 

* Hold, Sir,' says the sick man, * I believe I can answer 
that point ; for I can swear he hath several title-deeds 
of the estate now in his possession, which I am sure 
were stolen from the right owner.* 

The justice still hesitated. He said, title-deeds savoured 
of the reahty, and it was not felony to steal them. If, 
indeed, they were taken away in a box, then it would be 
felony to steal the bos. 
I ' Savour of the reality I savour of the fartahty," said 
the doctor. * I never heard such incomprehensible non- 
* sense. This is impudent as well as childish^ trifling 
with the lives and properties of men.' 

* Well, Sir,' said Eobinson, * I now am sure I can do 
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* hia basinesB ; for I know he hath a silrer cup in liia 

* possessioii, whicli is the property of this gentlemaQ 

* (meaning Booth) aud how he got it but by stealth, let 

' him account if he can.' , 

' That will do/ cries the justice, with great pleasure. 
' That will do ; and if you will charge him on oath with 

* that, I will inatautly grant my warrant to search lus 
' house for it.' ' And I will go and see it executed," criea 
the doctor ; for it waa a maxim of his, that no man could 
descend below himself, in doing any act which may con- 
tribute to protect an innoceut person, or to bring a rogoe 
to the gallows. 

The oath was instantly taken, the warrant signed, audi 
the doctor attended the constable in the execution of it. 

The clerk then proceeded in taking the informatioo of 
Robinaon, and had just finished it, when the doctor re- 
turned with the utmost joy in hie countenance, and de- 
clared that he had sufficient evidence of the fact in liiB 
possession. He had indeed two or three letters from 
Miss Harris, iu answer to the attorney s frequent de- 
mands of money for secrecy, that fully explained the 
whole villainy. 

The justice now asked the prisoner what he had towy 
for himself, or whether he chose to say any thing in liis 
own defence, 

* Sir/ said the attorney, with great confidence, *I«di 

* not to defend myself here. It wdl be of no service to 
' me ; for I know you neither can, nor will discharge me- 

* But I am extremely innocent of all this matter, as I 
' doubt not but to make appear to the satisfaction of & 
' court of justice.' 

Tlie legal previous ceremonies were then gone througli. 
of binding over the prosecutorj &c., and then the attorney 
was committed to Newgate; whither he waa escortM 
amidst the acclamations of the populace. 
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TiVlien Murphy was departed, and a little calm restored 
in the house, the justice made his compliments of con- 
gratulation to Booth ; who, as well as he could in his 
present tumult of joy, returned his thanks to both the 
magistrate and the doctor. They were now all preparing 
to depart^ when Mr. Bondum stepped up to Booth, and 
f Baid : ' Hold, Sir, you have forgot one thing — you have 
* not given bail yet' 

■ This occasioned some diatreea at this time ; for the 
attorney's friend was departed; but when the justice 
heard this, he immediately ofiered himself as the other 
bondsman ; and thus ended the aSair. 

■ It was now past six o'clock, and none of the gentlemen 
had yet dined. They very readily, therefore, accepted 
the magistrate's invitation, and went altogether to hia 
house. 

And now the very first thing that was done, even be- 
fore they sat down to dinner, was to dispatch a messenger 
to one of the best surgeons in town, to take care of 
BobinsoQ ; and another messenger to Booth's lodgings to 

■ prevent Amelia's concern at their staying so long. 
The latter, however, was to little purpose ; for Amelia's 
patience had been worn out before, and she had taken a 
hackney-coach, and driven to the bailiff's, where she 
arrived a little after the departure of her husband, and 
was thence directed to the justice's. 
■ Though there was no kind of reason for Ameha's 
fright at hearing that her husband and doctor Harrison 
was gone before the justice ; and though she indeed 
imagined that they were there in the light of com- 
plainants, not of offenders ; yet bo tender were her fears 
for her husband, and so much had her gentle spirits 
been lately agitated, that she had a thousand appre- 
hensions of she knew not what. When she arrived 
lerefore at the house, she ran directly into the room, 
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where all tho company were at dinner, scarce knowing 
what she did, or whither she was going. « 

She found her husband in euch a situatioD, and dis-fl 
covered such cheerfulness in his countenance, that so ' 
violent a turn was given to her spirits, that she was 
just able, with the assistance of a glass of water, to 
support herself. She soon, however, recovered her 
calmness, and in a little time began to eat what might 
indeed be almost called her breakfast. 

The justice now wished her joy of what had happened 
that day ; for which she kindly thanked him, apprehend- 
ing he meant the liberty of her husband. His worship 
might perhaps have explained himself more largely, liad 
not the doctor given him a timely wink, for this wise and 
good man was fearful of making such a discovery all at 
once to Amelia, lest it should overpower her ; and luckily 
the justice's wife was not well enough acquainted with the 
matter to say anything more on it than barely to assure 
the lady that she joined in her husband's congratulatioD, 

Amelia was then in a clean white gown, which she had 
that day redeemed, and was, indeed, dressed all over 
with great neatness and exactness ; with the glow there- 
fore which arose in her features from finding her hus- 
band released from his captivity, she made so charming 
a figure, that she attracted the eyes of the magistrate and 
of his wife, and they both agreed, when they were alone, 
that they had never seen so charming a creature ; nay. fl 
Booth himself afterwards told her that he scarce «ver " 
remembered her to look so extremely beautiful as she 
did that evening. 

Wliether Amelia's beauty, or the reflection on the 
remarkable acta of justice he had performed, or what- 
ever motive filled the magistrate with extraordinary 
good-humour, and opened his heart and cellars, I wiU 
not determine ; but he gave them so hearty a welcomej 
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and they were all so pleased with each other, that Amelia, 
for that one night, trusted the care of her children to the 
woman where they lodged, nor did the company rise from 
table till the clock struck eleven. 

They then separated. Amelia and Booth having been 
set down at their lodgings, retired into each other's arms ; 
nor did Booth that evening, by the doctor's advice, men- 
tion one word of the grand affair to his wife. 



OEAPTEB vnr. 

Thus this history draws nearer to a conclusion. 

Ik the morning early Amelia received the following letter 
irom Mrs. Atkinson : 

B ' The surgeon of the regiment, to which the captain 
my husband lately belonged, and who came thia evening 
to see the captain, hath almost frightened me out of 
my wits by a strange story of your husband being com- 
mitted to prison by a justice of peace for forgery. For 
Heaven's sake send me the truth. If my husband can 
be of any service, weak as he is, he will be carried 
in a chair to serve a brother officer for whom he hath 
a regard, which I need not mention. Or if the sum of 
twenty pounds will be of any service to you, I will wait 
npon you with it the moment I can get my clothes on, 
the morning you receive this ; for it is too late to send 
to-night. The captain begs his hearty service and re- 
spects, and believe me, 

* Dear Madam, 
' Your ever affectionate friend, 

* And humble servant, 
' F. Atkinson.' 
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When Amelia read this letter to Booth, they were boA 
equally surprised, she at the commitment for forgery, and , 
he at seeing Buch a letter from Mrs, Atkin&on; for hefl 
was a stranger yet to the reconciliation that had hap- " 
pened. 

Booth's doubts were first satisfied by Amelia, from 
which he received great pleasure ; for he really liad a 
very great affection and fondness for Mr. Atkinson, who, 
indeed, ao well deserved it. ' Well, my dear/ said he to 
Amelia, smiling, ' shall we accept this generous offer ? ' 

* fy, no certainly,' answered she. 

* Why not,' cries Booth, ' it is but a trifle ; and yet it 
' will be of great service to us ? ' 

' But consider, my dear,' said she, * how ill these poor 
' people can spare it.' 

' They can spare it for a little while,' said Booth, ' and 

* we shall soon pay it them again.' 

'' • When, my dear ? ' said Amelia. * Do, my dear Will, 

* consider our wretched circumstances. I beg you let ua 

* go into the country immediately, and live upon bread mi 
' and water, till fortune pleases to smile upon us.' " 

' I am convinced that day ia not far off,' said Booth. 
' However, give me leave to send an answer to Mrs. 
' Atkinson, that we shall be glad of her company imffle- 

* diately to breakfast.' 

' Tou know I never contradict you,' said she, ' but I 

* assure yon it is contrary to my inchnatione to take tluB 
' money.' 

* Well, suffer me,' cries he, * to act this once contrarr 

* to your incUnations.' He then writ a short note to 
Mrs. Atkinson, and dispatched it away immediately; 
which, when he had done, Amelia said, ' I shall be gl*^ 
' of Mrs, Atkinson's company to breakfast ; but yet I 
' wiah you would oblige me in refusing this money- 
' Take five guineas only. That is indeed such a sum, as^ 
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* if we never should pay it, would ait light on our mind. 

* The last persons in the world from whom I would 

* receive favours of that Bort are the poor and generous.* ■ 

* You can receive favours only from the generous/ 
cries Booth : ' and, to be plain with you, there are very 

* few who are generous that are not poor,* 

* What think you,' said she, * of Br. Harrison ? ' 

* I do assure you/ said Booth, * he is far from being 

* rich. The doctor hath an income of httle more than 

* si^ hundred pounds a year; and I am convinced he 

* gives away four of it. Indeed, he is one of the best 
*^ economists in the world ; but yet I am positive he never 

* was at any time possessed of five hundred pounds since 
' he hath been a man. Consider, dear Emily, the late 
' obligations we have to this gentleman ; it would be 
' unreasonable to expect more, at least at present ; my 
' haK-pay is mortgaged for a year to come. — How then 
' shall we live ? ' 

* By our labour,' answered she ; * I am able to labour, 

* and I am sure I am not ashamed of it.' 

* And do you really think you can support such a life ? ' 
' I am sure I could be happy in it/ answered Amelia. 

* And why not I as well as a thousand others, who have 

* not the happiness of such a husband to make life 
' delicious? why should I complain of my hard fate, 

* while so many who are much poorer than I, enjoy 

* theirs ? Am I of a superior rank of being to the wife 

* of the honest labourer ? am I not partaker of one 

* common nature with her ? ' 

' My angel/ cries Booth, * it delights me to hear you 

* talk thus, and for a reason you little guess ; for I am 

* assured that one, who can so heroically endure ad- 

* versity, will bear prosperity with equal greatness of 
'soul; for the mind, that cannot be dejected by the 

* former, is not likely to be transported with the latter/ 
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' If it had pleased Heaven,* cried she, ' to have tried 

* me, I think, at least I hope, I ehoiild have preserved my 
' humility.' 

* Then, my dear/ said he, * I will relate you a dream 

* I had last night, You know you lately mentioEed 4. 
' dream of yours.' 

' Do 80,' said she, * I am attentive.* 

* I dreamt,' said he, ' this night that we were in the 
' moat miserable situation imaginable. Indeed, in tk 

* eituation we were yesterday morning, or rather worsen 

* that I was laid in a prison for debt, and that you wanted 

* a morsel of bread to feed the mouths of your hungry 

* children. At length (for nothing you know is quicker 
' than the transition in dreams) Dr. Harrison methougfct 
' came to me, with cheerfulness and joy in hia counte- 
' nance. The prison doors immediately flew open; and 

* Dr. Harrison introduced you, gayly though not richly 
' dressed. That you gently chid me for staying so long; 
' all on a sudden appeared a coach with four horses to it, 

* in which was a maid-servant with our two children. 

* "We both immediately went into the coach, and takijig 

* our leave of the doctor, set out towards your coimtry-fl 

* house ; for yours, 1 dreamt it was. — I only ask you now, 

* if this was real, and the transition almost as suddeit,j 
' could you support it ? ' 

Amelia was going to answer, when Mrs, Atkinson ca 
into the room, and after very little previous ceremony 
presented Booth with a bank note, which he received of 
her, saying, he would very soon repay it ; a promise that 
a little offended Amelia, as she thought he had no chance 
of keeping it. ^ 

The doctor presently arrived, and the company saM 
down to breakfast, during which Mrs. Atkinson enter- 
tained them with the history of the doctors that had 
attended her husband, by whose advice Atkinson was 
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recovered from every thing but the weakness which his 
distemper had occasioned. 

When the tea-table was removed. Booth told the doctor 
that he had acquainted his wife with a dream he had last 
night. ' I dreamt, doctor,' said he, * that she was restored 

* to her estate.' 

* Very well,' said the doctor ; ' and, if I am to be the 

* Oneiropolis, I believe the dream will come to pass. To 

* say the truth, I have rather a better opinion of dreams 
' than Horace had. Old Homer says they come from 

* Jupiter ; and as to your dream, I have ofteu had it, in 

* my waking thoughts, that some time or other that 

* roguery (for so I was always convinced it was) would 
*■ be brought to light ; for the same Homer says, as you, 
*■ Madam, (meaning Mrs. Atkinson) very well know, 

Ki-rrep yap ts koI ovtik' 'OXyfitnos ovk irfK^airsv^ 

'i.vv ff<ftijfftv KS^dXtfffi, '^vvai^l re xai reKisoeriv.' * 

* I have no Greek ears. Sir,' said Mrs. Atkinson. * I 
believe I could understand it in the Delplun Homer.' 

* I wish,' cries be, ' my dear child (to Amelia) yoti 
would read a little in the Delphin Aristotle, or else in 
some Christian divine, to learn a doctrine which you 
will one day have a use for. I mean, to bear the hardest 
of all human conflicts, and support with an even 

* temper, and without any violent transports of mind, a 
' Budden gust of prosperity.' 

' Indeed,' cries Anielia, ' I should almost think my hus- 
band and you, doctor, had some very good news to tell 
me, by your using, both of you, the same introduction. 
Ab far as I know myself, I think I can answer, I can 

. " 'If Japiter doth not Emmiediately execute bU TeiieeaJic&, he will 
'* however execute it bX last ; and tbeir tronsgreHHionB shflJl foJl heavily od 
' their own headB, and on their wives aod childreii.' 
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' support any degree of prosperity, and I think I yester- 
' day etewed I could ; for, I do assure you, it is not in 

* the power of fortune to try me with such another tri 
' tion from grief to joy, aa I conceived from seeing my 

* husband in prison and at liberty.' 

' Well, you are a good girl,' cries the doctor, * and after 
' I have put on my spectacles 1 will try you.' 

The doctor then took out a newspaper, and read as 
follows : 

* " Yesterday one Murphy, an eminent attorney at law, 

* " was committed to Newgate, for the forgery of a will 
' '* under which an estate had been for many yeara 

* *' tained from the right owner." 

* Now in this paragraph there is something very remari 
' able, and that is — that it is true : but opiu est 
' natum. In the Delphin edition of this newspaper, there 

* is the following note upon the words right owner: **Tlie 
' •* right owner of this estate is a young lady of tlie 
' " highest merit, whose maiden name was Harris, and 
' " who some time since was married to an idle fellov, 
' " one lieutenant Booth. And the best historians assure 
' " us, that letters from the elder sister of tliis lady, 
' " which manifestly prove the forgery, and clear up the 

* " whole affair, are in the hands of an old person called 
' '* Dr. Harrison.'" 

' And is this really true ? ' cries Amelia. ^M 

' Yes, really and sincerely,' cries the doctor. ' The 
' whole estate ; for your mother left it you all, and i* 

* aa surely yours, aa if you was already in possession/ 

' Gracious Heaven I ' cries she, falling on her knee«, 
' I thank you.'— =And then starting up, she ran to her 
husband, and embracing him, cried, * My dear love, I 
' wish you joy ; and I ought in gratitude to wish it you ; 
' for you are the cause of mine. It is upon yours, aud 
' my children's account, that I principally rejoice.' 
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Tuma, quod opianti ddwAm promitiere najiu) 
Attdaret, volvertda diet, en, attnUt ultra,* 



Mrs. Atkinson rose from her chair, and jumped about 
^the room for joy, repeating, 

^p Amelia now threw herself into a chair» complained she 
I was a little faint* and begged a glass of water. The 
doctor advised her to be blooded ; but she refused, saying, 
ehe required a vent of another kind. — She then desired 
I her children to be brought to her, whom she immediately 
caught in her arms, and having profusely cried over them 
for several minutes, declared she was easy. After which, 
^flhe soon regained her usual temper and complexion. 
^P That day they dined together, and in the afternoon they 
■^all, except the doctor, visited captain Atkinson ; he re- 
paired to the baiUff's house to visit the sick man, whom 
he found very cheerful, the surgeon having assured him 
that he was in no danger. 

The doctor had a long spiritual discourse with Robin- 
Bon, who assured him that he sincerely repented of his 
past life, that he was resolved to lead Ms future days in 
a diiferent manner, and to make what amends he could 
for hia sins to society, by bringing one of the greatest 
rogues in it to justice, There was a circumstance which 
much pleased the doctor, and made him conclude that, 
however Robinson had been corrupted by his old master, 
he had naturally a good disposition. This was, that 
Robinson declared he was chiefly induced to the discovery 
by what had happened at the pawnbroker's, and by the 
miseries which he there perceived he had been instru- 
mental in bringing on Booth and his family. 

The next day Booth and his wife, at the doctor^s in- 
Btance, dined with colonel James and his lady, where 




* 'What none of alJ the Goia eoold gruit tby vows, 
* That> TurnuB, this auBpicious day beatowe.' 
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they were received with great civility, and all matters 
were acconimodated, witbout Booth ever knowing a j 
syllable of the challenge even to this day. ■ 

The doctor insisted very strongly on having Miss Harris 
taken into custody, and said, if she was his sister, he 
would deliver her to justice. He added, besides, that it 
was impossible to screen her, and carry on the prosecu- 
tion, or, indeed, recover the estate. Amelia at last begged 
the delay of one day only, in which time she wrote a 
letfter to her sister informing her of the diacovery, and 
the danger in which she stood, and begged her eamestlv 
to make her escape, with many assurances that she would i 
never suffer her to know any distress. This letter she 
sent away express, and it had the desired effect ; for Miss 
Harris having received sufficient information from tte 
attorney to the same purpose, immediately set out for 
Pool, and from thence to France, carrying with her all kr 
raooey, moat of her clothes, and some few jewels. She 
had, indeed, packed up plate and jewels to the value of 
two thousand pounds and upwards. But Booth, to whom 
Amelia coramuuicated the letter, prevented her, by order- 
ing the man that went with the express (who had been 
a Serjeant of the foot-guards recommended to him by 
Atkinson), to suffer the lady to go whither she ples^ed^ 
but not to take any thing with her except her clothes, 
which he was carefully to search. These orders were i 
obeyed punctually, and with these she was obliged t^t 
comply. ^ 

Two days after the bird was flown a warrant from ibe 
lord chief justice arrived to take her up, the messenger of 
which returned with the news of her flight, highly to ihe 
satisfaction of Ameha^ and consequently of Booth, acd, 
indeed, not greatly to the grief of the doctor. 

About a week afterwards, Booth and Amelia, wilh 
their children, and captain Atkinson and his lady, all set 
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forward togetlier for Amelia's house, where they arrived 
amidst the acclamations of all the neighbours and every 
pubhc demonBtration of joy. 

The}' found the house ready prepared to receive them 
by Atkinson's friend, the old serjeant, and a good dinner 
prepared for them by Amelia's old nurse, who was ad- 
dressed with the utmost duty by her son and daughter, 
most affectionately caressed by Booth and his wife^ and 
by Ameha's absolute command seated next to herself at 
the table. At which, perhaps, were assembled some of 
the best and happiest people then in the world. 




CHAPTER IX. 



In which the history is concluded. 



Having brought our history to a conclusion, as to those 
points in which we presume our reader was chiefly in- 
terested, in the foregoing chapter ; we shall in this, by 
way of epilogue, endeavour to satisfy hia curiosity, as to 
what hath since happened to the principal personages of 
whom we have treated in the foregoing pages. 

Colonel James and his lady, after hving in a polite 
manner for many years together, at last agreed to live in 
as polite a manner asunder. The colonel hath kept Miss 
Matthews ever since, and is at length grown to doat on 
her (though now very disagreeable in her person, and 
immensely fat) to such a degree, that he submits to be 
treated by her in (he most tyrannical manner. 

He allows hia lady eight hundred pounds a year, with 
which she divides her thne between Tunbridge, Bath, 
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and London, and passes about nine hours in the twenty 
four at cards. Her income is lately increased hy three 
thousand poundsj left her by her brother colonel Bath, 
who was killed in a duel, about six years ago, by a 
gentleman who told the colonel he differed from him ia 
opinion. 

The noble peer and Mrs. Ellison have been both dead 
several years, and both of the consequences of their 
favourite vices ; Mrs. Ellison having fallen a martyr to 
her liquor, and the other to hia amours, by which he 
was at last become so rotten that he stunk above 
ground. 

The attorney. Murphy, was brought to bis trial at the 
Old Bailey, where, after much quibbhng about the 
meaning of a very plain act of parliament, he was at 
length convicted of forgery, and was soon afterwards 
hanged at Tyburn. 

The witness for some time seemed to reform his life, 
and received a small pension from Booth ; after which, 
he returned to vicious courses, took a purse on the 
highway, was detected and taken, and followed the 
last steps of hia old master. So apt are men, whoee 
manners have been once thoroughly corrupted, to return, 
from any dawn of an amendment, into the dark patb&^ 
of vice. ^ 

As to Miss Harris, she lived three years with a 
broken heart at Boulogne, where she received annually 
fifty pounds from her sister, who was hardly prevailed 
on by Dr. Harrison not to send her a hundred, and th^^ 
died in a most miserable manner. 

Mr. Atkinson upon the whole hath led a very ha; 
life with his wife, though he hath been sometimes obli 
to pay proper homage to her superior understanding and i 
knowledge. This, however, he cheerfully submits to^ AOiiH 
she makes him proper returns of fondness. They have" 
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boys, of whom they are equally fond. He is 
lately advanced to the rank of captain ^ and last summer 
both he and his wife paid a visit of three months to 
Booth and his wife. 

Dr. Harrison is grown old in years, and in honour; 
beloved and respected by all hie parishioners, and by all 
his neighbours. He divides hia time between Ma parish, 
his old town, and Booth's — at which last place he had, 
two years ago, a gentle fit of the gout, being the first 
attack of that distemper. During this fit, Amelia was 
his nurse, and her two eldest daughters sat up alternately 
with him for a whole week. The eldest of those girls, 
whose name is Ameha, is his favourite ; she ifi the picture 
of her mother, and it is thought the doctor hath dis- 
tinguished her in his will ; for he hath declared that he 
will leave his whole fortune, except some few charities, 
among AmeUa's children. 

As to Booth and Amelia, fortune seems to have made 
them large amends for the tricks she played them in their 
youth. They have, ever since the above period of this 
history, enjoyed an uninterrupted course of health and 
happiness. In about six weeks after Booth's first coming 
into the country he went to London, and paid all his 
debts of honour ; after which, and a stay of two days 
only, he returned into the country, and hath never since 
been thirty miles from home, He hath two boys and 
four girls; the eldest of the boys, he who hath made 
his appearance in this history, is just come from the 
university, and is one of the finest gentlemen, and best 
scholars of his age. The second is just going from 
school, and is intended for the church, that being lus own 
choice. His eldest daughter is a woman grown, but we 
must not mention her age. A marriage was proposed to 
her the other day with a young fellow of a good estate, 
but she never would see him more than once : ' For 
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' doctor Harrison,' says she, * told me he was illiterate, 
' and I am sure he is ill-natured.' The second girl ii 
three years younger than her sister, and the others are 
yet children. 

Amelia is still the finest woman in England of her 
age. Booth himself often avers she is as handsome as 
ever. Nothing can equal the serenity of their Uves. 
Amelia declared to me the other day, that she did 
not remember to have seen her husband out of humour 
these ten years ; and upon my insinuating to her that 
he had the best of wives, she answered, with a smile, 
that she ought to be so, for that he had made her the 
happiest of women. 
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Man is generally represented as an animal formed for, 
and delighted in, society : in this state alone, it is said, 
his various talents can be exertedj his numberless neces- 
sities relieved, the dangers he is exposed to can be 
avoided, and many of the pleasures he eagerly affects, 
enjoyed. If these assertions be, as I think they are, 
undoubtedly and obvioualy certain, those few who have 
denied man to be a social animal, have left us these 
two solutions of their conduct; either that there are 
men as bold in denial, as can be found in assertion ; 
and, as Cicero says, there is no absurdity which some 
philosopher or other hath not asserted ; so we may aay, 
there is no truth so glaring, that some have not denied 
it. Or else ; that these rejectors of society borrow all 
their information from their own savage dispositions, 
and are, indeed, themselves, the only exceptions to the 
above general rule. 

But to leave such persons to those who have thought 
them more worthy of an answer ; there are others 
who are so seemingly fond of this social state, that 
they are understood absolutely to confine it to their 
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own species ; and entirely excluding the tamer and 
gentler, the herding and flocking parts of the creation, 
from all benefits of it, to set up this aa one grand 
general diatinction between the human and the brute 
epeciea. 

Shall we conclude this denial of all society to the 
nature of brutes, which seems to be in defiance of every 
day's observation, to be as bold, as the denial of it to 
the nature of men? or, may we not more justly derive 
the error from an improper understanding of this word 
Society in too confined and special a sense? in a word, 
do those, who utterly deny it to the brutal nature, mean ^ 
any other by society than conversation? H 

Now if we comprehend them in this sense, as I think 
we very reasonably may, the distinction appears to me 
to be truly just ; for though other animals are not ^ 
without all use of society, yet this noble branch of it H 
seems, of all the inhabitants of this globe, confined to 
man only; the narrow power of commumcating some 
few ideas of lust, or fear, or anger, which may be ob- 
servable in brutes, falling infinitely short of what is 
conunonly meant by conversation, as may be deduced 
from the origination of the word itself, the only accu- 
rate guide to knowledge. The primitive and literal 
sense of this word, is, I apprehend, to turn round 
together ; and in its more copious usage we intend by it 
that reciprocal interchange of ideas, by which truth is 
examined ; things are, in a manner, turned round, and 
sifted, and all our knowledge communicated to each 
other. 

In this respect man stands, I conceive, distinguished 
from, and superior to, all other earthly creatures ; It ie 
this privilege, which, while he is inferior in strength 
to some, in swiftness to others ; without horns or claws, 
or tusks to attack them, or even to defend himseK 
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against them^ hath made him maEter of them all. Indeed, 
in other views, however vain mea may be of their 
abilities, they are greatly inferior to their animal neigh- 
bours. With what envy must a swine, or a much less 
voracious animal, be surveyed by a glutton ; and how 
contemptible must the talents of other sensualists ap- 
pear, when opposed, perhaps, to some of the lowest 
and meanest of brutes ; but in conversation man stands 
alone ; at least in this part of tlie creation ; he leaves 
all others behind him at his first start, and the greater 
progress lie mates, the greater distance is between 
them. 

Conversation is of three sorts. Men are said to converse 
with God, with themselves, and with one another. The 
two first of these have been so liberally and excellently 
spoken to by others^ that I shall, at present, pass them 
by, and confine myself^ in this essay, to the third only; 
since it seems to me amazing, that this grand business of 
our lives, the foundation of everything, either uaefnl or 
pleasant, should have been so shghtly treated of ; that, 
while there is scarce a profession or handicraft in life, 
however mean and contemptible, which is not abundantly 
furnished with proper rules to the attaining its perfection, 
men should be left almost totally in the dark, and without 
the least light to direct, or any guide to conduct them in 
the proper exerting of those talents, which are the noblest 
privilege of human nature, and productive of all rational 
happiness ; and the rather as this power is by no means 
self -instructed, and, in the possession of the artless and 
ignorant, is of so mean use, that it raises them very little 
above those animals who are void of it. 

As conversation is a branch of society, it follows, that 
it can be proper to none who is not in his nature social. 
Now society is agreeable to no creatures who are not 
inoffensive to each other; and we therefore observe in 
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animaU who are eatlrelj^ guided by nature, that it la 
cultivated by such only, while those of njore noxious 
disposition addict themselves to solitude, and« unless 
when prompted by lust, or that necessary instinct im- 
planted in them by nature for the nurture of their young, 
shun as much as possible the society of their own speciee. 
If therefore there should be found some human indi- 
viduals of so savage a habit, it would seem they were not 
adapted to society, and» consequently, not to conversation ; 
nor would any inconvenience ensure the admittance of 
such exceptions, since it would by no means impeach the 
general rule of man's being a social animal ; especially 
when it appears (as is sufficiently and admirably proved 
by my friend, the author of An Inquiry into Happiness] 
that these men live in a constant opposition to their own 
nature, and are no less monsters than the most wanton 
abortions, or extravagant births. 

Again ; if society requires that its membere should 
be inoffensive, so the more useful and beneficial they are 
to each other, the more suitable are they to the social 
nature, and more perfectly adapted to its institution ; for 
all creatures seek their own happiness, and society is 
therefore natural to any, because it is naturally pro- 
ductive of this happiness. To render therefore any 
animal social is to render it inoffensive i an instance 
of which is to be seen in those^ the ferocity of whose 
nature can be tamed by man. And here the reader may 
observe a double distinction of man from the more 
savage animals by society, and from the social by con- 
versation. 

But if men were merely inoffensive to each other, 
it seems as if society and conversation would be merely 
indifferent ; and that in order to make it desirable by 
a sensible being, it is necessary we should go farther, 
and propose some positive good to ourselves &om it; 
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and this preaupposeg, not only negatively, our not 
receiving any hurt ; but poeitively, our receiving some 
good, some pleasure or advantage from each other in 
it, eomething which we could not find in an unsocial 
and soht^ry state ; otherwise we might cry out with the 
right honourable poet ; * 

Qive UB OUT vildness aod our woods, 
Our huts &nd obtqb again. 

The art of pleasing or doing good to one another is 
therefore the art of conversation. It is this habit which 
gives it all its value. And as man's being a social ani- 
mal (the truth of which ib incontestjbly proved by that 
excellent author of An Inquiry, &c., I have above cited) 
presupposes a natural desire or tendency this way, it 
will follow, that we can fail in attaining this truly de- 
sirable end from ignorance otdy in the means ; and how 
general this ignorance is, may be, with some probability, 
inferred from our want of even a word to express this 
art by ; that which comes the nearest to it, and by which, 
perhaps, we would sometimes intend it, being so horribly 
and barbarously corrupted, that it contains at present 
scarce a simple ingredient of what it seems originally 
to have been designed to express. 

The word I mean is good-breeding ; a word, I appre- 
hend, not at £rst confined to externals, much leas to 
wiy particular dress or attitude of the body; nor were 
the quahfications expressed by it to be furnished by a 
milliner, a tailor, or a perriwig-maker ; no, nor even by 
a dancing-master himself. According to the idea I my- 
self conceive from this word, I should not have scrupled 
to call Socrates a well-bred man, though, I beheve, he 
was very little instructed by any of the persons I have 

* The duke of Baokingham. 
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above enumerated. In short, by good-breeding (notr 
withstanding the corrupt use of the word in a very dif- 
ferent sensed I mean the art of pleasing, or contributiE^ 
as much as possible to the ease and happiness of those 
with whom you converse. I shall contend therefore no 
longer on this head; for whilst my reader clearly con- 
ceives the sense in which I use this word, it will not be 
very material whether I am right or wrong in its original 
application. 

Good-breeding then, or the Art of pleasing in C(fn- 
veraatiofif is expressed two different ways, viz., in our 
actions and our words, and qur conduct in both nwy 
be reduced to that concise, comprehensive rule in 
scripture ; Do itnio aU men as you wovM they shodd d') 
unto you. Indeed, concise as this rule is, and plain a^ 
it appears, what are all treatises on ethics, but comments 
upon it ■ and whoever is well read in the book of nature, 
and hath made much observation on the actions of men. 
will perceive so few capable of judging, or rightly pur- 
suing their own happiness, that he will be apt to con- 
clude, that some attention is necessary (and more than 
ia commonly used) to enable men to know truly, wAo* 
they icQuld have done unto therti^ or, at least, what ic^ 
would be their interest to hape done, " 

If therefore men, through weakness or ina.ttention, 
often err in their conceptions of what would producsfl 
their own happiness, no wonder they should miss in the ™ 
application of what will contribute to that of others: 
and thus we may, without too severe a censure on their 
inclinations, account for that frequent failure in true good- 
breeding, which daily experience gives us instances of. 

Besides, the commentators have well paraphrased on 
the above-mentioned divine rule, that it is, to do unto 
men what you woidd they (if they were in your eitualion 
and circumstances, and vou in theirs) should do unto you ; 
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and aa this commeat is necessary to be observed in ethics, 
BO 18 it particularly useful in this our art^ where the 
degree of the person is always to be considered, as we 
shall explain more at large hereafter. 

We see then a possibihty for a man well disposed to 
this golden rule, without some precautions, to err in the 
practice ; nay, even, good-nature itself, the very habit of 
mind most essential to furnieh us with true good-breeding, 
the latter so nearly resembling the former, that it hath 
been called, and with the appearance at least of propriety, 
artificial good-nature. This excellent quality itself some- 
times shoots us beyond the mark, and shews the truth of 
those lines in Horace : 

Insani sapiens nomen/erat, aquus iniqui, 
Ultrd qudm satis sst Virtutein sipetat ipsam. 

Instances of this will be naturally produced where we 
shew the deviations from those rules, which we shall now 
attempt to lay down. 

As this good-breeding is the art of pleasing, it. will be 
first necessary, with the utmost caution, to avoid hurting 
or giving any offence to those with whom we converse. 
And here we are surely to shun any kind of actual dis- 
respect, or affront to their persons, by insolence, which ia 
the severest attack that can be made on the pride of raan, 

Hpd of which Florus seems to have no inadequate opinion, 
when speaking of the second Tarquin, he says : in omnea 
superbid {qux crudelitaie gravim' est bonis) graasatiia; ' He 
* trod on all with insolence, which sits heavier on men of 

[Ugreat minds than cruelty itself* If there ia any temper 
in man, which more than all others disqualifies him for 
society, it is this insolence or haughtmese, which, blinding 
a man to hia own imperfections, and giving him a hawk's 
quick-sightednesa to those of others, raised in him that 
contempt for his species, which inflates the cheeks, erects 
VOL. II. B B 
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the head, and stiffens the gait of those strutting animfJa, 
who sometimes stalk in assemblies, for bo other reason, 
but to shew in their gesture and behaviour the disregard 
they have for the company. Though to a truly great 
and philosophical mind it is not easy to conceive a more 
ridiculous exhibition than this puppet ; yet to others he is 
little less than a nuisance ; for contempt is a martherous 
weapon, and there is this difference only between the 
greatest and weakest man, when attacked by it, that, in 
order to wound the former, it must be just; whes^e&fl, 
without the shields of wisdom and philosophy, which 
God knows are in the possession of very few, it waaU 
no justice to point it; but is certain to penetrate, from 
whatever corner it comes. It is this disposition whid 
inspires the empty Cacus to deny his acquaintance, and 
overlook men of merit in distress ; and the little silly, 
pretty PhiUida, or Foolida^ to stare at the strange crea- 
tures round her. It is this temper which constitutes the 
supercilious eye, the reserved look, the distant bow, the 
scornful leer, the affected astonishment, the loud whisper, 
ending in a laugh directed fall in the teeth of another. 
Hence spring, in short, those numberless offences given 
too frequently, in pubhc and private assemblies, by per- 
sons of weak understandings, indehcate habit-s, and 90 
hungry and foul-feeding a vanity, that it wants to devoiir 
whatever comes in its way. Now, if good-breeding be 
what we have endeavoured to prove it, how foreign, and, 
indeed, how opposite to it, must such a behaviour be?, 
and can any man call a duke or a duchess, who wears it 
well-bred ? or are they not more justly entitled to 
inhuman names which they themselves allot to the loweat' 
vulgar ? But behold a more pleasing picture on the re- 
verse. See the earl of C , noble in his birth, splendid 

in his fortune, and embellished with every endowment 
of mind ; how affable ! how condescending ! himself the 
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only one who seems ignorant that he is every way the 
greatest person in the room. 

But it is not sufficient to be inoffensive, we must be 
profitable servants to each other : we are, in the second 
place^ to proceed to the utmost verge in paying the 
respect due to others. We had better go a little too 
far than atop short in this particular. My lord Shaftes- 
bury hath a pretty observation, that the beggar, in ad- 
dressing to a coach with, My Lord, is sure not to offend, 
even though there be no lord there ; but, on the contrary, 
should plain Sir fly in the face of a nobleman, what 
must be the conaequence ? And, indeed, whoever con- 
siders the bustle and contention about precedence, the 
pains and labours undertaken, and sometimes the prices 
given for the smallest title or mark of pre-emitience, 
and the visible satisfaction betrayed in its enjoyment, 
may reasonably conclude this is a matter of no small 
consequence. The truth is, we live in a world of com- 
mon men, and not of philosophers ; for one of these, 
when he appears (which is very seldom) among us, is 
distinguished, and very properly too, by the name of an 
odd fellow ; for what is it less than extreme oddity to 
despise what the generality of the world think the labour 
of their whole lives well employed in procuring ? We 
are therefore to adapt our behaviour to the opinion of 
the generahty of mankind, and not to that of a few odd 
fellows. 

It would be tedious, and perhaps impossible, to specify 
every instance, or to lay down exact rules for our con- 
duct in every minute particular. However, I shall men- 
tion some of the chief which most ordinarily occur, after 
premising, that the business of the whole is no more 
than to convey to others an idea of your esteem of 
them, which ia, indeed, the substance of aU the com- 
pUments, ceremonies, presents, and whatever passes 

B B 3 
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between well-bred people. And here I ^aU lay dows 
these positions : 

First, that all mere ceremonies exist in form only, and 
have in them no substance at all ; but^ being imposed 
by the laws of custom* become essential to good-breed- 
ing, from those high-flown compliments paid to tlie 
Eaatern monarchs, and which pass between Chinese man- 
darins, to those coarser ceremonials in use between 
English farmers and Dutch boors. 

Secondly, that these ceremonies, poor as they are, are 
of more consequence than they at first appear, and, m 
reality, constitute the only external difference between 
man and man. Thus, His grace, Eight honourable^ 
My lord, Bight reverend. Reverend, Honourable, Sir, 
Esquire, Mr. &c, have, in a philosophical sense, no 
meaning, yet are, perhaps, politically essential, and must 
be preserved by good-breeding ; because. 

Thirdly, they raise an expectation in the person by 
law and custom entitled to them, and who will confie- 
quently be displeased with the disappointment. 

Now, in order to descend minutely into any rulea for 
good-breeding, it will be necessary to lay some scene, 
or to throw our disciple into some particular circum- 
stance. We will begin them with a visit in the country; 
and as the principal actor on this occasion is the person 
who receives it, we will, as briefly as possible, lay down 
some general rules for hia conduct ; marking, at the same 
time, the principal deviations we have observed on these 
occasions. 

When an expected guest arrives to dinner at yoar 
house, if your equal, or indeed, not greatly your inferior, 
he should be sure to find your family in some order, and 
yourself dressed and ready to receive him at your g*le 
with a smiling countenance. This infuses an immediaW 
cheerfulness into your guest, and persuades him of yoiir 
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e&teem and desire of Ms company. Not so is the be- 
haviour of PolyBphercon, at whose gate you are obliged 
to knock a considerable time before you gain admittance. 
At length, the door being opened to you by a maid or 
some improper servant who wonders where the devil all 
the men are ; and being asked if the gentleman ib at 
home, answers, she believes so; you are conducted into 
a hall, or back-parlour, where you stay some time, before 
the gentleman^ in a dishabille from his study or hie garden, 
waits upon you, asks pardon, and assures you he did not 
expect you so soon. 

Tour guest being introduced into a drawing-room, is, 
after the first ceremonies, to be a&ked, whether he will 
refresh himself after his journey, before dinner (for 
which he is never to stay longer than the usual or fixed 
hour). But tills request is never to be repeated oftener 
than twice, and not in imitation of Calepus, who, as if 
hired by a physician, crams wine in a morning down 
the throats of his most temperate friends, their constitu- 
tions being not so dear to them as their present quiet. 

When dinner is on the table, and the ladies have taken 
their places, the gentlemen are to be introduced into the 
eating-room, wiiere they are to be seated with as much 
seeming indifference as possible, unless there be any 
present whose degrees claim an undoubted precedence. 
As to the rest, the general rules of precedence are by 
marriage, age, and profession. Lastly, in placing your 
guests, regard is rather to be had to birth than fortune ; 
for though purse-pride is forward enough to exalt itself, 
it bears a degradation with more secret comfort and ease 
than the former, as being more inwardly satisfied with 
itself, and less apprehensive of neglect or contempt. 

The order in helping your guests is to be regulated by 
that of placing them ; but here I must, with great sub- 
mission^ recommend to the lady at the upper end of the 
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table, to distribute her favours as equally and as impar- 
tially as sbe can. I have sometimes seen a large dish d 
fish extend no farther than to the fifth person, and & 
haunch of venison lose aU its fat before half the table 
had tasted it. 

A single request to eat of any particular dish, bow 
elegant soever, is the utmost I allow. I strictly prohibit 
all earnest sohcitations, all complaints that you have no 
appetite, which are sometimes little less than burlesque, 
and always impertinent and troublesome. 

And here, however low it may appear to some readers, 
as I have known omissions of this kind give offence, mi3 
sometimes make the oflenders, who have been veiy veil- 
meaning persons, ridiculous, I cannot help meiitioiung 
the ceremonial of drinking healths at table, which is 
always to begin with the lady's and next the master'^ of 
the house. 

When dinner is ended, and the ladies retired, though I 
do not hold the master of the feafit obliged to fuddle 
himself through complacence (and, indeed, it is hi& ovD 
fault generally, if his company be such as would desire 
it) yet he is to see that the bottle circulate sufficient to 
afford every person present a moderate quantity of wine, 
if he chooses it ; at the same time permitting those who 
desire it, either to pass the bottle, or fill their glass as 
they please. Indeed, the beastly custom of besotting, 
and ostentatious contention for pre-eminence in their 
cups, seems at present pretty well abolished among the 
better sort of people. Yet Methus still remains, who 
measures the honesty and understanding of mankind b/ 
a capaciousness of their swallow ; who sings forth the 
praises of a bumper, and complains of the light in your 
glass; and at whose table it is as difficult to preserve 
your senses, as to preserve your purse at a gmning table, 
or your health at a b— y-house. On the other side, So- 
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phronus eyes you carefully whilat you ai"e filling out hU 
liquor. The bottle as surely stops when it comes to him, 
as your chariot at Temple Bar ; and It is almost as im- 
possible to carry a pint of wine from tis house, as to gain 
the love of a reigning beauty, or borrow a shilling of 
P W . 

But to proceed. After a reasonable time, if your guest 
intends staying with you the whole evening, and declines 
the bottle, you may propose play, walking, or any other 
amusement ; but these are to be but barely mentioned, 
and offered to his choice with all indifference on your 
part. What person can be so dull as not to perceive in 
Agyrtes a longing to pick your pockets? or in Alazon, a 
desire to satisfy his own vanity in shewing you the 
rarities of his house and gardens? When your guest 
offers to go, there should be no solicitations to stay, unless 
for the whole nightj and that no farther than to give him 
a moral assurance of his being welcome so to do; no 
assertions that he shan't go yet ; no laying on violent 
hands ; no private orders to servants to delay the provid- 
ing the horses or vehicles ; like Desmophylax, who never 
suffers any one to depart from his house without entitling 
him to an action of false imprisonment. 

Let us now consider a little the part which the visitor 
himself is to act. And first, he is to avoid the two ex- 
tremes of being too early or too late, so as neither to 
surprise his friend unawares or unprovided, nor detain 
him too long in expectation. Orthrius, who hath notliing 
to do, disturbs your rest in a morning ; and the frugal 
ChronopMdus, lest he should waste some minutes of hie 
precious time, is sure to spoil your dinner. 

The address at your arrival should be as short as pos- 
dble, especially when you visit a superior ; not imitating 
Phlenaphius, who would stop his friend in the rain, rather 
than omit a single bow. 
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Be not too observant of trifling ceremonies, such as 
rising, sitting, walking first in or out of the room, except 
witU one greatly your superior; but when such a one 
ofi'ers precedence, it is uncivil to refuse it ; of which I 
will give you the following instance : an English noble- 
man being in France, was bid by Lewis XIV. to enter 
his coach before him, which he excused himself from; 
the king then immediately mounted^ and ordering the 
door to be shut, drove on, leaving the nobleman behiEd 
him. ■ 

Never refuse any thing offered you out of civility, unless 
in preference of a lady, and that no oftener than oace; 
for nothing is more truly good-breeding than to avoid , 
being troublesome. Though the taste and humour of the fl 
visitor is to be chiefly considered, yet is some regard like- * 
wise to be had to that of the master of the house ; for 
otherwise your company will be rather a penance than a 
pleasure. Methusus plainly discovers his visit to be paid 
to his sober friend's bottle ; nor will Philopasus abstain 
from cards, though he is certain they are agreeable only 
to himself; wliilst the slender Leptines gives his fat 
entertainer a sweat, and makes him run the hazard of 
breaking his wind up his own mounts, ^ 

If conveniency allows your staying longer than the tim^^ 
proposed, it may be civil to ofier to depart, lest your stay 
may be incommodious to your friend ; but if you perceive 
the contrary, by his sohcitations, they should be readDy 
accepted ; without tempting him to break these rules ve 
have above laid down for him ; causing a confusion in 
his family, and among his servants, by preparations for 
your departure. Lastly wljen you are resolved to go, 
the same method is to be observed which 1 have pre- 
scribed at your arrival. No tedious ceremonies of taking 
leave ; not Uke Eyperphylus, who bows and kisses, and 
squeezes by the hand as heartily, and wishes you as much 
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health and happinese, when he is going a journey home 
of ten miles from a common acquaintance, as if he was 
leaving his nearest friend or relation on a voyage to the 
EaBt-Indies. 

Having thua briefly considered our reader in the cir- 
cumstance of a private visit, let us now take him into a 
public assembly, where, as more eyes will be on his 
behaviour, it cannot be less his interest to be instructed. 
We have, indeed, already formed a general picture of the 
chief enormities committed on these occasions ; we shall 
here endeavour to explain more particularly the rules of 
an opposite demeanour, which we may divide into three 
sorts, viz. our behaviour to our superiors, to our equals, 
and to our inferiors. 

I In our behaviour to our superiors, two extremes are to 
be avoided ; namely, an abject and base servility, and an 
impudent and encroaching freedom. When the well- 
bred Hyperdulus approaches a nobleman in any public 
place, you would be persuaded he was one of the meanest 
of his domestics; his cringes fall Httle short of prostra- 
tion ; and his whole behaviour is so mean and servile, 
that an Eastern monarch would not require more humili- 
ation from his vassals. On the other side, Anaschyntus, 
whom fortunate accidents, without any pretensions from 
his birth, have raised to associate with his betters, shakes 
my lord duke by the hand, with a familiarity savouring not 
only of the most perfect intimacy, but the closest alUance. 
The former behaviour properly raises out contempt, the 
latter our disgust. Hyperdulus seems worthy of wearing 
his lordship's livery ; Anaschyntu$ deserves to be turned 
out of his service for his impudence. Between these two 
is that golden mean, which declares a man ready to ac- 
quiesce in allowing the respect due to a title by the laws 
and customs of his country, but impatient of any insult^ 
and disdaining to purchase the intimacy with, and favour 
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of a superior, at the expense of conacience or honour. 
As to the question, Who are our superiors? I shall endea- 
vour to ascertain them, when I come, in the second place, 
to mention our behaviour to our equals. The first in- 
Btructlon on this head being carefully to consider who are 
such; every little auperiority of fortune or profeasion 
being too apt to intoxicate inen*s minds, and elevate them 
in their own opinion, beyond their merit or pretension 
Men are superior to each other in this our country by 
title, by birth, by rank in profeasion, and by age ; very 
little, if any, being to be allowed to fortune, though so 
much is generally exacted by it, and commonly paid to it. , 
Mankind never appear to me in a more despicable light | 
than when I see them, by a simple as well as mean ser- ' 
vility, voluntarily concurring in the adoration of riches, ^M 
without the least benefit or prospect from them. Bespect ^^ 
and deference are perhaps justly demandable of the i 
obliged, and may be, with some reason at least, from ' 
expectation, paid to the rich and liberal from the necessi- 
tous ; but that men should be aUured by the glittering of i 
wealth only to feed the insolent pride of those who will 
not in return feed their hunger ; that the sordid niggard 
should find any sacrifices on the altar of his vanity seema 
to arise from a blinder idolatry, and a more bigoted and 
seneeless superstition, than any which the sharp eyes of^j 
priests have discovered in the human mind. ^M 

All gentlemen, therefore, who are not raised above 
each other by title, birth, rank in profeseion, age, or 
actual obligation, being to be considered as equals, let us j 
take some lessons for their behaviour to each other in HI 
public, from the following examples ; in which we shall ^ 
discern as well what we are to select, as what we are to ; 
avoid. Authades is so absolutely abandoned to his own ' 
humour, that he never gives it up on any occasion, If 
Seraphina herself, whose charms one would imagine 
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fihould infuse alacrity into the limbs of a cripple Booner 
than the Bath waters, was to offer herself for his partner, 
he would answer, he never danced, even though the 
ladies lost their ball by it. Nor doth this denial arise 
from incapacity; for he was in his youth an excellent 
dancer, and still retains sufficient knowledge of the art, 
and euiEcient abihtiea in his hmbs to practise It ; but 
from an affectation of gravity, which he will not sacri- 
fice to the eagerest desire of others. Dyskolus hath the 
same aversion to cards ; and though competently skilled 
in all games, is by no importutiitiea to be prevailed on to 
make a third at ombre, or a fourth at whist and quadrille. 
He will suffer any company to be disappointed of their 
amusement, rather than submit to pass an hour or two 
a little disagreeably to himself, The refusal of Philautus 
is not so general ; he is very ready to engage, provided 
you will indulge him in his favourite game, but it is 
impossible to persuade him to any other, I should add, 
both these are men of fortune, and the consequences of 
loss or gain, at the rate they are desired to engage, very 
trifling and inconsiderable to them. 

The rebukes these people sometimes meet with, are no 
more equal to their deserts than the honour paid to Cha- 
ristus, the benevolence of whose mind scarce permits Mm 
to indulge his own wUl, unless by accident. Though 
neither his age nor understanding incline him to dance, 
nor will admit hie receiving any pleasure from it, yet 
would he caper a whole evening, rather than a fine 
young lady should lose an opportunity of displaying her 
charms by the several genteel and amiable attitudes 
which this exercise affords the skilful of that sex. And 
though cards are not adapted to his temper, he never 
once baidked the inclinations of others on that account. ■ 

But as there are many who will not in the least in- 
stance mortify their humour to purchase the satisfaction 
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of all mankind, bo there are some who make no scruple 
of satisfying their own pride and vanity, at the expence 
of the most cruel mortification of others. Of this kind 
ia Agroicus, who seldom goes to an assemblyj but he 
affronte half hie acquaintance, by overlooking or disre- 
garding them. 

As this is a very common offence, and indeed much 
more criminal, both in its cause and effect, than is 
generally imagined^ I shall examine it very minutely; 
and I doubt not but to make it appear, that there is no 
behaviour (to apeak like a philo&opher) more contemptible, 
nor, in a civil sense, more detestable, than his. 

The first ingredient in this composition is pride, whicli, 
according to the doctrine of some, is the universal pas- 
sion. There are others who consider it as the foible of 
great minds; and others again, who will have it to he 
the very foundation of greatness ; and, perhaps, it may 
of that greatness which we have endeavoured to expose 
in many parta of these works ; but to real greatnea, 
which is the union of a good heart with a good head, 
it is almost diametrically opposite, as it generally pro- 
ceeds from the depravity of both, and dmost certainly 
from the badness of the latter. Indeed, a little obser- 
vation will shew us, that fools are the most addicted W 
this vice ; and a little reflection wLU teach us, that it is 
incompatible with true underatandii^. Accordingly we 
gfifij that while the wisest of men have constantly 
lamented the imbecility and imperfection of their own 
nature^ the meanest and weakest have been trumpeting 
forth their own excellences, and triumphing in their 
own sufficiency. 

Pride may, I think, be properly defined, the pleasure 
we feel in contemplating our own superior merit, on 
comparing it with that of others. That it arises from 
this supposed superiority is evident ; for however great 
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you admit a man's merit to be, if all men were equal 
to \\\xf\y there would be no room for pride. Now if it 
Btop here, perhaps, there is no enormous harm in It, 
or at least, no more than is common to all other folly ; 
every species of which is always liable to produce every 
species of mischief; foUy I fear it is; for should the 
man estimate rightly on this occasion, and the balance 
should fairly turn on his side in this particular instance ; 
should he he indeed a great orator, poet, general ; should 
he be more wise, witty, leanxed, young, rich, healthy, or 
in whatever instance he may excel one, or many, or all \ 
yet, if he examine himself thoroughly, will he find no 
reason to abate his pride ? is the quaUty, in which he is 
80 eminent, so generally or justly esteemed? is it so 
entirely his own ; doth he not rather owe his superiority 
to the defects of others, than to his own perfection? 
or, lastly, can he find in no part of his character a 
weakness which may counterpoise this merit, and which 
as justly, at least, threatens Mm with shame, as this 
entices him to pride? I fancy if such a scrutiny was 
made (and nothing so ready as good sense to make it), a 
proud man would be as rare, as in reality he ia a 
ridiculous monster. But suppose a man, on this com- 
parison, is (as may sometimes happen) a httle partial 
to himself, the harm ia to himself, and he becomes 
only ridiculous from it. If I prefer my excellence in 
poetry to Pope or Young; if an inferior actor should, 
in his opinion, exceed Quin or Garrick ; or a sign-post 
painter set himself above the inimitable Hogarth; we 
become only ridiculous by our vanity : and the persons 
themselves, who are thus humbled in the comparison, 
would laugh with more reason than any other. Pride 
therefore, hitherto, aeema an inofiensive weakness only, 
and entitles a man to no worse an appellation than that 
of a fool ; but it will not stop here ; though fool be 




perhaps no desirable term, the proud man will deserve 
worse ; he is not contented with the admiration he pays 
himaelf; he now becomes arrogant, and requires the 
same respect and preference from the world ; for pride, 
though the greatest of flatterers, is by no means & 
profitable servant to itself; it resembles the parson of 
the parish more than the squire, and lives rather on 
the tithes, oblations, and contributions it collects from 
others, than on its own demesne. As pride therefore 
is seldom without arrogance, so is this never to be found 
without insolence. The arrogant man muat be insolent, 
in order to attain his own ends ; and to convince and 
remind men of the superiority he affects, will naturally, 
by ill words, actions, and gestures, endeavour to throw 
the despised person at as much distance as poesible 
from him. Hence proceeds that supercilious look, and 
ail those visible indignities with which men behave 
in pubhc, to those whom they fancy their inferiors, 
Hence the very notable custom of deriding and often 
denying the nearest relations^ friends, and acquaintance, 
in poverty and distress ; leat we should anywise be 
levelled with the wretches we despise, either in their own 
imagination, or in the conceit of any who should behold 
familiarities pas3 between us. 

But besides pride, folly, arrogance, and insolence, there 
is another simple (which vice never willingly leaves out 
of any composition), and this is ill-nature. A good- 
natured man may indeed (provided he is a fool) be proud, 
but arrogant and insolent he cannot be; unless we 
will allow to such a still greater degree of folly, and 
ignorance of human nature ; which may indeed entitle 
them to forgiveness, in the benign language of scripture, 
because they know not what they do. 

For when we come to consider the eflect of this 
behaviour on the person who suffers it, we may perhaps 
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have reason to conclude, that murder is not a much 
more cruel injury. What is the consequence of this 
contempt ? or, indeed, what is the de&ign of it, but to 
expose the object of it to shame? a sensation as uneasy, 
and ahnost intolerable, as those which arise from the 
severest paius inflicted on the body ; a convulsion of the 
mind (if I may so call it) which immediately produces 
symptoms of universal disorder in the whole man ; 
which hath sometimes been attended with death itself, 
and to which death hath, by great multitudes, been 
with much alacrity preferred. Now, what less than 
the highest degree of ill nature can pernut a man to 
pamper his own vanity at the price of another's shame ? 
Is the glutton, who, to raise the flavour of his dish, 
puts some birds or beast to exquisite torment, more 
cruel to the animal, than this our proud man to his 
own species ? 

Tiiis character then is a composition made up of those 
odious, contemptible qualities, pride, folly, arrogance, 
insolence, and ill-nature. I shall dismiss it with some 
general observations, which will place it in so ridiculous 
a hght, that a man must hereafter be possessed of a 
very considerable portion, either of folly or impudence, 
to assume it. 

First, it proceeds on one grand fallacy ; for whereas 
this wretch is endeavouring, by a supercilious conduct, 
to lead the beholder into an opinion of his superiority 
to the despised person, he inwardly flatters his own 
vanity with a deceitful presumption, that this his con- 
duct ifi founded on a general preconceived opinion of 
this superiority. 

Secondly, this caution to preserve it plainly indicates 
a doubt that the superiority of our own characters is very 
alightly estabHshed ; for which reason we see it chiefly 
practised by men who have the weakest pretensions to 
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the reputation ttey aim at ; and, indeed, uoue was ever 
freer from it than that noble person whom we hare 
already mentioned in this essay, and who can never 
be mentioned but with honour, by those who know 
him. 

Thirdly* this opinion of our superiority is commonly 
very erroneous. Who hath not seen a general behave in 
this supercilious manner to an officer of lower rank, vho 
hath been greatly bis superior in that very art, to hU ex- 
cellence in which the general ascribes all his merit? 
Parallel instances occur in every other art, science, or 
profession. 

Fourtlily, men who excel others in trifling instances, 
frequently cast a supercilious eye on their superiors iai 
the highest. Thus the least pretensions to pre-eminenM 
in title, birth, riches, equipages, dress, &c., constantly 
overlook the moat noble endowments of virtue, honour, 
wisdom, sense, wit, and every other quality, which can 
truly dignify and adorn a man. 

Lastly, the lowest and meanest of our species ar 
the most strongly addicted to this vice. Men who araJ 
a scandal to their sex* and women who disgrace human 
nature ; for the basest mechanic is so far from being 
exempt, that he is generally the most guilty of it. It 
visits alehouses and gin-shops, and whistles in the 
empty heads of fiddlers, mountebanks, and dancing- 
masters. 

To conclude a character on which we have already 
dwelt longer than is consistent with the intended 
measure of this essay, this coutempt of others is the 
truest symptom of a base and a bad heart. While il 
suggests itself to the mean and the vile, and tickles 
their little fancy on every occasion, it never enters 
the great and good mind but on the strongest motivesj 
nor is it then a welcome guest, affording only 
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iineaay sensation, and brings always with it a mixture 
of concern and compassion. 

We will now proceed to inferior ciiminals in society. 
Theoretus, conceiving that the assembly is only met to 
see and admire him, is uneasy unless he engrosses the 
eyes of the whole company. The giant doth not take 
more pains to be viewed ; and, as he is unfortunately not 
so tall, he carefully deposits himself in the most con- 
spicQOus place ; nor will that suffice, he must walk about 
the room, though to the great disturbance of the com- 
pany ; and if he can purchase general observations at no 
less rate, will condescend to be ridiculous ; for he prefers 
being laughed at to being taken little notice of. 

On the other side, Dusopius is so bashful that he hides 
himself in a corner; he hardly bears being looked at,, 
and never quits the first chair he lights upon, lest he 
should expose himself to public view. He trembles 
when you bow to him at a distance, is shocked at 
hearing his own voice, and would almost swoon at the 
repetition of his name. 

The audacious iVnedes, who is extremely amorous in 
pfis inclinations, never likes a woman, but his eyes ask 
her the question, without considering the confusion he 
often occasions to the object ; he ogles and languishes at 
ever)' pretty woman in the room. As there is no law of 
morality which he would not break to satisfy his desires, 
so is there no form of civility wliich he doth not violate 
to communicate them. When he gets possession of a 
woman's hand, which those of stricter decency never 
give him but with reluctance, be considers himself asjits 
master. Indeed, there is scarce a familiarity which he 
will abstain from, on the slightest acquaintance, and in 
the most public place. Seraphina herself can make no 
impression on the rough temper of Agroicus ; neither her 
quality, nor her beauty, can exact the least complacence 
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from hira ; and lie would let her lovely limbs ache» rather 
than offer her his chair ; while the gentle Lyperua tumbles 
over benches, and overlhrows tea-tables, to take up a fan 
or a glove ; he forces you as a good parent doth his 
child, for your own good ; he is absolute master of a 
lady*3 will, nor will allow her the election of standing or 
sitting in his company. In short, the impertinent civility 
of Lyperus is &s troublesome, though, perhaps, not so 
offensive, as the brutish rudeness of Agroicus. 

Thus we have hinted at most of the common enormi- 
ties committed in public assemblies to our equals; for it 
would be tedious and diflScult to enumerate all ; nor is it 
needful ; since from this sketch we may trace all others, 
most of which, I believe, will be found to branch out 
from some of the partieularfs here specified. 

I am now, in the last place, to consider our behavii 
to our inferiors, in which condescension can n.ever be too 
strongly recommended ; for as a deviation on this side is 
much more innocent than on the other, so the pride of 
man renders us much less liable to it. For besides that 
we are apt to overrate our own perfections, and under- 
value the qualifications of our neighbours^ we likewise 
set too high an e&teem on the things themselves, and con- 
sider them as constituting a more essential difference be- ' 
tween us than they really do. The qualities of the mindi 
do, in reality, establish the truest superiority over on^| 
another; yet should not these so far elevate our pride,^ 
as to inflate ua with contempt, and make us look down oa 
our fellow creatures, as on animals of an inferior order ; 
but that the fortuitous accident of birth, the acqaisition 
of wealth, with some outward ornaments of dress, should 
inspire men with an insolence capable of treating . the 
rest of mankind with disdain, is so preposterous, tha' 
nothing less than daily experience could give it credit. 

If men were to be rightly estimated, and divided into 
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subordinate classee, according to the superior excellence 
of their several natures, perhaps the lowest class of either 
sex would be properly assigned to those two disgracers of 
the human species, commonly called a beau, and a fine 
lady ; for if we rate men by the faculties of the mind» in 
what degree must these stand ? nay, admitting the quali- 
ties of the body were to give the pre-eminence, how 
many of those whom fortune hath placed in the lowest 
station, must be ranked above them? If dress is their 
only title, sure even the monkey, if as well dressed, is on 
as high a footing as the beau. — But, perhaps, I shall be 
told, they challenge their dignity from birth: that is a 
poor and mean pretence to honour, when supported with 
no other. Persons who have no better claim to supe- 
riority, should be ashamed of this ; they are really a 
disgrace to those very ancestors from whom they would 
derive their pride, and are chiefly happy in this, that they 
want the very moderate portion of understanding which 
would enable them to despise themselves. 

And yet, who so prone to a contemptuous carriage as 
these I I have myself seen a little female thing which 
they have called My Lady, of no greater dignity in the 
order of beings than a cat, and of no more uae in society 
than a butterfly ; whose mien would not give even the 
idea of a gentlewoman, and whose face would cool the 
loosest libertine ; with a mind as empty of ideas as an 
opera, and a body fuller of diseases than an hospital — 
I have seen this thing express contempt to a woman 
who was an honour to her sex, and an ornament to the 
creation. 

To confess the truth, there is little danger of the pos- 
sessor's ever undervaluing this titular excellence. Not 
that I would withdraw from it that deference which the 
policy of government hath assigned it. On the contrary, 
I have laid down the moat exact comphance with this 
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respect, as a fundamental in good-breeding' ; nay, I insist 
only that we may be admitted to pay it, and not treated 
with a disdain even beyond what the eastern inonarck 
shew to their slaves. Surely it is too high an elevatioCr 
when, instead of treating the lowest human creature, io a 
Christian sense, as our brethren, we look down on such 
as are but one rank, in the civil order, removed from ua, 
as unworthy to breathe even the same air, and regard the 
most distant communication with them as an indignity 
and diagrace offered to ourselves. This is considering 
the difference not in the individual, but in the veiy 
species ; a height of insolence impious in a Christian 
society, and moat absurd and ridiculoi^ in a trading 
nation. 

I have now done with my first head, in which I have 
treated of good-breeding, as it regards our actions. I 
shall, in the next place, consider it with respect to our 
words ; and shall endeavour to lay down some rules, by 
observing which our well-bred man may, in his discourse 
as well as actions, contribute to the happiness and well- 
being of society. 

Certain it is, that the highest pleasure which we are 
capable of enjoying in conversation, ig to be met witli 
only in the society of persons whose understanding is 
pretty near on an equality with our own ; nor is this 
equality only necessary to enable men of exalted genius, 
and extensive knowledge, to taste the sublimer pleasures 
of communicating their refined ideas to each other ; but 
it is likewise necessary to the inferior happiness of every 
subordinate degree of society, down to the very lowest. 
For instance; we will suppose a conversation between 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and three dancing-masters, It 
will be acknowledged, I believe, that the heel sophists 
would be as little pleased with the company of the p 
BOphers, as the philosophers with theirs. 
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It would be greatly, therefore, for the improvement 
and happiness of conversation, if society could be formed 
on this equality j but as men are not ranked in this world 

I by the different degrees of their understanding, but by 
other methods, and consequently all degrees of under- 
atanding often meet in the same class, and must ex 
necessitate frequently converse together, the impossibi- 
lity of accomplishing any such Utopian scheme very 
plainly appears. Here therefore is a visible, but un- 
avoidable imperfection in^ society itself. 

But as we have laid it down as a fundamental, that 
the essence of good breeding is to contribute as much 
as possible to the ease and happiness of mankind, so 
will it be the business of our well-bred man to endea- 
vour to lessen this imperfection to his utmost, and to 
bring society as near to a level at least as he is able. 

Now there are but two ways to compass this, viz. by 
raising the lower, and by lowering what is higher. 
ft Let us suppose then, that very unequal company I 
■ have before mentioned met ; the former of these is 
apparently impracticable. Let Socrates, for instance, 
institute a discourse on the nature of the soul, or Plato 
reason ou the native beauty of virtue, and Aristotle on 
his occult qualities^ What must become of our dancing- 
masters ? Would they not stare at one another with sur- 
I prise ? and, most probably, at our philosophers with con- 
tempt ? Would they have any pleasure in such society ? 
.• or would they not rather wish themselves in a d^ncing- 
I school, or a green-room at the play-house ? What, there- 
fore, have our philosophers to do, but to lower themselves 
to those who cannot rise to them ? 

And surely there are subjects on which both can 
converse. Hath not Socrates heard of harmony? Hath 
not Plato, who draws virtue in the person of a fine 
woman, any idea of the gracefulness of attitude ? and 
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kath not Aristotle himself written a book on motion i 
In abort, to be a little serious^ ttere are many topics 
on which they can at least be intelli^ble to each 
other. 

How absurd then must appear the conduct of Ceno- 
dosus, who having had the advantage of a liberal educa- 
tion, and having made a pretty good progress in literature,J 
constantly advancing learned subjects in common coo-' 
versation, He talks of the Classics before the ladies, 
and of Greek criticisms among fine gentlemen. What 
is this less than an insult on the company, over whom 
he thus affects a superiority, and whose time he sacri- 
fices to his vanity ? 

Wisely different is the amiable conduct of Sophronus; 
who, though he exceeds the former in knowledge^ can 
submit to discourse on the most trivial matters, rather 
than introduce such as his company are utter strangers 
to. He can talk of fashions and diversions among the 
ladies ; nay, can even condescend to horses and dogs 
with country gentlemen. This gentleman, who is equal 
to dispute on the highest and abstrusest points, oaa 
likewise talk on a fan, or a horse-race ; nor had ever 
any one who was not himself a man of learning, the 
least reason to conceive the vast knowledge of Sophro- 
nus, unless from the report of others. 

Let us compare these together. Cenodosus proposes 
the satisfaction of his own pride from the admiration of 
others ; Sophronus thinks of nothing but their amuse^ 
ment. In the company of Cenodoxua, every one is 
rendered uneasy, laments his own want of knowledge, 
and longs for the end of the dull assembly ; with 
Sophronus all are pleased, and contented with them- 
selves in their knowledge of matters which they find 
worthy the consideration of a man of sense. Admi- 
ration is involuntarily paid the former ; to the latter 
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is given joyfully. The former receives it with envy 
and hatred ; the latter enjoys it as the sweet fruit of 
good-will. The former is shunned ; the latter courted 
by all. 

This behaviour in Cenodoxus ma}^ in aoine measure, 
account for an observation we must have frequent occa- 
sion to make ; that the conversation of men of very 
moderate capacities is often preferred to that with meu 
of superior talents ; in which the world act more wisely 
than at Erst they may seem ; for, besides that backward- 
neGB in mankind to give their admiration, what can be 
duller, or more void of pleasure, than discourses on 
subjects above our comprehension P It is hke listening 
to an unknown language ; and, if such company is ever 
desired by us, it is a sacrifice to our vanity, which im- 
poses on us to believe that we may by these means raise 
the general opinion of our own parts and knowledge, 
and not from that cheerful delight which is the natural 
result of an agreeable conversation. 

There is another very common fault, equally destruc- 
tive of this delight, by much the same means ; though 
it is far from owing its original to any real superiority 
of parts and knowledge : this is discoursing on the mys- 
teries of a particular profession, to wliich all the rest 
of the company, except one or two, are utter strangers. 
Lawyers are generally guilty of this fault, as they are 
more confined to the conversation of one another ; and 
I have known a very agreeable company spoiled, where 
there have been two of these gentlemen present, who 
have seemed rather to think themselves in a court of 
justice, than in a mixed assembly of persons, met only 
for the entertainment of each other. 

But it is not sufficient that the whole company under- 
stand the topic of their conversation ; they should be 
likewise equally interested in every subject not tending 
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to their general information or amusement ; for these 
are not to be postponed to the relation of private affairs, 
muph less of the particular grievance or rmsfortune of 
a single person. To bear a share in the afflictions of 
another is a degree of friendship not to be expected in 
a common acquaintance ; nor hath any man a right to 
indulge the satisfaction of a weak and mean mind by 
the comfort of pity, at the expense of the whole com- 
pany's diversion. The inferior and unsuccesafiil members 
of the several professions, are generally guilty of this 
fault ; for, as they fail of the reward due to their great 
merit, they can seldom refrain from reviling their su- 
periors, and complaining of their own hard and unjust 
fate. 

Farther ; as a man is not to make himself the subject 
of the conversation, so neither is he to engross the whole 
to himself. As every man had rather please others by 
what he says, than be himself pleased by what they 
Bay; or, in other words, as every man is best pleased 
with the consciousness of pleasing, so should all have 
an equal opportunity of aiming at it. This is a right 
which we are so offended at being deprived of, that 
though I remember to have known a man reputed a| 
good companion, who seldom opened his mouth in com- 
pany, unless to swallow his liquor ; yet I have scarce 
ever heard that appellation given to a very talkative 
person, even when he hath been capable of eiitertaining,j 
unless he hath done this with buffoonery, and made 
the rest amends, by partaking of their scorn togethefj 
with their admiration and applause. 

A well-bred man, therefore^ will not take more of the 
discourse than falls to his share ; nor in this will be 
shew any violent impetuosity of temper^ or exert any 
loudness of voice, even in arguing; for the informatioa 
of the company, and the conviction of his antagonist, 
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are to be liis apparent motives ; not the indulgence of 
his own pride, or an ambitious desire of victory ; which 
latter, if a wise man should entertain, he will be sure 
to conceal with Ms utmost endeavour; since he must 
tnow, that to lay open his vanity in public, is no lesa 
absurd than to lay open his bosom to an enemy, whose 
drawn sword is pointed against it ; for every man hath 
a dagger in his hand ready to stab the vanity of another, 
wherever he perceives it. 

Having now shewn, that the pleasure of conversation 

I must arise from the discourse being on subjects levelled 
to the capacity of the whole company; from being on 
such in which every person is equally interested ; from 
every one's being admitted to his share in the discourse; 
and lastly, from carefully avoidnig all noise, violence, and 
impetuosity ; it might seem proper to lay down some 
particular rules for the choice of those subjects which are 
most likely to conduce to the cheerful delights proposed 
from this social communication ; but as such an attempt 
might appear absurd, from the infinite variety, and per- 
haps too thctatorial in its nature, I shall confine myself 
to rejecting those topics only which seem most foreign to 
this delight, and which are most hkely to be attended 
with consequences rather tending to make society an evil, 

, than to procure us any good from it. 

I And first, I shall mention that which I have hitherto 
only endeavoured to restrain within certain bounds, 
namely, Arguments ; but which, if they were entirely 
banished out of company, especially from mixed assem- 
bhes, and where ladies make part of the society, it would, 
I believe, promote their happiness : they have been some- 
times attended with bloodshed, generally with hatred 

from the conquered party towards his victor ; and scarce 
ever with conviction. Here I except jocose arguments, 
which often produce much mirth ; and serious disputes 
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between men of learning (when none but such are pre- 
sent), which tend to the propagation of knowledge and 
the edification of the company. 

Secondly, Slander ; which, however frequently used, 
or however savoury to the palate of ill-nature, is ei- 
tremely pernicious. As it is often unjust, and highly 
injurious to the person slandered ; and always dangerous, 
especially in large and mixed companies; where BOme- 
times an undesigned oflence is given to an innocent rela- 
tion or friend of such person, who is thus exposed to 
shame and confusion, without having any right to re&eiit 
the affront. Of this there have been very tragical iu- 
sLances ; and 1 have myself aeen some very ridiculous 
ones, but which have given great pain, as well to the 
person offended, as to liim who hath been the innocent 
occasion of giving the offence. 

Thirdly, ail general Keflectiona on countries, religioos, 
and professions, which are always unjust. If these are 
ever tolerable, they are only from the persons who with 
some pleasantry ridicule their own country. It is very 
common among us to cast sarcasms on a neighbouring 
nation, to which we have no other reason to bear an an- 
tipathy, than what is more usual than justifiable, because 
we have injured it : but sure such general satire is not 
founded on truth ; for I have known gentlemen of that 
nation possessed with every good quality which ia to be 
wished in a man, or required in a friend. I remember a 
repartee made by a gentleman of this country, which, 
though it was full of the severest wit, the person to whom 
it was directed could not resent, as he so plainly deserved 
it. He had with great bitterness inveighed against this 
whole people ; upon which, one of them who was present, 
very coolly answered, * I don't know, Sir^ whether I have 
* not more reason to be pleased with the compliment you 
' pay my country, than to be angry with what you say 
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' agaiust it ; since, by your abusing us all so heavily, you 
* have plainly implied you are not of it.' This exposed 
the other to ao much laughter, especially as he was uot 
unexceptionable in hie character, that I believe he was 
sufficiently punished for his ill-mauuered satire. 

Fourthly, Blasphemy, and irreverent mention of re- 
ligiun. I will not here debate what comphment a man 
pays to his own understanding by the profession of in- 
fidelity ; it is sufficient to my purpose^ that he runs a risk 
of giving the crudest offence to persona of a different 
temper; for if a loyalist would be greatly afirouted by 
hearing any indecencies offered to the person of a tem- 
poral prince, how much more bitterly must a man, who 
sincerely believea in such a being as the Almighty, feel 
any irreverence, or insult shewn to his name, his honour, 
or liis institution ? And notwithstanding the impious 
character of the present age, and especially of many 
among those whose more immediate business it is to 
lead men, as well by example as precept, into the 
ways of pietj', there are still sufficient numbers left, 
who pay so honest and sincere a reverence to religion, 
as may give us a reasonable expectation of finding one 
at least of this stamp in every large company. 

A fifth particular to be avoided, is Indecency. We are 
not only to forbear the repeating of such words as would 
give an immediate affront to a lady of reputation ; but 
the raising of any loose ideas tending to the offence of 
that modesty, which, if a young woman hath not some- 
thing more than the affectation of, she is not worthy the 
regard even of a man of pleasure, provided he hath any 
delicacy in his constitution. How inconsistent with good- 
breeding it is to give pain and confusion to such, is suffi- 
ciently apparent ; all double-entendree, and obscene jests, 
are therefore carefully to be avoided before them. But 
suppose no ladies present, nothing can be meaner, lower, 
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and less productive of rational mirth, than this loose 
conversation. For my own part, I cannot conceive how 
the idea of jest or pleasantry came ever to be annexed 
to one of our highest and most serious pleasures. Nor 
can I help observing, to the discredit of &uch merriment, 
that It is commonly the last resource of impotent wit, the 
weak strainings of the lowest, silliest, and dullest fellows 
in the world. 

Sixthly, you are to avoid knowingly mentioning any 
thing which may revive in any person the remembrance 
of some past accident ; or raise an uneasy reflection on a 
present misfortune, or corporal blemish. To maintain this 
rule nicely, perhaps, requires great delicacy; but it is 
absolutely necessary to a well-bred man. I have ob- 
served numberless breaches of it; many, I believe, pro- 
ceeding from negligence and inadvertency ; yet I aiQ 
afraid some may be too justly imputed to a malicious 
desire of triumphing in our own superior happiness and 
perfections ; now, when it proceeds from this motive, it 
is not easy to imagine any thing more criminal. 

Under this head I shall caution my well-bred reader 
against a common fault, much of the same nature ; which 
is, mentioning any particular quality as absolutely essen- 
tial to either man or woman, and exploding all those who 
want it. This renders every one uneasy, who is in the 
least self -conscious of the defect, I have heard a boor of 
fashion declare in the presence of women remarkably 
plain, that beauty waa the chief perfection of that sex ; 
and an essential, without which no woman waa worth re- 
garding. A certain method of putting all those in the 
room, who are but suspicious of their defect that way, 
out of countenance. 

1 shall mention one fault more, which is, not paying a 
proper regard to the present temper of the company, or 
the occasion of their meeting, in introducing a topic of 
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converaation, by which as great an absurdity is some- 
tunea committed, as it would be to sing a dirge at a 
wedding, or an epithaiamium at a funeral. 

Thus I have, I think, enumerated most of the principal 
errors which we are apt to fall into in conversation ; and 
though, perhaps, some particulars worthy of remark may 
have escaped me, yet an attention to what I have here 
said, may enable the reader to discover them. At least 
I am persuaded^ that, if the rules I have now laid down 
were strictly observed, our conversation would, be more 
perfect, and the pleasure resulting from it purer, and more 
unsullied, than at present it is. 

But I must not dismiss this subject without some ani- 
madversions on a particular species of pleasantry, wliich, 
though I am far from being desirous of banishing from 
conversation, requires, most certainly, some reins to 
govern, and some rule to direct it. The reader may 
perhaps guess, I mean Raillery; to which I may apply 
the fable of the lap-dog and the ass ; for while iti some 
hands it diverts and delights us with its dexterity 
and gentleness, in others, it paws, daubs, ofl'ends and 
hurts. 

The end of conversation being the happiness of man- 
kind, and the chief means to procure their dehghl and 
pleasure ; it follows, I think, that nothing can conduce 
to this end, which tends to make a man uneasy and dis- 
aatisfied with himself, or which exposes liim to the scorn 
and contempt of others. I here except that kind of 
raillery, therefore, which is concerned in tossing men out 
of their chairs, tumbling them into water, or any of those 
handicraft jokes which are exercised on those notable 
persons, commonly known by the name of buffoons ; who 
are contented to feed their belly at the price of their 
br — eh, and to carry off the wine and the p — ss of a 
great man together. This 1 pass by, as well as all 
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remarks oa the genius of the great men themselves, who 
are (to fetch a phrase from school, a phrase not impro- 
perly mentioned on this occasion) great dabs of this kind 
of facetiousness. 

But leaving all such persons to expose human nature 
among themselves, I shall recommend to my well-bred 
man, who aims at raillery, the excelleat character given 
of Horace by Persiua, 

Omitv Vafcr viiiam ridenti FJaccua amico 
Tangit, el admisma circum pracordia luditf 
Calhdui ezcuato popuhtm rutpendtrre nato. 

Thus excellently rendered by the late ingenious translator 
of that obscure author. 

Tet Mulii flhrowJ HoraoB, with diaportive witf 
Bally tis Eriend, eld! tickle white he bit ; 
Wiaoing access, he plny'd ftroand tho b«atC, 
And gently touching, prick'd the tainted part. 
The crowd he sneer' J ; hut sneer'd with «uch a grace. 
It pasa'd (or downrigbti InnMecwB of face. 

The raillery which is consistent with good-breedins, 
ia a gentle animadversion, on some foible ; which, wMle 
it raises a laugh in the rest of the company, doth not put 
the person rallied out of countenance, or expose him to 
shame and contempt. On the contrary, the jest should 
be so delicate, that the object of it should be capable of 
joining in the mirth it occasions. 

All great vices therefore, misfortunes, and notorious 
blemishes of mind or body, are Improper subjects of 
raillery. Indeed, a hint at such ia an abuse, and an 
affront which is sure to give the person (unless he be 
one shameless and abandoned) pain and uneasiness, and 
should be received with contempt, instead of applause, 
by all the rest of the company. 

Again ; the nature and quality of the person are to be 
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considered. As to the first, Bome men will not bear any 
raillery at all. I remember a geTitleman, who declared, 
* He never made a jest, nor would ever take one.' I do 
not, indeed, greatly recommend such a person for a com- 
panion ; but at the same time, a well-bred man, who is 
to consult the pleasure and happiness of the whole, is not 
at liberty to make any one present uneasy. By the 
quality, T mean the sex, degree, profession^ and circum- 
stances ; on which head I need not be very particular. 
With regard to the two former, all raillery on ladies and 
superiors should be extremely fine and gentle ; and with 
respect to the latter, any of the rules I have above laid 
down, most of which are to be applied to it, will aObrd 
sufficient caution. 

Lastly, A consideration is to be had of the persons 
before whom we rally. A man will be justly uneasy at 
being reminded of those railleries in one company, which 
he would very patiently bear the imputation of in another. 
Instances on this head are so obvious, that they need 
not be mentioned. In short, the whole doctrine of raillery 
is comprised in this famous line ; 

k 

w And now methinks I hear some one cry out, that such 
' restrictions are, in effect, to exclude all raillery from 
conversation ; and to confess the truth, it is a weapon 
from which many persons will do wisely in totally ab- 
staining ; for it is a weapon which doth the more mischief, 
by how much the blunter it is. The sharpest wit there- 
fore is only to be indulged the free use of it; for no 
more than a very slight touch is to be allowed ; no hack- 
ing, nor bruising, as if they were to hew a carcass for 
hounds, as Shakspeare phrases it. 



' Quid dc quoque viro, et cut dicas^ siEpo cravek>.' 
Be cautious uAaf^ou s&y, of wJunn&nd to whom. 
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Not is it sufficient that it be sharp, it must be used 
likewise with the utmost tendemeas and good-nature; 
and as the nicest dexterity of a gladiator ia shewn in 
being able to hit without cutting deep, so is this of our 
raiUier, who is rather to tickle than wound. 

True raillery indeed consists either in playing on pec- 
cadillos, which, however they may be censured by some, 
are not esteemed as really blemishes in a character in the 
company where they are made the subject of mirth ; 
as too much freedom with the bottle, or too much 
indulgence with women, &c. 

Or, secondly, in pleasantly representing real good 
qualities in a false hght of shame, and bantering them 
as ill ones. So genefosity may be treated as prodigality ; 
economy as avarice, true courage as fool- hardiness : and 
so of the rest. 

Lastly, in ridiculing men for vices and faults which 
they are known to be free from. Thus the cowardice 

of A le, the duliiess of Ch d, the unpoUteness of 

D ton, may be attacked without danger of offence; 

and thus Lyt n may be censured for whatever vice 

or folly you please to impute to him. 

And however limited these bounds may appear to 
some, yet, in skilful and witty hands, I liave known 
raillery, thus confined, afford a very diverting, as well 
as inoffensive entertainment to the whole company. 

I shall conclude this essay with these two observations, 
which I think may be clearly deduced from what hath 
been said. 

First, that every person who indulges his Ill-nature or 
vanity, at the espence of others ; and in introducing 
uneasiuess, vexation, and confusion into society, how- 
ever exalted or high-titled he may be, is thoroughly 
ill-bred. 

Secondly, that whoever from the goodness of his dis- 
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position or understanding, endeavours to Ms utmost to cul- 
tivate the good-humour and happiness of others, and to 
contribute to the ease and comfort of all his acquaintance, 
however low in rank fortune may have placed him, or 
however clumsy he may be in his figure or demeanour, 
hath, in the truest sense of the word, a claim to good- 
breeding. 
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I HAVE often thought it a melancholy instance of the 
great depravity of human nature, that, whilst so many 
men have employed then" utmost abihties to invent 
systems, by which the artful and cunning part of man- 
kind may be enabled to impose on the re&t of the world, 
few or none should have stood up the champions of the 
innocent and undesigning, and have endeavoured to arm 
them against imposition. 

Those who predicate of man in general, that he is an 
animal of this or that dispoeition, seem to me not sufl&- 
ciently to have studied human nature ; for that immense 
variety of characters, so apparent in men even of the 
same climate, religion, and education, which gives the 
poet a sufficient licence, as I apprehend, for saying that, 

Man diSera more (roni maor than man from beast, 

could hardly exist; unless the distinction had some ori- 
ginal foundation in nature itself. Nor is it perhaps a 
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less proper predicament of the genius of a tree, that it 
wjU flourish so many years, loves such a soil, bears such 
a fruit, &c. than of man in general, that he is good, bad, 
fierce, tame, honest, or cunning 

This original difference will, I think, alone account for 
that very early and strong inclination to good or evil, 
which distinguishes different dispositions in children, in 
their first infancy ; in the most uninformed savages, who, 
can be thought to have altered their nature by no rules, 
nor artfully acquired habits ; and lastly, in persons, who 
from the same education, &c. might be thought to have 
directed nature the same way ; yet, among all these, 
there subsists, as I have before hinted, so manifest and 
extreme a difference of inchnation or character, that 
almost obliges ua, I think, to acknowledge some unac- 
quired, original distinction, in the nature or soul of one 
man, from that of another. 

Thus without asserting, in general, that man is a de- 
ceitful animal ; we may, I beUeve, appeal for instances of 
deceit to the behaviour of some children and savages. 
When this quality therefore is nourished and improved 
by education, in which we are taught rather to conceal 
vices, than to cultivate virtues ; when it hath sucked in 
the instruction of politicians, and is instituted in the Art 
of thriving, it will be no wonder that it should grow to 
that monstrous height to which we sometimes see it 
arrive. This Art of thriving being the very reverse of 
that doctrine of the Stoics, by which men were taught 
to consider themselves as fellow citizens of the world, 
and to labour jointly for the common good, without any 
private distinction of their own : whereas this, on the 
contrary, points out to every individual his own parti- 
cular and separate advantage, to which he is to sacrifice 
the interest of all others ; which he is to consider as his 
Summum Bonum^ to pursue with his utmost diligence 
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and industry, and to acquire by all means whatever. 
Now when this noble end is once established, deceit 
must immediately suggest itself as the necessary means ; 
for, as it is impossible that any man endowed with rational 
faculties, and being in a state of freedom, should will- 
ingly agree, without some motive of love or friendship, 
absolutely to sacrifice his own interest to that of another, 
it becom,e3 necessary to impose upon him, to persuade 
him, that his own good is designed, and that he will be 
a gainer by coming into those schemes, which are, in 
reality, calculated for his destruction. And this, if I 
mistake not, is the very essence of that excellent art, 
called the Art of Pohtics. 

Thus while the crafty and designing part of mankind, 
consulting only their own separate advantage, endeavour 
to maintain one constant imposition on others, the whole 
world becomes a vast masquerade, where the greatest part 
appear disguised under false vizora and habits ; a very 
few only showing their own faces, who become, by bo 
doing, the astonishment and ridicule of all the rest. 

But however cunning the disguise be which a masquer- 
ader wears ; however foreign to his age, degree, or cir- 
cumstance, yet if closely attended to, he very rarely 
escapes the discovery of an accurate observer ; for Nature, 
which unwillingly submits to the imposture, is ever en- 
deavouring to peep forth and show herself ; nor can the 
cardinal, the friar, or the judge, long conceal the sot* the 
gamester, or the rake. 

In the same manner will those disguises, which are 
worn on the greater stage, generally vanish, or prove 
ineffectual to impose the assumed for the real character 
upon us, if we employ sufHcient dihgence and attention 
^ in the scrutiny. But as this discovery is of infinitely 
H greater consequence to us ; and as, perhaps, all are not 
H equally quaUfied to make it, I shall venture to set down 
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some few rules, the eiEcacy (I had ahnost said infalli- 
bility) of which, I have myself experienced. Nor need 
any man be ashamed of wanting or receiving instructions 
on this head ; since that open disposition, which is the 
surest indication of an honest and upright heart, chiefly 
renders us liable to be imposed on by craft and deceit, 
and principally disqualifies us for this discovery. 

Neither will the reader, I hope, be offended, if he 
should here find no observations entirely new to him. 
Nothing can be plainer, or more known, than the general 
rules of morality, and yet thousands of men are thought 
well employed in reviving our remembrance, and enforc- 
ing our practice of them. But though I am convinced 
there are many of my readers whom I am not capable of 
instructing on this head, and who are, indeed, fitter to 
give than receive instructions, at least from me, yet this 
essay may perhaps be of some use to the young and un- 
experienced, to the more open, honest, and considering 
part of mankiudj who, either from ignorance or inatten- 
tion, are daily exposed to all the pernicious desigiis of 
that detestable fiend, hypocrisy. 

I will proceed, therefore, without farther preface, to 
those diagnostics which Nature, I apprehend, gives ns of 
the diseases of the mind, seeing she takes such pains to 
discover those of the body. And first, 1 doubt whether 
the old adage of Fronti nulla Jides, be generally well 
understood ; the meaning of which is commonly taken to 
be, that 'no trust is to be given to the countenance.' 
But what is the context in Juvenal ? 



I 
I 

I 



-Quit enim non vieai abundat 



TriBtibua obacesnis .' 



-Wliat place is not filled with 



auBtere libertmes ? 

Now, that an austere countenance is no token of purity" 
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of heart, I readily concede. So far othervdse, it is, 
perhaps, rather a symptom of the contrary. But the 
satirist surely never intended by these words, whicli 
have grown into a proverb, utterly to depreciate an art, 
on which so wise a man as Aristotle hath thought proper 
to compose a treatise. 

The truth is, we almost universally mistake the 
symptoms which Nature kindly holds forth to us ; 
and err as grossly as a physician would, who should 
Conclude, that a very high pulse Is a certain indication 
of health ; but sure the faculty would rather impute 
such 3 mistake to his deplorable ignorance than con- 
clude from it that the pulse could give a skilful and 
sensible observer no infonuation of the patient's dis- 
temper. 

In the same manner, I conceive the passions of men 
do commonly imprint sufficient marks on the counten- 
ance; and it is owing chiefly to waut of skill in the 
observer that physiognomy is of eo little use and credit 
in the world. 

But our errors in this disquisition would be Uttle 
wondered at, if it was acknowledged, that the few 
rules, which generally prevail on this head, are utterly 
false, and the very reverse of truth. And this will 
perhaps appear, if we condescend to the examination 
of some particulars. Let us begin with the instance, 
given us by the poet above, of austerity ; which, as he 
shews us, was held to indicate a chastity, or severity 
of morals, the contrary of which, as himself shews us, 
is true. 

Among uSj this austerity, or gravity of countenance, 
passes for wisdom, with just the same equity of preten- 
eiou. My lord Shaftesbury teUs us that gravity is of 
the essence of imposture. I will not venture to say, 
that it certainly denotes folly, though I have known 
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some of the silliest fellows ia the world very eminently 
possessed of it. The affections which it indicateSt and 
which we shall seldom err in suspecting to lie under 
it, are pride, ill-nature, and cunning. Three qualities, 
which when we know to be inherent in any man, we 
have no reason to desire any farther discovery to in- 
struct us, to deal as little and as cautiously with him 
as we are able. 

But though the world often pays a respect to these 
appearances, which they do not deserve; they rather 
attract admiration than love, and inspire us rather with 
awe than confidence. There is a countenance of a con- 
trary kind, which hath been called a letter of recom- 
mendation ; which throws our arms open to receive 
the poison, diveete ua of all kind of apprehension, 
and disarms us of all caution : I mean that glavering 
sneering smile, of which the greater part of mankind 
are extremely fond, conceiving it to be the sign of ^ 
goml-nature; whereas this is generally a compound ^fl| 
malice and fraud, and as surely indicates a bad heart,^( 
as a galloping pulse doth a fever. 

Men are chiefly betrayed into this deceit, by a gross, 
but common mistake of good-humour for good-nature. 
Two qualities, so far from bearing any resemblance to 
each other, that they are almost opposites. Good-nature 
is that benevolent and amiable temper of mind, wliich 
disposes us to feel the misfortunes, and enjoy the 
happiness of others ; and, consequently, pushes us on 
to promote the latter, and prevent the former ; and 
that without any abstract contemplation on the beauty 
of virtue, and without the allurements or terrors of 
religion. Now good-humour is nothing more than the 
triumph of the mind, when reflecting on its own 
happiness, and that, perhaps, from having compared 
I with the inferior happiness of others. 
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If this be allowed, I believe we may admit that 
glavering smile, whose principal ingredient is malice, 
to be the symptom of good-humour. And here give 
me leave to define this word malice, as I doubt, whether 
it be not, in nommon speech so often confounded with 
envy, that common readers may not have very distioct 
ideas between them ; but as envy is a repining at the 
good of others, compared with our own, so malice is a 
rejoicing at their evil, on the same comparison. And 
thus it appears to have a very close affinity to the male- 
volent disposition, which I have above described under 
the word good-humour; for nothing is truer, than that 
observation of Shakspeare ; 

A naan laaj amile, and amile, and be a villain. 

But how alien must this countenance be to that 
heavenly frame of soul, of which Jesus Christ himself 
was the most perfect pattern ; of which blessed person 
it is recorded, that he never was once aeen to laugh, 
during his whole abode on earth. And what indeed hath 
good-nature to do with a smiling countenance ? It would 
be like a purse in the hand.^ of a miser, which he could 
never use. For admitting, that laughing at the vicsB 
and follies of mankind is entirely innocent (which is 
more, perhaps,, than we ought to admit), yet, surely, their 
miseries and misfortunes are no subjects of mirth ; and 
with these, Quis non vicua abundat? the world is so full 
of them, that scarce a day passes without inclining a 
truly good-natured man rather to tears than merriment. 

Mr. Hobbea teUs us, that laughter arises from pride, 
which is far froni being a good-natured passion. And 
though I would not severely discountenance all indul- 
gence of it, since laughter, while confined to vice and 
folly, is no very cruel punishment on the object, and 
may be attended with good consequences to him ; yet, 
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we shall, I believe, find, on a careful examination into 
its motive, that it is not produced from good-nature. But 
this is one of the first efibrts of the mind, which few- 
attend to, or, indeed, are capable of discovering; and 
however self-love may make us pleased with seeing a 
blemish in another, which we are ourselves free from, 
yet compassion, on the first reflection of any unhappiness 
in the object, immediately puts a stop to it in good minds. 
For instance ; suppose a person well-drest should tumble 
in a dirty place in the street ; I am afraid there are few 
who would not laugh at the accident : Now, what is this 
laughter, other than a convulsive extasy, occasioned by 
the contemplation of our own happiness, compared with 
the unfortunate person's? a pleasure which seems to 
savour of ill-nature; but as this is one of those first, 
and as it were spontaneous motions of the soul, which 
few, as I have said, attend to, and none can prevent; 
so it doth not properly constitute the character. When 
we come to reflect on the uneasiness this person suflers, 
laughter, in a good and delicate mind, will begin to 
change itself into compassion ; and in proportion as this 
latter operates on us, we may be said to have more or 
less good-nature ; but should any fatal consequence, such 
as a violent bruise, or the breaking of a bone, attend the 
fall, the man, who should still continue to laugh, would 
be entitled to the basest and vilest appellation with which 
any language can stigmatise him. 

From what hath been said, I think we may conclude, 
that a constant, settled, glavering, sneering smile in the 
countenance, is so far from indicating goodness, that it 
may be with much confidence depended on as an assur- 
ance of the contrary. 

But I would not be understood here to speak with the 
least regard to that amiable, open, composed, cheerful 
aspect, which is the result of a good conscience, and the 
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emanation o^ a good heart; of both which, it is an in- 
fallible Bymptom; and may be the more depended on, 
as it cannot, I believe, be counterfeited, with any reason- 
able resemblance, by the mcest power of art. 

Neither have I any eye towards that honest, hearty, 
loud chuckle, which shakes the sides of aldermen and 
squires^ without the least provocation of a jest ; pro- y/ 
ceeding chiefly from a full belly ; and is a symptom 
(however strange it may seem) of a very gentle and 
iuoffeusive quality, called dulness, than which nothing is 
more risible ; for, m Mr. Pope, with exquisite pleasantry, 
says ; 

Oentle DialneiB ever Iovcb b joke : 

%.e. one of her own jokes. These are sometimes per- 
formed by the foot, as by leaping over heads^ or chairs, 
or tables, kicks in the b — ch, &c. ; sometimes by the 
hand, as by slaps in the face, pulling off wigs, and infinite 
other dexterities, too tedious to particularize ; sometimes 
by the voice, as by hollowing, huzzaing, and singing 
merry {i.e. dull) catches, by merry {l.e, dul) fellows. 

I^aatly, I do by no means hint at the various laughs, 
titters, tehes, &c. of the fair sex, with whom, indeed, this 
essay hath not any thing to do ; the knowledge of the 
characters of women being foreign to my intended 
purpose ; ae it is in fact a science to which I make not 
the least pretension. 

The smile or sneer which composes the countenance 
I have above endeavoured to describe, ia extremely 
different from all these ; but as I have already dwelt 
pretty long on it, and as my reader will not, I 
apprehend, be liable to mistake it, I shall wind up ray 
caution to him against this symptom, in part of a line of 
Horace ; 

Hie niget tit ; hune tu eaveto. 
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There is one countenance, whicli is the pl^est 
iuBtaace of the general niisundere landing of that adage, 
Fronii nulla fides. This is a fierce aspect, which hath 
the same right to signify courage, as gravity to denote 
wisdom, or a smile good-nature ; whereas experience 
teaches us the contrary, and it passes among most meo 
for the symptom only of a buUy, 

But I am aware, that I shall he reminded of an 
asBertion which I set out with in the beginning of this 
essay, viz. *That nature gives us as sure symptoms 
' of the diseases of the mind, as she doth of those of the 
* body.' To which, what I have now advanced, may 
seem a contradiction. The truth is, nature doth really 
imprint sufficient marks in the countenance, to inform 
an accurate and discerning eye ; but, as such is the pro- 
perty of few, the generality of mankind mistake the 
affectation for the reality ; for, as Affectation always 
overacts her part, it fares with her aa with a farcical 
actor on the stage, whose monstrous overdone griraacea 
are sure to catch the applause of an insensible audience; 
while the truest and finest strokes of nature, represented 
by a judicious and just actor, pass unobserved and 
disregarded. In the eame manner, the true symptoms 
being finer, and leas glaring, make no impression on our 
physiognomist; while the grosser appearances of affecta- 
tion, are sure to attract his eye, and deceive hia judgment. 
Thus that sprightly and penetrating look, which is almost 
a certain token of understanding j that cheerful composedl 
serenity, which always indicates good-nature ; and thai' 
fiery cast of the eyes, which is never unaccompanied 
with courage, are often overlooked; while a formal, 
stately, austere gravity, a glavering fawning smile, 
and a strong contraction of the muscles, pass generally 
on the world for the virtues they only endeavour to 
affect. 
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But as these rules are, I believe, none of them without 
some exceptions ; as they are of no use, but to an 
observer of much penetration ; lastly, as a more subtle 
hypocrisy wiU sometimes escape undiscovered from the 
highest discernment ; let u& see if we have not a more 
infallible guide to direct us to the knowledge of men ; 
one more easily to be attained, and on the efficacy of 
which, we may with the greatest certainty rely. 

And, surely, the actions of men seem to be the justest 
interpreters of their thoughts, and the truest standards by 
which we may judge them. By their fruits you shall 
know them is a saying of great wisdom, as well as 
authority. And indeed, this is so certain a method of 
acquiring the knowledge I contend for, that, at first ap- 
pearance, it seems absolutely perfect, and to want no 
manner of assistance. 

There are, however, two causes of our mistakes on this 
head ; and which leads us into forming very erroneous 
judgments of men, even while their actions stare us in 
the face, and^ as it were, hold a candle lo us, by which 
we may see into them. 

The first of these is, when we take their own words 
against their actions. This (if I may borrow another 
illustration from physic) is no less ridiculous than it 
would be of a learned professor of that art, when he per- 
ceives his light-headed patient is in the utmost danger, 
to take his word that he is well. This error is infinitely 
more common than its estreme absurdity would persuade 
us was possible. And many a credulous person hath 
been ruined by trusting to the assertions of another, who 
must have preserved himself, had he placed a wiser 
confidence in his actions. 

The second is an error still more general. This is 
when we take the colour of a man's actions, not from 
their own visible tendency, but from his public character : 
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when we believe what others say of him, in opposition 
to what we Bee him do. How often do we suffer our- 
selves to be deceived, out of the credit of a fact, or out 
of ajuat opinion of its heinousness, by the reputed dignity 
or honesty of the person who did it ? How common are 
Buch ejaculations as these? *0! it is impossible he 
' should be guilty of any such thing ; he must have done 

* it by mistake ; he could not design it. I will never 

* believe any ill of him. So good a man V &c. when, in 
reality, the mistake lies only in his character. Nor is 
there any more simple, unjust, and insufficient method of 
judging mankind, than by public estimation, which is 
oftener acquired by deceit, partiality, prejudice, and such 
like, than by real desert. I will venture to aflBrm, that I 
have known some of the best sort of men in the worlds 
(to use the vulgar phrase) who would not have scrupled 
cutting a friend's throat ; and a fellow, whom no man 
should be seen to speak to, capable of the highest acts of 
friendship and benevolence. 

Now it will be necessary to divest ourselves of both 
those errors, before we can reasonably hope to att^un 
any adequate knowledge of the true characters of men. 
Actions are their own best expositors ; and though crimes 
may admit of alleviating circumstances, which may pro- 
|>erly induce a judge to mitigate the punishment; from 
the motive for instance, as necessity may lessen the 
crime of robbery, when compared to wantonness or 
vanity; or from some circumstance attendiag the fact 
itself, as robbing a stranger, or an enemy, compared with 
committing it on a friend or benefactor ; yet the crime is 
still robbeni*, and the person who commits it is a robber; 
though he should pretend to have done it with a good 
dodgn, or the world should concur in calling him an 
honest man. 

But I am aware of »iiother objection, which may be 
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made to my doctrine, vk. admitting that the actioM of 
men are the surest evidence of their character, that this 
knowledge comes too late ; that it is to caution us against 
a highwayman after he hath plundered us, or against an 
incendiary after he hath fired our house. 

To which I answer, that it is not against force, but 
deceit, which I am here seeking for armour, against those 
who can injure ua only by obtaining our good opinion. 
If, therefore, t can instruct my reader, from what sort of 
persona he is to withhold this opinion, and inform him of 
all, or at least the principal arts, by which deceit proceeds 
to ingratiate itself with us, by which he will be effectu- 
ally enabled to defeat his purpose, I shall have sufficiently 
satisfied the design of this essay, 

And here, the first caution I shall give him is against 
flattery, which I am convinced no one uses, without 
some design on the person flattered. I remember to 
have heard of a certain nobleman^ who, though he was 
an immoderate lover of receiving flattery himself, was so 
far from being guilty of this vice to others, that he was 
remarkably free in telling men their faults. A friend, 
wlio had his intimacy, one day told him, he wondered 
that he who loved flattery better than any man hving, 
did not return a little of it himself, which he might be 
sure would bring him back such a plentiful interest. To 
which he answered, though he admitted the justness of the 
observation, he could never tlihik of giving away what he 
was 80 extremely covetous of Indeed, whoever knows any 
thing of the nature of men, how greedy they are of praise, 
and how backward in bestowing it on others ; that it is a 
debt seldom paid, even to the greatest merit, till we are 
compelled to it, may reasonably conclude, that this pro- 
fusion, this voluntary throwing it away on those who do 
not deserve it, proceeds, as Martial says of a beggar's pre- 
sent, from some other motive than generosity or good-will. 

VOL. IX. £ E 
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But indeed there are few, whose vanity is so foul a 
feeder to digest fiattery, if undisguised ; it must impose 
on us, in order to allure us ; before we can relish it, we 
must call it by some othel* name ; such as, a just esteem 
of, and respect for our real worth; a debt due to our 
merit, and not a present to our pride. 

Suppose it should be really so, and we should have all 
these great or good qualities which are extolled in us ; 
yet, considering, as I have said above, with what reluct- 
ance such debts are paid, we may justly suspect some 
design in the person, who so readily and forwardly offers 
it to us. It is well observed, that we do not attend, 
without uneasiness, to praises in which we have no con- 
cern, much less shall we be eager to utter and exaggerate 
the praise of another, without some expectations from it. 

A flatterer, therefore, is a just object of our distrust, 
and will, by prudent men, be avoided. 

Next to the flatterer, is the professor, who carries his 
afiection to you still farther ; and on a shght, or no 
acquaintance, embraces, hugs, kisses, and vows the 
greatest esteem for your person, parts, and virtues. To 
know whether this friend is sincere, you have only to 
examine into the nature of friendship, which is always 
founded either on esteem or gratitude, or perhaps on 
both. Now, esteem, admitting every requisite for its 
formation present, and these are not a few, is of very 
slow growth ; it is an involuntary affection, rather apt 
to give us pain than pleasure, and therefore meets with 
no encouragement in our minds, which it creeps into by 
small and almost imperceptible degrees ; and, perhaps, 
when it hath got an absolute possession of us, may re- 
quire some other ingredient to engage our friendship to 
its own object. It appears then pretty plain, that this 
mushroom passion here mentioned, owes not its original 
to esteem. Whether it can possibly flow from gratitude, 
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which may, indeed, produce it more immediately, you 
will more easily judge ; for though there are some minds, 
whom uo benefits can in&pire with gratitude, there are 
more» I believej who conceive this affection without even 
a supposed obUgation. If, therefore, you can assure 
yourself it is impossible he should imagine himsehT 
obliged to you, you may be satisfied that gratitude is 
not the motive to his friendBhip, Seeing then that you 
can derive it from neither of these fountains, you may 
well be justified in suspecting its falsehood ; and, if so, 
you will act as wisely in receiving it into your heart ae 
he doth who knowingly lodges a viper in his bosom, or 
a thief in his house. Forgive the acta of your enemies 
hath been thought the highest maxim of morality : Fear 
the professions of your friends is,^ perhaps, the wisest. 

The third character against which an open heart 
should be alarmed, is a Promiser ; one who rises another 
step in friendship. The man, who is wantonly profuse 
of his promises, ought to sink his credit as much as a 
tradesman would by uttering a great number of pro- 
missory uotes, payable at a distant day. The truest 
conclusion in both cases is^ that neither intend, or will 
be able, to pay. And as the latter, most probably, 
^Uends to cheat you of your money, so the former, at 
least, designs to cheat you of your thanks ; and it is 
well for you, if he hath no deeper purpose^ and that 
vanity is the only evil passion to which he destines you 
a sacrifice. 

I would not be here understood to point at the pro- 
mises of pohtical great men, which they are supposed to 
lie under a necessity of giving in great abundance, and 
the value of them is so well known, that few are to be 
imposed on by them. The professor I here mean, is he, 
who on all occasions is ready, of his own head» and 
unasked, to promise favours. This is such another in- 
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stance of generosity as his who relieves his friend in 
distress by a draught on * Aldgate pump. Of these 
there are several kinds, some who promise what they 
never intend to perform ; others who promise what they 
are not sure they can perform; and others again, who 
promise so many, that, like debtors, being not able to 
pay all their debts, they afterwards pay none. 

The man who is inquisitive into the secrets of your 
affairs, with which he hath no concern, is another object 
of your caution. Men no more desire another's secrets 
to conceal them, than they -would another's purse for the 
pleasure only of carrying it. 

Nor is a slanderer less wisely to be avoided, unless 
you choose to feast on your neighbour's faults, at the 
price of being served up yourself at the tables of others ; 
for persons of this stamp are generally impartial in their 
abuse. Indeed, it is not always possible totally to escape 
them ; for being barely known to them, is a sure title to 
their calumny ; but the more they are admitted to your 
acquaintance, the more you will be abused by them. 

I fear the next character I shall mention, may give 
offence to the grave part of mankind ; for whose wisdom 
and honesty I have an equal respect ; but I must, how- 
ever, venture to caution my open-hearted reader against 
a saint. No honest and sensible man will understand 
me, here, as attempting to declaim against sanctity of 
morals. The sanctity I mean is that which flows from 
the lips, and shines in the countenance. It may be said, 
perhaps, that real sanctity may wear these appearances ; 
and how shall we then distinguish with any certainty, 
the true from the fictitious ? I answer, that if we admit 
this to be possible, yet, as it is likewise possible that it 
may be only counterfeit, and, as in fact it is so ninety- 

* A mercantile phrase for a bad note. 
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nine times in a hundred, it is better that one real aaiut 
should suffer a little unjust suspicion than ninety-nine 
villains should impose on the world, and be enabled to 
perpetrate their villainies under this mask. 

But, to say tlie truth ; a sour, morose, ill-natured, cen- 
sorious sanctity, never is, nor can be sincere. Is a readi- 
ness to despise, to hate, and to condemn, the temper of a 
Christian ? Can he, who passes sentence on the souls of 
men with more delight and triumph than the devil can 
execute it, have the impudence to pretend himself a dis- 
ciple of one who died for the sins of mankind ? Is not 
such a sanctity the true mark of that hypocrisy, which in 
many places of scripture, and particularly in the twenty- 
third chapter of St, Matthew, is so bitterly inveighed 
against? 

As this is a most detestable character in society ; and 
as its malignity is more particularly bent against the best 
and worthiest men, the sincere and open-hearted, whom 
it persecutes with inveterate envy and hatred, I shall 
lake some pains in the ripping it up, and exposing the 
horrors of ita inside, that we may all shun it ; and at the 
same time will endeavour so plainly to describe its out- 
side^ that we shall hardly be liable, by any mistake, to 
fall into its snares. 

With regard then to the inside (if I am allowed that 
expression) of this character, the scripture- writers have 
employed uncommon labour in dissecting it. Let us 
hear our Saviour himself, in the chapter above cited. 
' It devours widows' houses ; it makes its proselytes two- 
* fold more the children of hell ; it omits the weightier 
' matters of law, judgment, mercy, and faith ; it strains* 
' off a gnat, and swallows a camel ; it is full of extortion 

• So tB the Greek, whtch the transktorB have ndatalien; ihey render 
it, xtrain at a gnatt i.e, etruggle in awallawing; whereas, in reality, tha 
Chreek word la, to Btroin through a oatleader; and the idea is, that 
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*■ and excess.* St. Panlj in his First Epiade to Timothy, 
says of them, *That they speak lies, and their con- 
' science is seared with a red-hot iron.' And in many 
parts of the Old Testament, as in Job ; * Ijet the hy- 
' pocrite reign not, lest Uie people be ensnared : ' And 
Solomon in his Proverbs ; * An hypocrite with his 

* mouth destroyeth his neighbour.' 

In the several texts, most of the enormities of this 
character are described ; but there is one which deserves 
a fuller comment, as pointing at its very essence : I mean 
the thirteenth verse of the twenty-third chapter of St. 
Matthew, where Jesus addresses himself thus to the 
Pharisees : ' Hypocrites ; for ye shut up the kingdom 

* of Heaven against men ; for ye neither go in your- 

* selves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to 

* go in.' 

This is an admirable picture of sanctified hypocrisy, 
which will neither do good itself, nor suffer o^ers to 
do it. But if we understand the text figuratively, we 
may apply it to that censorious quality of this vice, 
which, as it will do nothing honestly to deserve reputa- 
tion, so is it ever industrious to deprive others of the 
praises due to their virtues. It confines all merit to 
those external forms which are fully particularized in 
scripture; of these it is itself a rigid observer; hence, 
it must derive all honour and reward in this world, nay 
and even in the next, if it can impose on itself so far 
as to imagine itself capable of cheating the Almighty 
and obtaining any reward there. 

Now a galley-slave, of an envious disposition, doth 
not behold a man free from chains, and at his ease, with 
more envy than persons in these fetters of sanctity view 

though they pretend their oonsoienoeB are so fine, that a gnat U with 
difficolty strained throagh them, yet they can, if they please, open them 
wide enongb to admit a camel. 
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the rest of mankind, especially such as they behold with- 
out them entering into the kingdom of Heaven. These 
are, indeed, the objects of their highest animosity, and 
are always the surest marks of their detraction. Persona 
of more goodness than knowledge of mankind, when 
they are ealumuiated by these saints, are, I beUeve, apt 
to impute the calumny to an ignorance of their real 
character ; and imagine, if they could better inform the 
said saints of their innate worth, they should be better 
treated by them ; but, alas ! this is a total mistake ; the 
more good a sanctified hypocrite knows of an open and 
an honest man, the more he envies and hates him, and 
the more ready he is to seize or invent an opportunity of 
detracting from his real merit. 

But en\^ ia not their only motive of hatred to good 
men ; they are eternally jealous of being seen through, 
and, consequently, exposed by them. A hypocrite, in 
society, lives in the same apprehension with a thief who 
lies concealed in the mid&t of the family he is to rob; 
for this fancies himself perceived, when he ia least so; 
every motion alarms him ; he fears he is discovered, and 
is suspicious that every one, who enters the room, knows 
where he is hid, and is coming to seize him. And thus, 
as nothing hates more violently than fear, many an inno- 
cent person, who suspects no evil intended him, is detested 
by him who intenda it. 

Now, in destroying the reputation of a virtuous and 
good man, the hypocrite imagines he hath disarmed hia 
enemy of all weapons to hurt him ; and, therefore, this 
eancti&ed hypocrisy is not more industrious to conceal its 
own vices, than to obscure and contaminate the virtues of 
others. As the business of such a man's life ia to procure 
praise by acquiring and maintaining an undeserved char- 
acter ; so is his utmost care employed to deprive those, 
who have an honest claim to the character himself afects 
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only, of all emoluments which would otherwise arise to 
them from it. 

The prophet Isaiah speaks of these people, where he 
says, ' Woe unto them who call evil good, and good evil ; 
' that put darkness for light, and Hght for darkness,' &c. 
In his sermon on which text the witty Dr. South hath 
these words :- — ' Detraction is that killing poisonous arrow, 

* drawn out of the devil's quiver, which is always flying 

* aboutj and doing execution in the dark, against which 
' )to virtue is a defence^ no innocence a security. It is a 

* weapon forged in hell, and formed by that prime 

* artificer and engineer, the devil ; and none but that 

* great God who knows all things, and can do aU things, 
' can protect the best of men against it.' 

To these, likewise, Martial alludes in the following 

lines : 

JJl bene loquatur aentialqy« MaTnercftt, 
E^eere aullie, Aitle, VMrii*itt point. 



1 have been somewhat difliisive in the censorious 
branch of this character, as it is a very pernicious one ; 
and (according to what I have observed) httle known and 
attended to. I shall not describe all its other quahttes. 
Lideed there is no species of mischief which it doth not 
produce. For, not to mention the private villainies it 
daily transacts, most of the great evils which have 
affected society, wars, murders, and massacres, have 
owed their original to this abominable vice ; which h 
the destroyer of the innocent, and protector of the guilty ; 
which hath introduced all manner of evil into the world, 
and hath almost expelled every grain of good out of it. 
Doth it not attempt to cheat men into the pursuit of 
sorrow and misery, under the appearance of virtue, and 
to frighten them from mirth and pleasure under the 
colour of vice, or, if you please, sin ? Doth it not attempt 
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to gild over that poisonous potion, made up of malevo- 
lence* austerity, and such cursed ingredients, wliile it 
embitters the , delightful draught of innocent pleasure 
with the nauseous relish of fear and shame ? 

No wonder then that this malignant cursed dispOBitioc, 
which 13 the disgrace of human nature, and the bane of 
society, should be spoken against, with such remarkable 
bitterness, by the benevolent author of our rehgion, par- 
ticularly in the thirty-third verse of the above-cited 
chapter of St. Matthew. 

Ye setyimts^ ye generation of vipers^ how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell ? 

Having now dispatched the inside of this character* 
and, as I apprehend, said enough to make any one avoid, 
I am sure sufficient to make a Christian detest it, nothing 
remains but to examine the outside, in order to furnish 
honest men with sufficient rules to discover it. And in 
this we shall have the same divine guide whom we have 
in the former part followed. 

First then. Beware of that sanctified appearance, * that 

* whited sepulchre, which looks beautiful outward, and 
' is within full of all uncleanness. Those who make 

* clean the outside of the platter, but within are full 
' of extortion and excess/ 

Secondly, Look well to those 'who bind heavy bur- 
' dens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men's 
' shoulders ; but they themselves will not move them 
' with one of their fingers.' 

' These heavy burdens (says Durket) were counsels 

* and directions, rules and canons, austerities and severi- 

* ties, which the Pharisees introduced and imposed upon 
' their hearers. ' This requires no farther comment ; for 
as I have before said, these hypocrites place all virtue, 
and all religion, in the observation of those austerities 
and severities, without which the truest and purest good- 
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ness will never receive their commendation ; but how 
different this doctrine is from the temper of Christianity 
may be gathered by that total of all Christian morality 
wil^ which JesuB sums up the excellent precepts de- 
livered in his divine sermon : * Therefore, do unto all 

* men as ye would they should do unto you : for this is 

* the law and the prophets.' 

Thirdly, Beware of sdl ostentation of virtue, goodness, 
or piety. By this ostentation I mean that of the counten- 
ance and the mouth, or of some external forms. And, 
this, I apprehend, is the meaning of Jesus, where he 
says, ' They do their works to be seen of men,' as ap- 
pears by the context ; * they make broad tiieir phylac- 

* teries, and enlarge the borders of their garments/ 
These phylacteries were certain scrolls of parchment, 
whereon were written the ten commandments, and par- 
ticular parts of the Mosaic law, which they ostentatiously 
wore on their garments, thinking by that ceremony to 
fulfil the precept delivered to them in a verse of Deuter- 
onomy, though they neglected to fulfil the laws they 
wore thus about them. 

Another instance of their ostentation was ' making 

' long prayers, i.e. (says Burket) making long prayers 

* (or, perhaps, pretending to make them) in the temples 

* and synagogues for widows, and thereupon persuading 
' them to give bountifully to the corban, or the common 

* treasure of the temple, some part of which was em- 
' ployed for their maintenance. Learn, 1. It is no new 

* tiling for designing hypocrites to cover the foulest 

* transgression with the cloak of rehgion. The Phari- 

* sees make long prayers a cover for their covetousness. 

* 2. That to make use of religion in policy, for worldly 

* advantage' sake, is the way to be damned with a 

* vengeance for religion's sake.' 

Again says Jesus — ' in paying tithe of mint and anise 
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' and. cummin^ while they omit the weightier matters of 
' the law, judgment, mercy, and faith.' By which we 
are not to underataEd (nor would I be understood so to 
mean) any inhibition of paying the priest his dues; but, 
as my commentator observes, ' an ostentation of a precise 

* keeping the law in smaller matters, and neglecting 

* weightier duties. They paid tithe of mint, anise, and 

* cummin (Le. of the minutest and most worthless 

* things), but at the same time omitted judgment, mercy, 
' and faith; that is, just dealing among men, charity 

* towards the poor, and faithfulnesB in their promises 

* and covenants one with another. This, says our 

* Saviour, is to strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel; 

* a proverbial expression, intimating, that some persons 

* pretend great niceness and Bcrupulosity about small 

* matters, and none, or but little, about duties of the 
' greatest moment. Hence, note, that hypocrites lay 

* the greatest stress upon the least matters in reUgion, 

* and place holiness most in these things where God 

* places it least.* Ye tithe mint, &c., but neglect the 
weightier matters of the law. * This is^ indeed, the 

* bane of all religion and true piety, to prefer rituals 

* and human institutions before divine commands, and 
' the practice of natural religion. Thus to do is a certain 

* sign of gross hypocrisy.' 

Nothing can, in fact, be more foreign to the nature of 
virtue than ostentation. It is truly said of Virtue, that, 
could men behold her naked, they would be all in love 
with her. Here it is implied, that this is a sight very 
rare or difficult to come at ; and, indeed, there is always 
a modest backwardness in true virtue to expose her naked 
beauty. She is conscious of her innate worth, and little 
desirous of exposing it to the pubUc view. It is the 
harlot Vice who constantly endeavours to set off the 
charms she counterfeits, in order to attract men's ap- 
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piftuse, and to work her siiiiBter ends by gaining their 
admiration and their confidence. 

I shall mention but one symptom more of this hypo- 
crisy, and this is a readiness to censure the faults of 
others. ' Judge not,' says Jesus, * lest you be judged.' 
— And again ; ' Why beholdest thou the mote that is 

* in thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam 

* that is in thine own eye ? " On which the above- 
mentioned commentator rightly observes, ' That those 

* "who are most censorious of the lesser infirmities of 

* others, are usually most notoriously guilty of far 

* greater failings themselves.' This sanctified slander 
is, of all, the most severe, bitter, and cruel; and is so 
easily distinguished from that which is either the effect 
of anger or wantonness, and which I have mentioned 
before, that I shall dwell no longer upon it. 

And here I shall dismiss my character of a sanctified 
} hypocrite, with ihe honest wish which Shakspeare hatb 
launched forth against an execrable villain : 

— That Heaven wonld put in every honest hand & whip, 
To loab the rascal naked tlirongh the world. 

I have now, I think, enumerated the principal methods 
by which deceit works its ends on easy, credulous, and 
open dispositions ; and have endeavoured to point out the 
symptoms by which they may be discovered; but while 
men are blinded by vanity and self-love, and while artful 
hypocrisy knows how to adapt itself to their blind sides, 
and to humour thetr passions, it will be difficult for 
honest and undesigning men to escape the snares of cun- 
ning and imposition ; I shall therefore recommend one 
more certain rule, and which, I believe, if duly attended 
to, would, in a great measure, extirpate all fallacy out of 
the world; or must at least so effectually disappoint its 
purposes, that it would aoon be worth no man's while 



to assume it, and the character of knave and fool would 
be more apparently (what they are at present in reality) 
allied or united. 

This method 5s, carefully to observe the actions of men 
with others^ and especially with those to whom they are 
allied in blood, marriage, friendship, profession, neigh- 
bourhood, or any other connection ; nor can you want an 
opportunity of doing this ; for none but the weakest of 
men would rashly and madly place a confidence, which 
may very materially affect him, in any one, on a sUght or 
no acquaintance. 

Trace then the man proposed to your trust into his 
private family and nearest intimacies. See whetlier 
he hath acted the part of a good son, brother, husband, 
father, friend» master, servant, &c. If he hath dis- 
charged these duties well, your confidence will have 
a good foundation; but if he hath behaved himself in 
these offices with tyranny, with cruelty, with infidehty, 
with inconstancy, you may be assured he will take the 
first opportunity his interest points out to him of exer- 
cising the same ill talents at your expence. 

I have often thought mankind would be little liable 
to deceit (at least much lees than they are) if they would 
beheve their own eyes, and judge of men by what they 
actually see them perform towards those with whom 
they are most closely connected ; whereas, how common 
is it to persuade ourselves, that the undutiful, ungrateful 
son, the unkind, or barbarous brother, or the man who 
ia void of all tenderness, honour, or even humanity, 
to his wife or children, shall nevertheless become a 
sincere and faithful friend ! but how monstrous a belief 
is it, that the person who we find incapable of dis- 
charging the nearest duties of relation, whom no ties 
of blood or affinity can bind; nay, who is even defi- 
cient in that goodness which instinct infuses into the 
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brute creation ; that such a peraon should have a suffi- 
cient Block of virtue to supply the arduous character 
of honour and honesty ! This is a credulity so absurd, 
that it admits of no aggravation. 

Nothing indeed can be more unjusti^able to our pru- 
dence thaa an opinion that the man, whom we see act 
the part of a villain to others, should, on some minute 
change of person, time, place, or other circumstance, 
behave like an honest and just man to ourselves, I 
shall not here dispute the doctrine of repentance, any 
more than its tendency to the good of society ; but as 
the actions of men are the best index to their thoughts, 
as they do, if well attended to and understood, with 
the utmost certainty demonstrate the character ; and as 
we are not so certain of the sincerity of the repentance, 
I think we may with justice suspect, at least so far a& 
to deny him our confidetiee, that a man whom we once 
knew to be a villain remains a villain still. 

And now let us see whether these observations, ex- 
tended a little farther, and taken into public life, may 
not help us to account for some phenomena which 
have lately appeared in thia hemisphere : for as a man's 
good behaviour to those with whom he hatli the nearest 
and closest connection is the best assurance to which a 
stranger can trust for his honest conduct in any engage- 
ment he shall enter into with him ; so is a wortJiy 
discharge of the social offices of a private station the 
strongest security which a man can give of an upright 
demeanour in any public trust, if his country shall 
repose it in him; and we may be well satisfied that 
the most popular speeches, and moat plausible pre- 
tences of one of a diflerent character, are only gilded 
snares to delude ua, and to sacrifice us, iu some manner 
or other, to his own sinister purposes. It is well said 
in. one of Mr. Pope's letters, ' How shall a man love 



* five millions, wlio could never love a single persou ? ' 
If a man hatli more love than what centres in himself, 
it will certainly light on his children, hie relatione, 
friends and nearest acquaintance. If he extends it far- 
ther, what is it less than general philanthropy, or love 
to mankind? Now, as a good man loves his friend 
better than common acquaintance, so philanthropy will 
operate stronger towards his own country than any 
other ; but no man can have this general philanthropy 
who hath not private affection, any more than he, who 
hath not strength sufficient to lift ten pounds, can at 
the same time be able to throw a hundred weight over 
his head. Therefore the bad son, husband, father, 
brother, friend ; in a word, the bad man in private, can 
never be a sincere patriot. 

In Borne and Sparta I agree it was otherwise; for 
there patriotism, by education, became a part of the 
character. Their children were nursed in patriotism ; it 
was taught them at an age when religion in all countries 
is first inculcated ; and as we see men of all reUgiona 
ready to lay down their lives for the doctrines of it 
(which they often do not know, and seldom have con- 
eidered), so were these Spartans and Romans ready with 
as implicit faith to die for their country ; though the 
private morals of the former were depraved, and the 
latter were the public robbers of mankind. 

Upon what foundation their patriotism then stood 
seems pretty apparent, and perhaps there can be no surer. 
For I apprehend, if twenty boys were taught from their 
infancy to believe that the Eoyal Exchange wa« the 
kingdom of heaven, and consequently inspired with a 
suitable awe for it ; and lastly, instructed that it was 
great, glorious, and godlike to defend it, nineteen of them 
would afterwards cheerfully sacrifice their lives to its 
defence ; at least, it is impossible that any of them would 
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agree, for a paltry reward, to set it on fire ; not even 
though they were rogues and highwaymen in their dis- 
position. But if you were admitted to choose twenty of 
such dispositions at the age of manhood who had never 
learnt any thing of its hohness, contracted any such awe, 
nor imbibed any such duty, I believe it would be diffi- 
cult to bring them to venture their lives in its cause ; nor 
should I doubt, could I persuade them of the security of 
the fact, of bribing them to apply the firebrand to any 
part of the building I pleased. 

But a worthy citizen of London, without borrowing 
any such superstition from education, woiUd scarce be 
tempted, by any reward, to deprive the city of so great 
an ornament, and what is so useful and necessary to its 
trade ; at the same time to endanger the ruin of thousands, 
and perhaps the destruction ot the whole. 

The application seems pretty eaijy, that as there is no 
such passion in human nature as patriotism, considered 
abstractedly, and by itself, it must be introduced by art, 
and that while the mind of man is yet soft and ductile, 
and the unformed character susceptible of any arbitrary 
impression you please to make on it ; or secondly, it must 
be founded on philanthropy, or universal benevolence ; a 
passion which really exists in some natures, and which is 
necessarily attended with the excellent quality above- 
mentioned ; for as it seems granted, that the man catmot 
love a million who never could love a single person, so 
will it, I apprehend, appear as certain, that he who could 
not be induced to cheat or to destroy a single man, will 
never be prevailed on to cheat or to destroy many 
millions. 

Thus I have endeavoured to shew the several methods 
by which we can purpose to get any insight into the 
characters of those with whom we converse, and by 
wliich we may frustrate all the cunning and designs of 
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hypocrisy. These methodB I have shewn to be threefold, 
viz. by the marks wliich nature hath iniprinted on the 
countenance, by their behaviour to ourselves, and by 
their behaviour to others. On the first of these I have 
not much insisted, as liable to some incertainty ; and as 
the latter seem abundantly sufficient to secure us, with 
proper caution, against the subtle devices of hypocrisy, 
though she be the most cunning as well as malicious of 
all the vices which have ever corrupted the nature of 
man. 

But however useless this treatise may be to instruct, I 
hope it will be at leaet effectual to alarm my reader ; and 
sure no honest undeaigning man can ever be too much on 
his guard against the hypocrite, or too industrious to ex- 
pose and expel him out of society. 
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